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WHEN, in the hours of meditation and retirement, we seek to 
make clear to ourselves what is the highest and most 
meritorious work given us to accomplish in this world, we 
feel the conviction gradually ripening within us that our 
most important and most essential task is to elevate our- 
selves spiritually. 

The conception that each mind will form for itself of this 
spiritual elevation may vary according to the different views 
and interpretations given by philosophic and religious 
thought regarding the ultimate reality of things, and also 
according to a man’s particular nature and grade of evolution. 

However, in the universal plan of the evolution of the 
spirit, what matters more than anything else is the effort 
to put in act, ever more widely and forcibly, the higher 
aspects of our inner life and the deepest redeeming forces of 
the divine life which, transcendent as it is, manifests itself 
in us as the sole fount of truth, beauty, goodness and power. 

The “ latent Divinity ” which knocks at the inmost door 
of our being, seeking to enter into life, must be called in 
action more and more, to dominate, regulate and sublimate 
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our lower instincts and to develop and harmonise oy, 
faculties in an ever higher and more potent rhythm. 

By spiritually elevating ourselves we construct the 
edifice of our future life, not with the perishable materials of 
earthly buildings, but with the most imperishable of stones 
the reality of the human soul self-evolving and immortal. 

By elevating ourselves, we bring into the life of our 
fellow-men, with whom we are in constant relations, an ever 
increasing force in favour of justice, of peace or of creative 
struggle, of love and of truth. We co-operate more and 
more efficaciously for the reparation of wrongs, for the 
suppression of injustice, for the relief of suffering, for 
the extension to an ever greater number of souls of the 
joys and pure serenity of the spiritual life. We sculpture in 
ourselves the forms of divine architecture, offering ourselves 
as corner-stones in the temple of future humanity. We train 
ourselves as soldiers or leaders sans peur et sans reproche in 
the army which asks for itself neither glory nor reward, but 
fights through the centuries for a world richer in divine life, 
according to the plan of the divine will. 

Before we can do anything in the spiritual world, we must 
be: and indeed the most efficacious manner of doing is 
simply to be. 


A primary condition for being able to work efficiently 
towards our spiritual elevation is to recognise clearly the 
starting-point, that is to say, our place in life and the mission 
entrusted to us by destiny. 

Each of us, who has learnt to meditate on the vicissitudes 
of his own life, has asked himself sometimes, in the darkest 
and most difficult moments, whether our labour is not in 
vain in front of such a mass of evil and sorrow, both ours 
and of others, and whether the place assigned to us in life is 
not inadequate for realising the dearest aspirations and hopes 
in which our ideals are embodied. 

In truth, if we look well into our own soul, and set our- 
selves to seek the fount of many of our sorrows and sufferings, 
we find that it is often in the grievous feeling that fate has 
not done us justice, that destiny has not allotted us the place 
to which it seems to us we have a right in the universal 
harmony or apparent lack of harmony. 

The suffering caused by feeling ourselves far from that 
place to which all our aspirations tend and which seems to 
us the most desirable and finest of all becomes at times 
so pungent as clearly to reveal to us that this demand 
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of ours is one of the most important and essential of our 
whole life of thought, of feeling and of action. 

What is then our true place in life? Is it right for us to 
be dissatisfied with the place we are now occupying ? And, 
if so, what can we do to attain to a better ? 

In general, when judging the material and moral advan- 
tages which accompany a determined social condition, we 
are led astray and deceived by many illusions and hindered 
along the way by our too numerous and disordered ideas. 
Too often, in fact, the basic truth escapes us, namely, that 
we are not in this world to enjoy ourselves or to indulge our 
lower instincts, but to understand ourselves and the world, 
to assume conscious sway over our inner forces and over 
exterior cosmic forces, and to learn to act in co-operation 
and harmony with the great laws of the supreme goodness, 
truth and beauty. 

One of the commonest illusions which seem to dominate 
our times, is that which leads us to seek riches and flee 
poverty. Wealth, in truth, is not a good in itself, but only 
a means of action which too often rests on the work, on the 
sacrifice and on the sufferings of our fellow-men and involves 
in its attainment and its use infinite responsibilities. Neither 
is poverty a good in itself, but, as a voluntary method of 
living, it is a grand school of perfection in which the inner 
fibre grows stronger, in which one learns to know the moral 
reality of the world, draws nearer to the heart of others, and 
has direct experience of the fundamental manly virtues. 
Wealth may lead to the slavery of exterior conventional 
bonds, to the exigencies of wasteful habits. The life of the 
rich cultivates selfishness, tends to enervate and weaken the 
character, offers every temptation to personal degradation, 
and—if not tempered by work or sustained by the force of a 
great ideal—soon enfeebles the soul. Few indeed are they 
who are able to stand fast in the time of wealth, preserving 
and cultivating the noble gifts of the heart. 

Nevertheless, it is again a mistake to despise riches without 
discerning their value, especially when through laziness or 
ineptitude a man is incapable of procuring them for himself. 

Other illusions induce us to desire and seek power, 
dominion, worldly honours. All things which, while satisfy- 
ing our ambitions, limit and often almost suppress our 
liberty, overwhelm us with duties and anxieties, tire us with 
favourable and adverse alternatives, while they have no 
value save in so far as they are a means of doing good to 
ourselves and others. 
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Also the good things of life most widely recognised ag 
such: strength, health, success, should never be coveted or 
sought after for their own sake. They are precious means of 
action when we are ripe enough to avail ourselves of them to 
further a just and holy cause, but they show us but one 
aspect of life—the positive—whilst for our evolution it js 
necessary to know the negative aspect also and to extract the 
bitter but salutary teaching derived from it. 

He who has never known illness cannot understand, 
commiserate and relieve the sufferings of the infirm; he 
who has never experienced moments of human weakness 
grows hard and becomes an easy prey to pride ; he who has 
never been beaten by fate, in spite of all his efforts, does not 
learn to bow his head in silence before the will of God. 

Nothing weighs down and slackens our course so much, 
nothing veils our clear vision of things so much as disorderly 
desires. Now, in the race for luxury and material satisfac- 
tions characteristic of the present age, the life of men is all 
interwoven with innumerable desires which, closely linked 
together, drag the incautious along in a breathless race, with 
no clear organic aim of real human utility. Disorderly 
desires suck our vital forces, crumble and disintegrate our 
activity, especially if they are in contrast among themselves 
and are directed towards diverse objects; they suffocate the 
healthiest aspects of our inner life and leave us exhausted, 
dissatisfied and impoverished in face of the hard corners and 
crude realities of existence. 

If we desire to see clearly within ourselves and outside 
ourselves, if we wish to learn how to become strong men, 
capable of achieving something good and lasting in the world, 
we must before all subject our desires to strict discipline and 
only allow them to invade the field of our conscience when 
we feel sure of being able to direct them along the lines of 
our discernment without their contrasting with our deter- 
mination. The strength of desire should only vitalise our 
a when the latter is inflamed by the light of a great 
ideal. 

The ground having been cleared of the mirage of ever 
fresh illusions and of the deviating forces of desire, it is 
necessary to represent to ourselves clearly and objectively 
the real condition offered to each of us by destiny. Divine 
providence, according to Christian doctrine, an uninterrupted 
chain of cause and effect or the Karma of the actions per- 
formed by us in. our past lives, according to the Oriental 
conception, has placed us in this world in a determined 
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situation which we must make fully clear to ourselves without 
preconceptions and without weakness. 

The clear and impartial vision of what we really are, of 
the lights and shades which accompany our lot is anything 
put easy and requires great serenity of judgment and 
maturity of mind and experience. In order to be impartial 
we must see what is in ourselves as if it were outside, and we 
must know how to estimate the real values of destiny in the 
light of a moral and religious interpretation of life. In this 
light, things for us are good which to the vulgar may seem 
misfortunes, and things which others may consider advan- 
tages and helps are, for us, limitations and difficulties. 

A minute, complete and sincere analysis of our destiny 
must be made : of the time, religion, people, family in which 
we were born, of the education given us, of the events which 
ripened around us, of the opportunities offered us, of the 
currents of thought and action in which we found ourselves 
immersed, of the relatives, friends, adversaries, masters, 
dear ones who influenced us, of the difficulties which beset our 
way, of the help which came to us. This examination is 
always highly instructive, and at times may disclose to us 
deep and unexpected revelations, which in the busy every- 
day life—lived on the surface of our being and in too direct 
contact with the thousand and one immediate problems of 
daily reality—may easily escape us. 

Sometimes this first examination alone is sufficient to 
reconcile us to our lot. It shows us that painful periods in 
our life, in which we seemed to suffer too much and in vain, 
were nothing but stages of preparation for phases of our 
fuller and more fruitful affirmation; often it makes clear 
that persons who seemed obstinately to hinder our aspirations 
served, on the contrary, all unwittingly, to set us on our right 
way ; it reveals to us the necessity of events undesired and 
unexpected ; it shows how deliverance was offered by tearing 
us from affections which seemed to us dearer than life itself 
and over which we wept our bitterest tears. In any case, this 
comprehensive survey of our life, this placing ourselves face 
to face with the true features of our destiny will teach us to 
know ourselves better and to fix the starting-point for the 
search of our mission, to recognise our place of battle in life. 

Besides external circumstances, which have had or now 
have influence over us, there are others, of an inner kind, 
which still more than those external direct and influence our 
destiny. They are our personal characteristics and forces. 

Each of us possesses determined physical qualities of 
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more or less beauty, health, energy, activity, resistance to 
physical labour, to emotional wear and tear, to intellectual 
fatigue or nervous strain. And, moreover, each of us has his 
own characteristics of feeling, imaginative, intellectual, 
volitional, moral and religious. All these elements are the 
immediate forces at our disposal for acting on ourselves and 
on the surroundings in which we live. As a rule, these 
personal faculties, in the present age—more mobile, plastic, 
changeable and free with regard to individual activity than 
were past ages—are more important than external circum- 
stances and, within certain limits, are capable of adapting 
and modifying them. At the bottom, for him who will 
penetrate deeply into the knowledge of the inner meaning of 
these personal faculties which, taken together, constitute our 
temperament, they have, with regard to the deep and essential 
nucleus of our individuality, something solid, something 
relatively fixed and limited, the nature and limits of which 
we may learn by introspection and experience, but which we 
cannot modify and co-ordinate according to a desired and 
rational harmony except by a very great effort. 

The formation of a character with the factors so often 
different and discordant of our temperament is one of the 
most arduous and meritorious tasks of the inner life, the 
object of a discipline too little regarded in our times—the 
Psycagogy of Plato—which constitutes the necessary prepara- 
tion and the indispensable accompaniment of every higher 
form of moral and religious life. 

It is well for us to learn to know thoroughly, without 
illusions and in all sincerity, what our personal forces are, 
both manifest and latent, which we can put into action; 
because these represent the working materials and the 
elements of possible success all through our life. 

Physical beauty, for example, which is such an important 
factor in determining a woman’s lot, and which exercises 
such subtle magic on the human heart, must not be scorned 
or despised—as it was by the rigid asceticism of the Middle 
Ages—especially in its natural and spontaneous forms, but 
neither must it be sought for artificially nor its absence 
bitterly regretted. It is a useful gift for the achievement of 
a certain kind of experience, a gift which even in the imper- 
fections of our physical nature mirrors the glory of the divine 


harmony : but often, for childish and unprepared minds, it § 


is a fatal gift. It cultivates fatuity and is an enticement toa 
superficial life; like riches, it gives its owner an exaggerated 
confidence in himself and in his own power, and creates 
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infinite vexations for him who seeks it outside the gifts of 
the spirit and the heart. It isa gift which fate may grant us 
or withdraw, more harmful than useful in certain stages of 
our evolution and which it is well not to regret if withheld 
from us; such regret, moreover, being perfectly useless. 

When there is something serious and important to be 
done in the world, it is futile to stop to bewail one’s lack of 
beauty. 

Health, physical strength, resistance to every kind of 
labour are favourable elements of which Nature may some- 
times deprive us wholly or in part from our childhood, but 
which for the most part are subordinate to a wise and 
moderate use of our physical powers and to the practice of 
temperance in allitsforms. The passion for sport, useful and 
healthy within proper limits, is harmful when it degenerates 
into a sterile occupation of our whole time, into the search 
for selfish satisfactions, into an excessive and extenuating 
expense of strength, into coarse brutality or thirst for lucre. 
The physical body, which is a necessary vehicle and instru- 
ment for the explication of our external activities, must be 
developed with equilibrium and made resistant for the work 
which modern civilisation requires of it. It must be defended 
from its enemies, sustained and trained with exercises ade- 
quate to its age and strength, purified by a healthy regime. 
Without giving it more importance than it deserves it is 
right to consider it as an indispensable instrument of work, 
as a necessary means for our relations with the world and 
with our fellow-men, and at the same time as an earthly 
— of transmutation and of use of the highest forces of 
the spirit. 

This is the fundamental point of view of Christianity, as 
consecrated by the example of its divine Founder. If, then, 
our body, through weakness either acquired or congenital, 
only consents to a limited amount of work, or strews our 
life with the thorns of suffering, let us not forget the luminous 
examples of serenity, of goodness and of strength shown us 
by so many noble souls from among the torments of the most 
terrible diseases ; let us remember that many of the greatest 
men in history fulfilled their mission amidst the pains and 
limitations of infirmity. 

With regard too to our psychical, intellectual and moral 
faculties, our work is limited because we cannot make our- 
selves very different from what we are: it resolves itself 
into a constant effort to utilise our capacities for the best, to 
co-ordinate them wisely, subordinating them to the exigencies 
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of our higher moral and spiritual faculties, drawing from these 


inspiration and guidance and asking help from the spiritug] | cons 
forces which assist the development of humanity. feel 
So then in the field of our imaginative faculties it is we] | _ that 
for us first of all to analyse the predominating aspects anq | the 
qualities which they assume in us. If these are prevalent] the 
of a practical, mechanical, commercial nature, then this wil way 
be the line along which we can most easily become organisers | scho 
and creators. If, on the other hand, we find the plastic wha 
imagination most strong in us, to which belong the romantic, for { 
mystic, fantastic spirit, as also musical imagination, why | mon 
then it is the artistic vocation which is pointed out to us ‘ 
along this way. resig 
7 Other fields of investigation may be disclosed to us by | SP 
a powerful scientific imagination or by a subtle and deep | his 
metaphysical imaginative aptitude. And lastly, the radiant | of a! 
summits of mysticism may invite us to ascend towards the pr 
oun 


highest and most direct realisation of the divine when there 
lives in us the symbolical, analogical and transcendental I 


power of mystical imagination. tion 

Also in the circle of intellectual faculties, which are s0 | {acti 
important in the civil development of our age, and which guide |} "™ 
us especially in the practical activities of life, in technical, | PTS 
scientific and mathematical research, in philosophical specu- | PP¢ 


lation, after we have recognised the part they have in ou} thes 


psychical organism and the power they are capable of putting | 8t€@' 
into action, we must see in what degree and under what form high: 
they can be put into practical use for the achievement of our d 
ideals. or sh 

Above all, we must always keep before us the fundamental heigl 
order of precedence of our spiritual faculties, according to whic 
which at the summit of our being stand the flash of intuition, | US 
the impetus of love and the desire for union with the universal | ‘wa 
and the divine, ultimate source, eternally present, of all reall 
things ; whilst to these aspects of our inner life it is good to not 1 
subordinate the activity of the intellect, the strength of the _ 
imagination, the power of the emotions and the physical their 
working of the body. — 

Having thus recognised the fundamental lines of the} act 
actual conditions laid down for us by destiny or providence “— 
or Karma in the place in which we find ourselves, and having th 
estimated the variety, the measure and the strength of our Dvn! 
personal faculties, the problem once more arises: What is) S0un 
our place in life ? pes 
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consequence of the considerations made above, now that we 
feel ourselves fully awake to the reality around us and to 
that deeper reality within us, is that our place is exactly 
the one that we now fill. No other could be better fitted to 
the needs of evolution, to the necessities of our soul on its 
way of development; none other could furnish a better 
school for our talents, a more efficient way of completion for 
what is lacking in us, none other could be more adequate 
for the exigencies of the universal harmony at the present 
moment. 

Such a reply is at the same time an act of humility, of 
resignation and of wisdom, which not everyone can perform 
spontaneously just as not everyone can willingly embrace 
his own cross. And yet it is a necessary act for the unfolding 
of all further progress, because it is only by courageously 
taking possession of our actual reality that we lay the 
foundation on which to construct a more perfect future. 

It is true that, even after performing this act of recogni- 
tion and acceptance, an intimate discontent, a deep dissatis- 
faction, at times indistinct, but often clearly displayed, 
remains in us. We may indeed recognise that even in our 
present life—however small, obscure and modest it may 
appear—we are able to do many wonderful things ; but all 
the same a secret voice whispers that we are capable of much 
greater individual realisations, that more arduous tasks and 
higher destinies await us. 

Now this sacred dissatisfaction is not to be fought against 
or shunned : it is the inner voice which calls us towards the 
heights, it is the nostalgia of the divine, the driving force 
which must preserve in us that unstable balance which urges 
us on to seek new harmonies and draws us step by step 
towards our never-ending perfectionment. Those who feel 
really satisfied with their own state of life—and they are 
not many even among the most fortunate—settle themselves 
comfortably down and attach themselves tenaciously to 
their own place, thus hindering and impeding their pro- 
gress; or else fluctuate, like tepid souls, in a condition of 
inactivity which oscillates eternally between opposite alter- 
natives and has nothing strong or creative in it. 

Our insatiable aspiration towards the best, which has 
nothing of the frivolous desire for change and novelty, is the 
soundest basis given us by the Divine for our elevation. It 
reveals to us that our present place, that in which we find 
ourselves and to which we awake, is only the starting-point 
for a better, fuller and wiser life, nay, for a heroical life also. 

Vou. XXIX. No. 4. 19* 
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To-morrow, in a month, in a year, we may be far from here, 
much higher if we will, even if outer conditions do not appear 
to us to have altered. The place we fill now is our place of 
battle, the one assigned us by the supreme Mind in the 
general formation of the armies. It is for us to keep it or 
to retreat—even if in seemingly grander and more splendid 
appearances—or also to thrust ourselves boldly forward to 
perform the hard work of the vanguard and pioneers of 
humanity. 

Having recognised our place and the means of which we 
dispose, it is for us to choose the plan of our future existence, 
accepting the task entrusted to us by destiny and performing 
it to the best of our ability. He who draws back from this 
task or endeavours to elude it may perhaps obtain by force 
of circumstances a breathing time of waiting and repose, but 
later on he will see the same task and the same mission again 
presented to him in conditions more difficult than those to 
which he would not submit himself willingly in the past. It 
is given to every man, however, tostep out boldly and demand 
for himself a more arduous task than the one plainly indicated 
for him by circumstances, to offer himself voluntarily for 
those delicate and difficult missions for which no reward is 
asked and for which the aspirants are few. 

It is possible to be a pioneer and a hero in many fields of 
life: in the family circle as in the humanitarian field ; in 
the sphere of practical labours of charity and love, as in the 
creation of arts and crafts, in scientific and philosophic 
research, in the sublime daring of the mystical life. We may 
practise charity—a virtue often infected with worldliness 
or intolerance—either by offering material help to the needy, 
or by giving gratuitously the fruit of our own thought 
(intellectual charity), or in the highest form of spiritual 
support and guidance. 

I would that in the heart of each one of us were born, 
like the dawn of a new day, the hope of being recognised in 
the future worthy of a higher and nobler task than our 
present one, and that the desire would ripen to offer ourselves 
for some voluntary good work capable of raising the level of 
the duties assigned to us and of the ideals which illumine our 
thoughts and inflame us in action. 


VITTORINO VEZZANI. 
TuRIN. 
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AN INTER-RELIGIOUS LEAGUE. 


RUDOLF OTTO. 
Professor of Theology in the University of Marburg. 


_Every year in India a circle of men and women of various 
religious faiths spends several days in conference together 
either in Gandhi’s ashram at Ahmedabad or elsewhere, a 
group composed of Hindus, Parsees, Sikhs, Mohammedans, 
Jews, Christians, including Christian missionaries and repre- 
sentatives of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. It is not easy to 
explain the aim of these gatherings, for it is not so much a 
consciously conceived purpose as the outcome of an inward 
impulse. The men and women who meet in this way are not 
people who have cast aside religion, or for whom religion has 
been watered down to a vague, humanistic attitude towards 
life under one of those popular slogans such as “ the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man,”’ which either 
means something very different to every individual, or 
nothing very concrete toany. But they are men and women 
of a definite religious tradition, with their own particular and 
special religious experience—people of character who repre- 
sent specific religious communities. They recognise the 
differences and distinctions that exist between them, but they 
recognise also that each one has a religion. They realise the 
peculiar and different problem caused by the differences that 
religion creates amongst men. Yet it is a religious conviction 
which impels them to seek contact with men and women of 
other faiths. Naturally, for such conferences the chief 
question is the relationship between religions—the things 
which they have in common and the things which divide 
them—and the possible settlement of the differences which 
still to-day on occasion lead to enmity and bloodshed. But 
they also deal with questions concerning the physical} moral 
and spiritual welfare of India. In long and earnest discus- 
sions, preparation for which has lasted a whole year, they 
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seek together for a solution of the social, educational, 
political, and cultural problems of this great country with its 
admixture of races. 

But this group is not merely concerned with uniting 
common social interests for a pragmatic purpose ; they are 
first and foremost a religious group, coming together from a 
religious motive, who feel : . 


‘Because we are Hindus, Parsees, Christians, we 
cannot remain in the world without seeking fellowship 
with those who are not Hindus, Parsees, Christians, but 
who nevertheless have a religion. We cannot act as if 
these others did not exist. It is essential to know one 
another, to have contact with one another, and to 
realise that we have a common responsibility because 
we are men of religion. Our task is to find out what 
these responsibilities are and how to fulfil them.” 


What applies to India applies still more to the whole 
world. Christian groups combine with one another, to carry 
out great common moral tasks, in spite of dogmatic differ- 
ences, because they feel that as Christians they share common 
responsibilities. But Mohammedans, Hindus, Parsees or 
Christians cannot deny to one another the right or the will to 
co-operate in such tasks—a desire which arises from their 
own religious conviction. However great their religious 
differences may be, and however strongly they may be 
impelled by their religion to insist upon those differences, 
they must recognise one another as men of religion, just as 
Catholics and Protestants, in spite of their rivalry, recognise 
one another as Christians. A common responsibility which 
arises from the very heart of religion, and a common fulfil- 
ment of such duty cannot be denied to any, especially when 
the condition of the world cries out for such co-operation. 

From the recognition of this necessity there has arisen in 
Europe as well as in India a group of people who purpose to 
create an “‘ Inter-religious League.” ! 

(1) The meaning and purpose of this league, put in a 
nutshell, is to create an authoritative world conscience, and 
to unite men of principle everywhere that the law of justice 
and the feeling of mutual responsibility may hold sway in the 
relationship between nations, races, and classes, and that the 


1 Hon. President: Dr Rudolf Otto, Professor of Theology in the 
University of Marburg. President: Dr Hauer, Professor of Sanskrit and 
Religion in the University of Tiibingen; Lic. G. Mensching, Professor of 
Religion in Riga. 
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t collective moral tasks facing cultured humanity may 
be achieved through a closely-knit co-operation. 

(2) We do not hold that anyone is truly conscientious who 
is only interested in the demands of personal morality, but 
who believes that he can hold aloof from the task of making 
those moral claims operative in public life, in social relation- 
ships, and in the intercourse between nations and classes. 

(3) We cherish the Utopian belief that it is possible 
through the awakening of conscience and the binding together 
of men of faith to remove the course of world events from 
the dark tyranny of a blind “ social law ” and the demoniac 
forces of group egoism, and to rationalise and subject it to 
the idea of common interests and justice. We are convinced 
that this will succeed in the measure that a world-conscience 
is generated, and that can only be achieved as men of 
principle throughout the world dedicate themselves to such 
a task. 

(4) We bid welcome all men of goodwill from wheresoever 
they may come. But believing that the strongest roots of a 
right will lie in religion, we seek principally people of religious 
enthusiasm and inward fire, such as only religion (conscious 
or unconscious) can produce. 

For the achievement of our task it is necessary to have 
in actual fact a world association, and to include thereby 
more than the co-operation of the Christian Churches or of our 
Western faiths or of believers in a moral purpose springing 
from that milieu. For the larger part of cultured mankind 
does not belong to these circles. Moslems, Hindus, Budd- 
hists, Taoists are religious also. Does or does not the 
cmd and motive of a common moral activity lie in this 
act 

Some will say : 


“No. The existence of a multiplicity of religions 
means the impossibility of a common moral task. 
. Nothing sunders men so sharply as membership in one 
or another of the world religions, nothing is a cause of 
such antagonism amongst them as religion. Exclusive- 
ness and competition belong to the nature of religion, 
with its claim to absoluteness and finality. Though 
every religion has an ethic, yet this itself despite points 
of outward similarity, is inwardly so differently moti- 
vated that there is no possibility of an inward com- 
munity of moral conviction. Even amongst different 
denominations of the Christian Church this is true, but 
it is much more so amongst the religions.” 
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Others will say : 


“Yes. What we call religion is fundamentally 
everywhere one and the same. If you only understood 
one another rightly you would find that you ap 
essentially united. Behind the differing masks of maji. 
fold religious faiths the same face is hidden. You have 
only to unmask yourselves. Let us bridge the apparent 
gulfs between us, remove the divisions and become one 
in faith and works.” 


Such people are the cosmopolitans of religion and not | 


seldom also of national life. They believe that by comparison 
they can demonstrate the equality of all religions, and that 
the time is not far distant when they will all resolve into 
one common denominator. 

But they make a tremendous error and the facts contra- 
dict them. On the contrary : through powerful movements 
of inward reform and new creative activity the impulse is 


apparent afresh on every side to reinforce the particular | 
foundation and the inner content of each faith in its distinct | 


individuality, and to come to a new realisation of its own 
peculiar essence. Not a general levelling down of all 
religions, but an unprecedented strife between them as 
mightily renewed spiritual forces is already arising to startle 
those who follow the way of the ‘“‘ common denominator.” 
But those who deny the possibility of co-operation 


between the various religions are also wrong. However | 


deeply the distinctions between them may go, there is no 
doubt that each of the great religions, including those of the 
East, in the measure that they are now being inwardly 
revived and built up anew, are the strongest forces making 
for the creation of conscience, that they give a powerful 


impetus to combat injustice, violence, deception, selfishness, 


sensuality, and an unenlightened dependence upon Nature, 
and that up to the present there have been no powers and no 
organisations in the world that have worked so forcefully in 
this respect as they. It is true that the Buddhist Maitri 
(pity) arises from a different source than the inner essence 
of the Christian ‘‘ Adelphotes”; that the Dharma of 
Indian religion has a different metaphysical basis from the 
** lex Christi.” Yet it is a primal conviction of Christianity 
that ‘“ the law is written also in the hearts of the Gentiles ” 
as the Apostle says. No one who earnestly adheres to the 
laws and precepts of one of the great religions can avoid 


entering the struggle against the great moral deficiencies or | 
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abuses of society, whatever he may claim as his motive. No 
serious disciple of the Buddha, if he would be true to his 
master’s teaching, can suffer the bodily and spiritual neglect, 
the subjection and exploitation of the lower by the higher 
classes, or can tolerate the selfishness of classes and nations 
in relation to one another, the brutality and violence rife 
between groups and individuals. Immorality and prostitu- 
tion, injustice and breach of treaty, unfair profit making and 
lust for gain, lack of spirituality and bondage to the things of 
this world, are fought alike by each of these religions. 

As insight is developed and we see that such sins and their 
positive counterparts are largely rooted in the conditions of 
the common public life, in the community ethic of groups, 
classes and nations, every religious morality, which is at | 
first essentially an individual morality, must be carried 
further. Its ideal must be to transcend mere individual: 
ethics and to influence and fashion anew the social, national, 
and international life of men. There are wrongs here which 
certainly every religion will condemn, and tasks which every 
religious code of to-day would claim to include. Here also are 
problems which neither the individual in his private capacity, 
nor the individual group, religious community or nation can 
solve alone, and for which an answer can only be found 
through general co-operation. And so there can and must 
be a combining of ideas and efforts of goodwill, prompted by 
manifold impulses but directed towards one agreed goal and 
active in its achievement. More and more in the setting up 
of ideals to be realised and in efforts towards world-wide 
social reforms, Christians, Hindus, Buddhists and Moslems 
are already working together. The idea of a court of 
arbitration to deal with disputes between nations, the subjec- 
tion of national intercourse to truth and justice, and the 
conception of common interests of all with all have their 
adherents and champions in every religious community and 
their corresponding religious bases. Here it is necessary to 
go still further, passing beyond mere contact to a closer sense 
of fellowship and beyond similarity of desire to the power of 
organised determination. 

Despite the great variety that exists amongst religions 
one thing binds them together: the religious character and 
impulse as such, and a common antagonism to materialism 
and irreligion. He who knows nothing of this, who has not 
felt the silent pull which secretly draws to one another and 
unites the religiously minded from the most diverse groups, 
has himself no religion, but a strange monstrosity in its place. 
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We experience this attraction when for the first time we find 
ourselves in far distant religious circles. The hearts of the 
most taciturn Moslem, of the most orthodox Jew of Morocco, 
of the most firmly devout Hindu are opened to the stranger 
when they feel: “ He too believes.” Conversely, a really 
religious man is not at home among the religious cosmopoli- 
tans, the mollifiers and those of threadbare faith, the masters 
of compromise, the éclairés,” the “rationalists,” but 
rather amongst those to whom he is really a Giaur, a Mleccha, 
a competitor, even an opponent, not on account of his un- 
belief, but of his very belief. However strong their opposition 
may be, yet a silent sympathy attracts the religious to the 
religious ; they recognise one another by a pecuiiar sensitive- 
ness as opposed to unbelief, profanity and worldliness ; they 
recognise a common unity in religion through their common 
antagonism to irreligion. We would rely upon such an 
ultimate unity—however difficult to define—as a basis from 
which to take action against the evil of the world, to accom- 
plish common human tasks which are in no way the ethical 


tasks merely of this or that religion, but which are to-day | 


acknowledged and presupposed by them all. 

If such a league should really come into being, if men of 
strong will and sensitive conscience could hazard great 
stakes, could overthrow a hundred “‘ if’s ”’ and ‘* but’s,”’ and 
amidst the formidable demands of the present world situation, 
which must be audible to even the dullest ear, could come 
together from all parts of the world under the inward 
compulsion of a great call, here, and here alone, a forum’ 
would be created where great moral questions which concern 
men of principle and faith the world over could be discussed 
openly and effectively before the eyes of the world. It would 
be a circle where each individual would bring the opinions 


and prejudices of his own class, profession, locality, or — 


nationality, but in which also the necessary restraint would 
be present, implied in the resolute purpose to find the truth, 
whatever it may prove to be. Further, if the league could 
attain an enduring form of organisation and a strong and 
active membership in the various countries, it and it alone 
could discover an antidote to the poison of the Press and 
ensure a fair and objective system of reporting, or could 
itself create its own organ to free the world from the one- 
sided advocate of territorial interests, to note forthcoming 
crises in world-relationships, and to take steps for their 
prevention. It could make effective efforts to produce 4 


conscientious public opinion, without which the method of | 
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arbitration between classes and nations, or even “‘ Leagues 
of Nations ” are powerless and of no avail. It would educate 
the conscience of the world, which can exercise moral and 
on occasion even physical pressure upon those in authority. 
It must win the support of world opinion in order to build up 
social equality and social justice, duties only to be accom- 
plished by the co-operation of all men, and by a complete and 
radical change in the general attitude. It would lead a 
common fight against obscenity and immorality in literature 
and in public life, problems which when solved for a time 
in one place crop up anew as world communication and 
intellectual exchange increases if their solution is not sought 


in common by all peoples. 


How important a combination of religious forces could be, 
one concrete example may show: the task of fighting 
alcoholism, the mother of many and the wet-nurse of most 
social and moral evils. Here the co-operation of the Eastern 
religions of Islam and Buddhism, which are far in advance of 
the Western world in this respect, will be particularly 
welcome. It will further the task of education amongst the 
backward peoples by the more cultured nations whilst fight- 
ing their exploitation and subjection. The international 
problems of the position of women and of labour it will 
engrave on the conscience of the world. It will strive for a 
solution of the race question. It will become the advocate 
of religious, national and social minorities against the force 
of the existing powers, against the arbitrary victor or the 
desire for revenge, against oppression and economic slavery, 
against world banditry and calumniation. It will attempt 
to direct the cultural exchange between nations, and herein 
lies a type of missionary enterprise of the highest importance. 
In the repercussions resulting from contact between East 
and West there has long existed a migration of Western 
“culture” to the East. Unfortunately it has been for the 
most part an imparting of Western technical knowledge, of 
— materialism and scepticism, and of our intellectual 
refuse. 

__ Instead of this the Inter-Religious League would have the 
interest of all faiths in undertaking a truly cultural mission, 
in which all denominations, religions and idealisms of the 
West would willingly play their part. Their task would be 
to offer to the East (wherever it was welcome) the noblest, 
richest, wisest, purest, and healthiest of our art and science 
and of our whole spiritual heritage, and, on the other hand, 
to create and increase opportunities for the East to bring to 
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us the treasures of her civilisations, her heroes and sages and 
her arts. 

Through the association of men of like purpose the wil] 
to action itself will be strengthened a hundredfold. It is the 
united heat of the coals that gives the glow to smelt the iron, 
The immediate method of working must be from person to. 
person, from group to group. After that there may follow 
more public declarations, so that anyone who is ready to 
understand the idea may know of it and give his help. A 
journal produced co-operatively for discussion and corre- 
spondence will unite the members of the league. If the league 
succeeds in gaining a following, it will attempt through 
national and world congresses to give opportunity for mutual 
intercourse, and to create a forum in which burning concerns 
of the day and common ethical questions could be discussed 
and plans of common action formed. 

Above all, it will count upon those who have not yet 
grown sleepy or tired, upon youth, and upon those men and 
women moved by the stirrings of religious conscience who do 
not want to sit still and let the world go to the devil. It. 
must seek to have experienced and expert people amongst 
its numbers, cool and clear-headed as “‘ the children of the 
world,” but in essence it must be a union of enthusiasts. 


RUDOLF OTTO. 


MARBURG. 


Those who are interested in the founding of such a League are asked to 
send their names and addresses to Richenda C. Payne, 11, High Street, 
Hampstead, N.W.83. 
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REUNION AND NONCONFORMITY. 


VINCENT TAYLOR, Pu.D., D.D. 


Ferens Professor of New Testament Language and Literature, 
Wesley College, Headingley, Leeds. 


I. 


TuE article of the Bishop of Gloucester on “‘ The Lambeth 
Conference and Reunion ” in the January issue of the Church 
Quarterly Review obviously invites discussion, and especially 
from the side of the English Nonconformists. The Bishop is 
disappointed and outspoken: he hoped much from the 
Lambeth Conference of 1920, and he strongly resents some 
of the criticisms which have been directed against the 
Conference of 1930. He is anxious to meet these criticisms 
and to show that they have no foundation in fact. He 
thinks that it is untrue to say that the Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion have been so much occupied with the 
Orthodox and the Old Catholics that they have had no time 
to devote to their fellow Christians in this country, since the 
Lambeth Conference was so much occupied with the South 
India Scheme. On the broad question of Reunion he feels it 
necessary to chide the Nonconformists, and to remind them 
that “ it is possible that sometimes they may be wrong,” and 
that the right method of approach “‘ is not that of scolding 
us when we do not do exactly what they want.” The 
Nonconformists, he feels, have made “ extraordinarily little 
response” to the Lambeth Appeal. ‘‘ We went very far 
indeed in our concessions towards them,” he writes, “ far 
further than we have ever gone in regard to the Orthodox 
Church.” These are serious charges, but most serious of all 
is his observation: ‘‘ Our difficulty with regard to the 
Nonconformists has been that we have not found any real 
desire for reunion amongst them.” 

It would be easy, and attractive, to take up one by one 
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these challenging statements. The word “ concessions ” jg 
a case in point. In reality, no “ concessions ” have been 
made at all. What the Bishops did was to abandon certain 
untenable positions relative to the Episcopate, and the 
spiritual validity of Non-Episcopal Orders and Sacraments, 
and to range themselves with the Nonconformists in accept. 
ing views which have long been the commonplaces of critical 
scholarship. The step was great, if belated, but it was 
not a “‘concession”’; it was the courageous admission of 
mistakes which are still widely current. But there would 
be little profit in argument of this kind, and it will be far 
better to raise the discussion to a higher plane. His Lord- 
ship’s disappointment is not without justification, though 
not in the direction to which he looks. With certain 
exceptions, Nonconformists have been slow to speak plainly 
about the “ certain basic principles without which a united 
Church cannot be built up,”’ which the Bishops find in the 
famous Lambeth Quadrilateral: (1) the Scriptures, (2) the 
Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds, (3) the two Sacraments of 
Baptism and Holy Communion, and (4) the Historic Episco- 
pate. There is, of course, a reason for this. The Lambeth 
Report of 1920 was a document so obviously high-minded 
and sincere that everyone wanted to avoid anything which 
might even look like carping criticism. The tendency, to 
which the present writer must plead guilty, was to accept 
positions too readily, and to hush the voice of doubt. It is 
never easy to argue with men who honestly believe they have 
made great concessions; it seems ungenerous to scrutinise 
generously-minded gestures. This is precisely the position 
in which the English Nonconformists found themselves ; 
they did not want to be outdone in high-mindedness. True 
to their tradition, the Baptists were more outspoken ; the 
Congregationalists were critical on certain important points ; 
the Presbyterians and the Methodists were, as the Bishop 
says, “‘ less decisive in their rejection ’’ without accepting 
“the point of view which we put forward.” Everybody 
wanted to be cordial, and, above all, polite. For the same 
reason the Bishop of Gloucester’s excellent book, The 
Doctrine of the Church and Reunion, escaped much of the 
criticism it might otherwise have received. The results of 
this competition in courtesy are now apparent to everybody. 
The price of politeness is that Nonconformists are now found 
wanting in moral earnestness for reunion. ‘* We have not 
found,” his Lordship writes, ‘‘ any real desire for reunion 
amongst them.” 
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The lesson should now be obvious: the one hope of 
reunion is complete candour. We must speak plainly about 
the “ certain basic principles without which a united Church 
cannot be built up.”” We must examine afresh the demand 
that “for a united Church the historic Episcopate is a 
necessity.” We must even ask if the true basis of reunion 
has yet been found, and whether the Lambeth Quadrilateral 
is not more like a deed of partnership between rival firms 
than a foundation on which Christians can unite. 

In this article, I must limit myself to the fourth element 
in the Quadrilateral.! As regards the Scriptures there can be 
little dispute, provided the attitude of modern Biblical 
scholarship is left free and unthreatened. Many, but not all, 
Nonconformists would accept the great Creeds as a basis of 
reunion, if the emphasis is laid on their values, and not on 
their terminology and the obsolete philosophy they enshrine. 
The two Sacraments raise greater difficulties, because we 
think they are the privileges of lovers of our Lord, not legal 
conditions, and because of the difficulty of tracing them back 
to authentic words of Jesus. The greatest difficulty is that 
of accepting the Historic Episcopate as a necessary basis of 
union. I propose to try to explain why the arguments in 
The Doctrine of the Church and Reunion did not win the 
assent their author desired, to describe the Non-Episcopal 
attitude to the Episcopate, and to indicate the manner in 
which Nonconformists see the question of Reunion as it 
exists to-day, eleven years after the Lambeth Appeal. To 
discuss these matters is to handle explosive material. For 
my own part, I shall do it having in mind the Bishop’s 
warning to “‘ our Free Church brethren ”’ “‘ that sometimes 
they may be wrong.” 


II. 


The Doctrine of the Church and Reunion is undoubtedly 
the most important book on its subject that our generation 
has seen. Its noble-mindedness, its candour, and its judicial 
spirit have received the fullest acknowledgement. Non- 


1T do not forget that in the Lambeth Report of 1920 the fourth 
element was modified and presented in the form; “ A ministry acknow- 
ledged by every part of the Church as possessing not only the inward call 
of the Spirit, but also the commission of Christ and the authority of the 
whole body.” The Appeal then continues: “ May we not reasonably 
claim that the Episcopate is the one means of providing such a ministry ? ” 
Iam dealing, however, with the situation as it is envisaged in the Bishop of 
Gloucester’s article in which he says: ‘“ We are convinced that for a 
united Church the historic Episcopate is a necessity ” (p. 211). 
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conformists can never forget a book in which the Bishop of 
Gloucester was frank enough to declare that the true fact, 
are 


“that the Nonconformists exhibit such signs of the 
Spirit because they are a branch (although, like us and 
all other branches of Christendom, a separated and 
maimed branch) of Christ’s Church, and because they 
have the Sacraments of Christ and an Apostolic 
ministry ” (p. 265). 


The influence of the volume upon the Lambeth Con. 
ference of 1920 was admittedly great, if not decisive; jt 
came as a liberating breath in what was believed to be the 
morning of a new day. Why, then, have Nonconformists 
not been convinced as yet by the forceful and eloquent plea 
which the Bishop made for the acceptance of the Episcopate ! 

In answering this question, it is necessary to remember 
that the Bishop of Gloucester makes a number of striking 


admissions which seem to bear on this demand. He holds | 
that “there is no Biblical authority for Episcopacy ” and | 


that “ there are no definite Biblical arguments in favour of 
it ’’ (p. 88). Our Lord, he says, 


“* did not directly institute or command Episcopacy. We 
cannot claim that it is essential to the Church. Equally 
it is clear that there is no Apostolic ordinance to be 
quoted in its support. There is no adequate or sufficient 
evidence that it was instituted by the Apostles ”’ (p. 106), 


We have, of course, no quarrel with these excellent 
statements ; we rather think they are true. What we can- 
not understand is why the author of these observations should 
include the Episcopate among the “ basic principles without | 
which a Church cannot be built up.”” When he claims that 


an institution, established neither by Christ nor His Apostles, | 


which rests on no Apostolic ordinance, and is not essential 
to the Church, is none the less “‘ a necessity ”’ for “* a united 
Church,” we are puzzled. Can that which is “‘ not essential,” 
and which Christ did not think important enough to institute 
or command, be “ a necessity ’” to union? We can under: 
stand the demand for the Episcopate when it comes from the 
pen of Bishop Gore. If by Apostolic Succession you meat 
** succession by ordination,” whereby a character indelebilis 
is imparted to the recipient of Holy Orders, you are cot- 
sistent in claiming that the acceptance of the Episcopate is 
necessary to a scheme of reunion ; you “ can do no other.” 
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But the Bishop of Gloucester says he has read everything in 
the Fathers which can be quoted in favour of this theory, and 
that he knows no passage which speaks of succession in this 
sense. Indeed, he speaks of Apostolic Succession in a 
manner refreshing to every Nonconformist heart. He asks 
us to observe ‘‘ how extraordinarily mechanical a theory it 
is!” and speaks of it as “‘ the great barrier to reunion at the 
present moment.” Far be it from us to dispute these 
excellent statements! What we cannot understand is that 
an institution, neither dominical in origin, nor necessary in 
order to impart a certain character to the ministry, should 
none the less be presented to us as indispensable. We feel 
that the Bishop is making Bishop Gore’s demands without 
endorsing his principles, and that the argument is a gigantic 
non sequitur. 

But before accepting this view, it is necessary to consider 
the arguments on which the Bishop of Gloucester bases his 
demand for the acceptance of Episcopacy. In the first 
place, he claims that ‘‘ Episcopacy has far greater authority 
than any other form ” (p. 243). Until the Reformation it 
was from the close of the Apostolic period “‘ the universal 
form of Church government,” and it still remains the form of 
Church government of the vast majority of Christians. This 
argument is purely general: it gives an excellent reason why 
those communions which have the Episcopate should retain 
it, but, unless very strong additional reasons are forthcoming, 
it supplies no decisive reason why Non-Episcopal com- 
munions should accept the Episcopate with all that it entails. 
English Nonconformists have never been unduly impressed 
with the sanctity of majorities, and before we could accept 
the plea we should require to ask how the majority is com- 
posed and what its fortunes have been, whether it has 
benefited as much as is supposed under the Episcopate, and 
whether, without that form of Church government, it might 
have escaped perils which seem too painfully evident. We 
should agree that ‘‘ this widespread, long-continued custom 
cannot lightly be put aside,” but we note that the Bishop 
will not contend that “those churches which gave up 
Kpiscopacy were not justified in doing so.” We agree that 
we need a basis on which we can unite “‘ which is older than 


1 It was Augustine, the Bishop of Gloucester reminds us, who “ first 
defined what later theologians call the character indelebilis. Once a priest, 
always a priest. Once a bishop, always a bishop ” (p. 162). The beliefs of 
Augustine himself “‘ were what we should now define as decidedly anti- 
sacerdotal ” (p. 161). 
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our divisions,” but when he points us to the Historic Episco. 
pate which “ just presents that,”’ rather than to the life and 
faith of primitive Christianity, we feel like men who ask for 
bread and receive a stone. 

The second argument on which the Bishop bases his 
demand is much more impressive ; it is the contention that 
‘* whatever defects there have been or may be still in certain 
presentments of Episcopacy, it really forms the best basis for 
Christian unity ” (p. 244). From the beginning it was “ asa 
centre of unity ” that authority was first given to it. 


‘“* Episcopacy created a strong, well-ordered com. | 


munity, firm and elastic, but united and coherent, 
which remained One for many centuries, until the un- 
authorised claim of the Papacy broke up this unity ” 
(p. 244f). 


This strong and eloquent presentation is one that appeals 
forcibly to the Episcopal mind. It is the same argument, 


though with the significant addition of Apostolic Succession, — 


which Bishop Gore uses in The Reconstruction of Belief : 


““ If we take account of the disruptive tendencies of 
human nature in ancient as in modern times, we must 
confess that it was the episcopate, and the principle of 
apostolic succession, which saved the unity of the 
Church, so far as it was saved ”’ (p. 921). 


Obviously, we need strong reasons for resisting this plea 
in the form in which the Bishop of Gloucester puts it to us. 
I do not believe they are difficult to find; on the contrary, 
I suggest that even Nonconformist writers have allowed this 
argument to have far greater weight than it really deserves. 
The contention certainly contains a great deal of truth ; the 
Episcopate undoubtedly was a rallying-point in times of 
persecution and doctrinal controversy ; but two things 
seriously diminish the force of the inference we are asked to 
draw. In the first place, the unifying function of the 
institution is exaggerated. The acts of Bishops in ancient 
and medieval times are known to us; their names stand 
written on the pages of history ; and the result is that we 
tend to separate their work too sharply from the life of the 
Churches to which they belonged. Our photographs of 
episcopal activity are always over-exposed. Bishops could 
never have preserved the unity of the Church unless there 
had been thousands of individuals, unknown to ecclesiastical 
history, who loyally kept the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
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of peace. Ido not suppose for a moment that the Bishop of 
Gloucester would deny this, but I am sure that it exercises 
too little influence upon the mind when we are thinking of the 
unifying function of the Episcopate. The second qualifica- 
tion is more contentious, but it is true. If the Episcopate 
has served to promote the unity of the Church, it has also 
proved again and again to be a fruitful source of dissension 
and disunity. We need not pass from the examples supplied 
so well in The Doctrine of the Church and Reunion. Over 
every wound and tear in the Body of Christ described in that 
volume the shadow of a bishop falls. It was so in the case 
of Novatianism and Donatism; it was so in the case of 
Nestorianism. Here, as in the case of the Monophysites, the 
Bishop well reminds us, that 


“* the issue has been confused and the struggle embittered 
by ecclesiastical partisanship, by the jealousy of the 
rival patriarchates, and by political issues ” (p. 175). 


The great schism between East and West was mainly 
due, not to the filioque clause, but to the claim of Rome to 
exercise lordship over the See of Constantinople. On the 
question of the Papacy the Bishop writes with the fervour 
of a true Protestant : 


“The claim of the Papacy is that it promoted 
Christian unity. The verdict of history must be that 
it has been the most fruitful cause of dissension ” 
(p. 192). 


We agree ; but were not the Popes bishops ? The reluct- 
ance of modern Nonconformists to press these points is 
noteworthy ; it springs from the desire not to rekindle fierce 
fires of ancient controversy.! But, of course, the facts are 
in our minds when we are told that Episcopacy “‘ forms the 
best basis for Christian unity,” and that it “* created a strong, 
well-ordered community, firm and elastic, but united and 
coherent.” We have enough knowledge of ecclesiastical 
history and of the writings of the Fathers to know that this 
claim is very much an ex parte statement, not the sober 
judgment of history. It is true of large and important 
fragments of the Church; it explains the coherence of 
sundered parts of the Broken Body of Christ. If, however, 
we have regard to the idea of the Church as a whole, we see 

1 For this reason, I omit at this point all references to the attitude and 
action of bishops in respect of Nonconformists, Methodists, and the 
American colonists in the eighteenth century. 
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that bishops, as much as any, and perhaps more than most 
are responsible for “‘ our present adhesion divisions.” 

But when the Bishop of Gloucester speaks of the Episeo. 
pate as “a centre of unity ” he is thinking of the future ag 
well as the past. In the next section I propose to consider 
this point; but meantime there is another argument on 
which the Bishop bases his plea for Episcopacy, although he 
does not give it the importance of the two examined above, 

While acknowledging that the Episcopate was not instituted 
by Christ or His Apostles, he maintains that “ it is the direct 
and natural development of Apostolic institutions and the 
principles laid down by our Lord ” (p. 106). This, of course, 
is a very famous argument, used by Newman in his essay on 
Development and by Loisy in L’Evangile et ’ Eglise. Without 
levity it might well be called the “‘ umbrella argument ” ; it 
provides shelter for the strangest of companions in the hour 
of storm. Its drawback is that the cover is not watertight, 
and is liable to collapse under the winds of controversy. As 
used both by Newman and by Loisy it was meant to protect 
the florid developments of Catholic theory and practice, 
Apostolic Succession, the Mass and the like. The Bishop of 
Gloucester does not use the argument in this way. Indeed, 
he virtually abandons it when he so courageously admits 
that “ it is not the medieval bishop but the Catholic bishop 
of the primitive Church that the present time needs” 
(p. 246). Of Episcopacy in this sense it may indeed be said 
that “‘ it is the direct and natural development of Apostolic 
institutions and the principles laid down by our Lord”; 
but then as much might be said for Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism, as systems of Church government. As 
Canon Streeter has so well shown, no one system of Church 
Order prevailed in the Primitive Church: ‘“*‘ Everywhere 
there was readiness to experiment, and, where circumstances 
seemed to demand it, to change.””! Indeed, it is a remark- 
able fact that, if we look for a modern counterpart to the 
bishop of the Primitive Church, we find his lineaments more 
truly preserved in the Moderators of Presbyterianism and the 
Superintendents of Methodism than in the Bishops of the 
Episcopal Churches. 

_ These, then, are the main reasons why Nonconformists 
have not been persuaded by the Bishop of Gloucester’s plea 
for the acceptance of the Episcopate. He has given us no 
adequate justification for his confident claim that “ for a 
united Church the Historic Episcopate is a necessity.” 


1 The Primitive Church, p. 262. 
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III. 


But it is never enough merely to rebut the claims of 
others ; we must be able to give positive reasons why Non- 
conformists hesitate to accept the Historic Episcopate as a 
basis of reunion. 

First, though by no means first in importance, we are 
not sure if the Bishops are quite in earnest when they speak 
of an Episcopate more after the pattern of that which existed 
inthe Primitive Church. One of many passages in the Appeal 
of the Lambeth Conference of 1920 which made a deep 
impression on Nonconformist minds was the following : 


“‘ But we greatly desire that the office of a Bishop 
should be everywhere exercised in a representative and 
constitutional manner, and more truly express all that 
ought to be involved for the life of the Christian Family 
in the title of Father-in-God.”’ 


With equal pleasure we read the statement of the Bishop 
of Gloucester himself : 


“ It is, then, not Episcopacy as it is presented by the 
medizval Church, not the Anglican presentment, which 
is the medizval conception modified by a good deal of 
English common sense, but the constitutional Episco- 
pacy of the Catholic Church of the early centuries that 
we desire as a basis for reunited Christendom ”’ (pp. 246f). 


We believe, of course, that the bishops meant what they 
said; but eleven years have passed, and when we look for 
any step towards the realisation of their own desires, we 
find—nothing! The bishop is stilla Prelate ; he is addressed 
as “ my Lord,” he lives in a “‘ palace,” and is surrounded by 
earthly pomp and circumstance. Now, it may be contended 
that the constitutional changes mentioned in the Appeal were 
meant to be the harvest of reunion. If this is so, we can only 
say that eleven years provide time within which one might 
reasonably look for preliminary tilling and sowing, and 
perhaps a harbinger or two of spring. Few things would 
impress the mind of Nonconformity more than even initial 
attempts to shape “‘ the office of a bishop ” in such a way 
that it would ‘“ more truly express all that ought to be 
involved for the life of the Christian Family in the title of 
Father-in-God.” It is only fair to add that such experiments 
as we have made in our own communions in the appointment 
of officials episcopal in type do not fill us with confidence ; 
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our tendency is to limit these experiments, or even to regard 
them as failures. We are altogether impressed with the 
truth and greatness of our Lord’s words, when He said: 
“* But be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your teacher, and 
all ye are brethren.” 

Again, in a church established on an episcopal foundation, 
we have reason to fear the dangers of external organisation, 
and the consequent limitation of spiritual freedom. We 
cannot but notice the way in which the conception of what 
is “ canonically valid” is set over against “spiritual validity,” 
even in the case of a man so broad-minded as the Bishop of 
Gloucester. If he were challenged, I have no doubt that 
the Bishop would agree that the latter is the main concern; 
but he speaks of “ spiritual validity ” almost as if it could be 
taken for granted ; as if it were of greater, or at least of equal 
importance, that an institution should be “ canonically 
regular.”” This, I think, is the impression made upon most | 
Nonconformist minds by such a passage as the following 
from the article already mentioned : 


““We could not say that the ministries of non- 
episcopal communities are, either from the point of view 
of the Church of England or from the point of view of 
the historic tradition of Christianity, valid in the sense 
of being canonically regular. On the other hand, we 
have no desire to say that they are invalid in the sense 
of being without spiritual validity ’’ (p. 210). 


He cannot say one thing; he has no desire to deny the 
other! And the other, the all-important matter of “‘ spiritual 
validity,” comes in as a kind of concession! I wish it could | 
be recognised how much harm is done by observations of this 
kind. In Nonconformist ears they are offensive. But the 


matter is not merely that of wounded amour propre ; it goes | 


a great deal deeper than that. We think that such state- 
ments represent a point of view characteristic of the episcopal 
mind, a tendency to exalt what is “‘ canonically regular” 
over what is “ spiritually valid,” or at least to emphasise 
“‘ canonical validity ” to such a degree that movements of 
the Spirit are either chilled or driven into the wilderness. 
This 1s what happened in the case of Methodism in the 
eighteenth century ; while, on the other hand, the Franciscan 
movement of the thirteenth century, which remained within 
the episcopal fold, wilted and died. It may be that an 
episcopal discipline has yet to be discovered within which the 


rights of spiritual freedom can be maintained ; but, mean- 
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time, Nonconformists cannot be blamed if they look at the 
Historic Episcopate with dubious eyes. 

But the main reason why Nonconformists are unwilling 
to accept the Episcopate is a just and well-founded fear of 
Sacerdotalism. This does not mean that we do not recognise 
the presence of Christ within His own Sacraments. In 
Nonconformity this belief is far more powerful and far more 
widely held than is commonly understood. What is almost 
universally denied amongst us is any conception of sacra- 
mental grace which works ew opere operato, which depends for 
its effectiveness upon priests whose “ ministries . . . are 
valid in the sense of being canonically regular.”’ It may be 
asked, why, with our emphasis upon spiritual freedom, we 
cannot contemplate a united Church in which men who hold 
such conceptions could not live with others. If that were all, 
we should have no answer to make. But it is not‘all. This 
so-called ‘‘ Catholic conception ’’ is anything but catholic 
inits manifestations. It is, and must be intensely missionary; 

~ since, for those who hold it, it is either the whole truth or not 
_{ treat all. Thus, while it often produces depth and saintli- 
ness of character, it proves a source of narrow-mindedness, 
tyranny, and persecution. Of this we have reason to speak, 
since we have so often been its victims. The bearing of 
Sacerdotalism on the question of the Historic Episcopate is 
obvious. In Non-Episcopal communions these conceptions 
are almost non-existent. It is within Episcopal communions 
that they live, because the Episcopate, interpreted in a 
certain sense, is essential to their existence. This thought is 
always in our minds when we think of the Episcopate. We 


d | picture to ourselves a united Church in which the Episcopate 


is “a necessity,” and we see a Church in which yet wider 
" opportunity is given to the spread of sacerdotal ideas, in 
~ which our children and our converts on the Mission Field are 
exposed to perils from which at present they are free. It 
may be said that this is an unfounded fear, that, with the 
accession of Nonconformity, the perils of Sacerdotalism 
within the united Church will actually be diminished, This, 
as it seems to me, is a possibility to be explored further ; it 
cannot possibly be assumed in advance by immediate sub- 
mission to the demand that “for a united Church the 
Episcopate is a necessity.” 


IV. 


The points I have summarised in the preceding sections 
_ Tepresent views which are very widespread in the various 
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Nonconformist communions. They explain, I suggest, why 
it is that the Bishops “‘ have not found any real desire for 
reunion ” amongst us. It is entirely wrong to suppose that 
the desire itself does not exist. On this matter Noncon- 
formists themselves are the best judges, and their published 
replies to the Appeal of the Lambeth Conference of 1920 are 
open to the world. I take the opportunity of saying that in 
Nonconformist hearts the desire for reunion is as living and 
as deep as anywhere in Christ’s Church. Our “ unhapp 
divisions ”’ fill us with no pride. For us, too, the torn and 
broken Body of our Lord is a spectacle which cries out to 
heaven and to earth. We know that it is entirely contra 
to the mind of Christ, and that it is a source of fatal weakness 
to us in our witness and warfare in the world. 

It is perhaps not so surprising as it seems that the Bishop 
of Gloucester should make the statement to which I have 
referred. When the Bishops imagine that they have found | 
no real desire for reunion amongst us, they are thinking 
mainly of the Historic Episcopate and of our attitude thereto, 
They are so sure that this is one of the “ basic principles 
without which a united Church cannot be built up ” that if 
others doubt this claim, it seems as if they were not in earnest 
about reunion. Nothing could be more mistaken. But if it 
is still felt that this is not a sufficient reply, there is another 
consideration which I would urge. If, on the one side, the | 
demand for the Historic Episcopate is made, and if, on the 
other side, it is felt that this demand is so difficult as to be 
well-nigh, if not altogether, impossible, a situation is reached 
which looks very much like an impasse. Very many Non- 
conformists feel this more forcibly than the present writer 
does. The result is that they cease to speak, and perhaps to 
think, of reunion; it does not seem to them “ practical 
politics.”” The further result is that, in the eyes of those 
who make the demand, they appear to have “ no real desire 
for reunion.” The mistake lies on both sides. Whatever the 
appearances may be, the desire for reunion is there. The 
impasse, moreover, does not exist, if there is goodwill on both 
sides. All talk about “ practical politics ’’ is fundamentally 
misleading ; in the common pursuit of a spiritual objective 
the most formidable of obstacles can be overcome. 

In closing this article, I should like to make one or two 
practical suggestions prompted by the situation as it actually 
exists. I suggest that we shall make no further progress 
towards reunion until it is recognised that as yet we have not | 
found a scheme on which we can agree, and that the objective 
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is still one to be sought in a spirit of faith and adventure. 
It may be that our present failure will show us that there is a 
better way than that of discussion and bargaining. Discus- 
sions will always be necessary, but the greater need is fellow- 
ship. This is not a sentimental demand; it is a plea 
strongly underlined by experience, and especially in connec- 
tion with such reunions as have been consummated or are in 
process of consummation. The strongest factor in making 
these unions possible was fellowship in worship and service. 
This was so in the case of the reunion of Presbyterians in 
Scotland, and it is so in the case of Methodist Union shortly 
to be effected. It may be said that in these instances the 
differences were less great than in the wider scheme of 
reunion. This is true, but it can easily be exaggerated. 
Differences of the kind in question are largely relative to the 
people who feel them, and in both the instances mentioned 
they were such that it seemed to many as if they could not 
be overcome. They were overcome, but it was through 
discussions resting upon fellowship ; and if a further example 
is necessary, none better could be found than that of the 
union of the Churches of South India which is at present 
under debate. 

In 1920 the Bishop of Gloucester discussed the question 
of intereommunion and decided against it. 


‘“‘ The proposed corporate Communion for those who 
are not united will do nothing but hinder Reunion [he 
wrote] for it will not be wholly sincere ”’ (p. 289). 


The same reason led him to reject the suggestion for the 
interchange of pulpits. The Bishop’s alternative was simple. 
“Let us make up our minds in what we disagree and then 
terminate our disunion.”” The proposal has not succeeded, 
and it may safely be said that it never will succeed. It 
treats the problem as if it were almost exclusively an intel- 
lectual problem ; it does not touch the deepest springs of 
being or of religion. It would not serve to settle a private 
quarrel of a year’s standing, still less to close differences 
between communities separated by centuries of misunder- 
standing, parted by bitter memories and by deep-seated 
religious passions. Salvation by Committees might be a 
theme for jest, if it were not so unutterably sad. 

The evidence presented by the article in the Church 
Quarterly Review is that the Bishop has not yet changed his 
mind on this issue. 
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“* We believe . . . that to encourage intercommunion 
amongst those who are not really united together in true 
Christian brotherhood is not to bring about union but 
to delay it, that it will mean a very definite unreality in 
our sacramental life ’’ (p. 225). 

“* After all [he reminds us] Episcopalians have their 
traditions and their beliefs, and even their prejudices, 
as well as Presbyterians or Wesleyans, and no one would 
think that the cause of Christian unity or Christian 
charity would be furthered by trampling upon those 
traditions ” (pp. 223f). 


In this sentence, I suggest, the Bishop touches the real 
difficulty. Fundamentally, the obstacle to Reunion is not 
the Historic Episcopate so much as traditions, beliefs, and 
prejudices, wherever they are found. Unless these things 
can be overcome Reunion can only be external, a scheme of 
comprehension masking fundamental disunity. And how 
can these prejudices be overcome except in corporate prayer 
and devotion ? If it is said that corporate communion “ will 
not be wholly sincere,” the question must be pressed, “ For 
whom will it not be wholly sincere ?”’ The answer, if it can 
be found, will show where the ultimate difficulties lie. The 
main obstacle is want of true Catholicity. For it is no 
paradox, but simple truth, to say that those only can be 
reunited who are one already. Reunion, when it comes, will 
not be an achievement; it will be a consummation. It will 
be the expression of what is actual; not provision for what 
is possible. Banks can be amalgamated on the basis of an 
agreed scheme; but the Church is Christ’s Body, and its 
broken unity can be restored only by a process of growing 
together, by sharing a Real Presence where differences die 


like late snows in spring. 
VINCENT TAYLOR. 
HEADINGLEY, LEEDs. 
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CHILD MARRIAGE IN INDIA. 
ELEANOR RATHBONE, M.P. 


Four years have passed since Katherine Mayo’s Mother 
India shocked the public opinion of the Western world as it 
has seldom been shocked by any book and never by one 
concerning women. ‘The general verdict soon crystallised 
into the cliché, that while the facts of the book were nearly 
all true, its generalisations were one-sided and exaggerated. 
Opinions as to its effects were less unanimous. Some well- 
yualified and impartial observers declared that it had 
juickened the pace of social reform in India as nothing else 
sver published has done. Others, equally well equipped, 
would admit nothing but that it had embittered relations 
xetween British and Indians and intensified our political 
lifficulties. These judgments are not incompatible and both 
nay be true. But those who hold the latter view have too 
ften helped to frustrate the former by trying to thrust not 
mly the book itself but the facts it disclosed into oblivion. 
fhe very mention of child marriage, purdah, the ill-treat- 
ment of widows, untouchables and animals has been dis- 
couraged by these sympathisers lest it should hurt the feelings 
of their Indian friends; while merely to utter the name of 
Miss Mayo herself is to be met—in these circles—with a 
shocked silence, as though one had said something improper. 

Fortunately for India, not all its British friends behave 
like sycophants and not all Indians behave like ostriches. 
There are Indian men and women who—at least when speak- 
ing among themselves—have had the courage not only to 
admit obvious evils, but to probe into hidden evils and to 
search for remedies with unsparing industry and complete 
frankness. Hence has come about the paradox, that one 
of the most terrible documents ever published by a people 
about themselves is, nevertheless, one of the most hopeful 
auguries of that people’s future fitness for self-government. 
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I refer to the Report of the Joshi Committee on Age of Conseni 
published in Calcutta in 1929. That it passed almost yp. 
noticed everywhere may have been due to the fact that it js 
a Government publication, and these seldom reach the gener 
reader. But they can be made to do so when the Government 
concerned desires it, as witness the Simon Report of the 
Statutory Commission, which became one of the year’s best 
sellers. In the case of the Joshi Report it is evident that 
neither the Government of India, nor the India Office, no 
Indian politicians desired publicity for a document which 
reflects little credit on any of them and demands of themall 
greater vigour and courage than they possess. 

Now again this American stranger, this Katherine Mayo, 
has burst into the field with a strident trumpet blast, which 
shatters the conspiracy of silence—a blast loud enough to 
be heard even above the political turmoil and clamour. The 
title of her new book— Volume Two : a Digest of the Evidene 
and Report of the Indian Age of Consent Committee 1—at once 
claims too little and too much. The book is not merely a 
digest, but a commentary in Miss Mayo’s own vivid and 
vitriolic style on the Report. But it digests and comments 
only on that part of it which concerns Hindus. One might 
read it from cover to cover without discovering that, to 
previous students of its subject, the chief surprise of the 
Joshi Report was its revelation of the extent of child marriage 
and all its attendant evils among Muslims as well as Hindus. 
The omission is unfortunate, because it cannot but give 
basis to the charge that Miss Mayo has a vendetta against 
Hindus. It would seem ungrateful for an Englishwoman to 
complain of her further omission of all commentary on 
British action—or inaction—with respect to child marriage 
during the century and a half of British rule in India, But 
those who share the responsibility for that rule, as every 
enfranchised British citizen must, dare not follow Miss Mayo 
here. Hence in what follows I will take my facts from the 
Report itself and from other Indian sources, rather than 
from her book. 

First, as to the events which led up to the Report. The 
evils of child marriage have long been known in India. But 


the fact that the custom is intimately bound up with the} 


Hindu religion has always made the Government very chaty 
of interference. It is true that in 1891, in reference to this 
very custom, Lord Lansdowne, as Viceroy, declared that 


1 Jonathan Cape, 1981. 
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Queen Victoria’s famous pledge “ to pay due regard to the 
ancient rites, usages and customs of India” was subject to 


the reservation that 


“in all cases where demands preferred in the name of 
religion would lead to practices inconsistent with indivi- 
dual safety and the public peace, and condemned by 
every system of law and morality in the world, it is 
religion, and not morality, which must give way.” 


But all that the Government then nerved itself to do was 
to raise the “‘ age of consent’ from ten to twelve. The 
Indian Penal Code of 1860 had made it an offence for any 
man, whether the husband or another, to have sexual inter- 
course with a girl below the age of ten. But the Act of 1891 
in some provinces led to serious agitation, with the result 
that the Government allowed it to fall into oblivion. After 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, Indian social reformers 
took the matter up and pressed for further legislation. The 
Government showed reluctance, but after the introduction of 
two abortive unofficial Bills and the report of a Select 
Committee, they yielded to pressure and themselves in 1925 
promoted an Act which raised the age of consent to thirteen 
inside and fourteen outside marriage. More agitation 
followed and two more unofficial Bills were introduced—one, 
by Sir Hari Singh Gour, to raise still further the age of 
consent ; the other, by Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda, to prohibit 
even the celebration of child marriages among Hindus. The 
Government then agreed to appoint a strong Committee to 
investigate the whole subject. It consisted of Sir M. V. 
Joshi, Home Member of the Government of the United 
Provinces, and nine others. All but one (a British woman 
doctor) were Indians, six Hindus and three Muslims; six 
were judges or advocates. After a year’s hard work—touring 
all India, interviewing 400 witnesses, issuing 7,930 question- 
naires—the Committee issued its unanimous report and nine 
volumes of evidence. 

The writing of that Report, in the teeth of religious 
orthodoxy on the one hand and sensitive national feeling on 
the other, must have required great courage. I am sorry 
that Miss Mayo does not pay it greater tribute in that respect, 
though she records the admission of one member that the 
evidence would have justified an even blacker picture 
(Volume Two, p. 102). 

I have only space here for the briefest summary of its 
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findings. It dispels practically every comforting fiction 
that has been put forward to extenuate the evils of early 
marriage. As to the extent of the practice, the Censys 
Report of 1921 showed the number of Indian wives and 
widows under the age of five to be 233,602; between five 
and ten, 2,118,900 ; between ten and fifteen, 6,609,331. But 
the Joshi Committee points out that these figures greatly 
underestimate the evil, since many of the younger girls 
found unmarried would marry before fifteen. Making 
calculated allowances for this, they reach the conclusion that 
nearly half the girls of India are married before fifteen (p. 95), 
As to the argument—the favourite among Indian apologists 
—that child marriage means only irrevocable betrothal, the 
Report shows that “consummation soon after puberty is 
almost universal among classes which practise early mar- 
riage’ (p. 92), while pre-puberty consummation “ exists to 
a far greater extent than may be ordinarily supposed ”’ and 
in some districts and communities, especially in Bengal, is 
common (p. 67). As to the assertion that girls in the East 
attain maturity much earlier than in Europe, the Report 
concludes that the actual difference averages only one year. 
Even this year is neutralised if we accept the view put 
forward by Miss Mayo on the authority of Sir Surendranath 
Banerjee, that age is usually reckoned in India from the date 
not of birth but of conception. As to the idea that the 
custom is mainly confined to Hindus, the actual percentage 
of girls likely to marry before fifteen, as reckoned in the 
Report, is 48-4 for Hindus and 37-01 for Muslims. And, 
finally, the Report demolishes the hope that the practice is 
rapidly disappearing. It says: 


“There is no doubt that the practice of early 
marriage is being gradually el by several castes 
and communities. But the pace of improvement is 
exceedingly slow. Moreover, progress in one com- 
munity is counterbalanced by retrogression elsewhere, 
and while castes and classes which are considered 
advanced may be getting over the practice, others are 
adopting the older customs to an increasing extent, 
with a view, possibly to ascend in the scale of caste 
hierarchy ”’ (par. 223). 


To so few is the faculty given of visualising facts from 
figures and human beings from generalisations about them, 
that the above dry statements will probably have evoked 
little surprise or dismay in those readers who have followed 
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me so far. They cannot, merely by themselves, have greatly 

rturbed the Committee who recorded them. It was not 
the familiar fact that child marriage is very common in 
India, nor even the regrettable discovery that it is diminish- 
ing scarcely at all, that led that weighty group of men and 
women to set their names to the following judgment as to the 
effect of child marriage. Rather, doubtless, it was the steady 
impact of evidence—from doctors and hospital matrons, 
lawyers and social workers, purdah leaders and politicians, 
belonging to every province, community and caste in India— 
which brought before them the piteous and harrowing story 
of one tortured girl child after another, till their minds were 
so wrought on that they could scarcely find words strong 
enough to express their condemnation :— 


“Early maternity is an evil and an evil of great 
magnitude. It contributes very largely to maternal 
and infantile mortality, in many cases wrecks the 
physical system of the girl and generally leads to 
degeneracy in the physique of the race. Let us compare 
the case of Sati which was prevented by legislation with 
the case of early maternity. Satis were few and far 
between. They compelled attention by the enormity 
of the evil in individual cases, by the intense agony of 
the burning widow and the terrible shock they gave to 
humane feelings. But, after all, they were cases of 
individual suffering ; the agony ended with the martyr 
and the incident had some compensation in the martyr 
being almost deified as an ideal Hindu ‘ Pativrata,’ a 
devoted wife, the subject of adoration after death. In 
the case of early maternity, however, the evil is wide- 
spread and affects such a large number of women, both 
among Hindus and Muslims, as to necessitate redress. 
It is so extensive as to affect the whole framework of 
society. After going through the ordeal, if a woman 
survives to the age of 30, she is in many cases an old 
woman, almost a shadow of her former self. Her life 
is a long lingering misery and she is a sacrifice on the 
altar of custom. The evil is so insidious in all the 
manifold aspects of social life that people have ceased 
to think of its shocking effect on the whole social fabric. 
... If legislation was justified for preventing Sati, 
there is ample justification for legislation to prevent 
early maternity, both on the grounds of humanity and 
in furtherance of social justice ”’ (par. 282). 
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Elsewhere the Report says : 


‘* The evidence will show how in every town several 
witnesses, both lay and medical, bore eloquent testimony 
to the sufferings of young girls in confinement. The 
witnesses speak of many deaths, abnormal deliveries, 
prolonged illness of mothers after confinement, sterility 
in some cases and prolonged debility or chronic invali- 
dism in many others ” (par. 367). 


No doubt the effect of such evidence is largely cumulative, 


But it is worth reciting a few instances to give the reader 
some idea of their nature. 


Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas gives an instance 
within his personal knowledge of a person who lost his 
wife at the age of 26 years, and was remarried when he 
was 28 years old to a girl who was 12 years of age, very 
healthy and extremely well-built for her age; but 
within 18 months of the latter marriage, the legs of the 
lady got paralysed and she died a premature death at 
the age of 24 or 25 years.” 

“Rao Saheb Seth Gulabchand of Dhulia relates an 
interesting personal experience relating to himself. He 
was first married when he was 12 or 13 years old toa 
girl of 8 who gave birth to three children in succession, 
two of whom died, and she herself died a few years later. 
He married a second wife who was 114 years old. She 
gave birth to her first child at 13 and a second child 
at 15; and both the children died, and the wife died too. 
He says that his eyes were then opened, and he next 
married a girl who was 16 years old, and was still living ” 
(par. 106; p. 45; The Deccan and Karnatak). 

‘“*. . . Mr Ismail Chandrigar, Honorary Secretary, 
Anjuman-i-Islam, Ahmedabad, refers to a case in which 
a Mohammedan girl was delivered of a child at the age 
of about 124, with the result that the child died three 
days after birth, and the mother died twelve or thirteen 
days after delivery. Syed Nawabali refers to a case of a 
Muslim girl of a respectable family who was married 
at 12 and gave birth to a male child, found to be 
epileptic at the age of 14, and to a second male child 
who proved to be a cripple some years later and 
eventually died of consumption” (par. 113; p. 48; 
Gujerat). 

‘“* Dr. Ranken, who is in charge of the Missionary 
Hospital, Poona, states that there were 52 women in 
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her hospital, of whom 18 were about 14 years of age at 
the time of the first child-birth and eight of them lost 
half or more than half of their children ; one was aged 
14 years at the time of her first child-birth and had lost 
eleven out of twelve children ; another of 14 had three 
full time children and they were all dead; fourteen 
girls were 15 years old at the time of the first child-birth, 
and five of them had no living child ; and ten girls were 
16 years old at the time of the first birth and six of 
them lost more than half of their children; while the 
remainder were 17 to 20 years old.” 


The last of these quotations suggests the effect of child 
marriage on the enormous infantile mortality of India. 
But—if we would be honest—we must admit that in the face 
of India’s growth of population at the rate of three millions a 
year, infant mortality is not an unmitigated evil. Until 
Indians learn to practise birth control, the death of a baby 


who 
* without a strife 
Slips in an instant out of life ” 


may serve to avert the later death of an adult from pestilence 
or famine. But no such extenuation can be urged for the 
death of a mother in child-birth. Of all forms of death it is 
one of the most tragic in respect of its physical agony, 
prolonged effects on the surviving family, and economic 
wastefulness. And when the victim is herself a child—think 
of it, those who have daughters of their own! Dr Macphail, 
described as ‘‘ a lady who has spent 50 years in the service 
of Indian womanhood,”’ writes : 


“‘T have attended six young girls who were about 
twelve years old, certainly not yet thirteen, and I have 
attended many who were in their fourteenth or fifteenth 
year. Almost invariably these labours were abnormally 
long and difficult and the inevitable suffering was greatly 
increased by terror. In one case the young mother went 
insane during labour from terror and pain, and it was 
many months before she recovered from the nervous 
shock and strain and was able to take her place in the 
family. When they do survive this ordeal, the salvation 
of these young mothers lies in the fact that the babies 
are usually very small.” 


1 Quoted by Dr Muthulakshmi Reddi before the Madras Legislative 
Council, March 27, 1928. 
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But these young mothers at least had skilled and tender 
service. The vast majority of births in India are stil] 
attended by indigenous dais. The following fragments from 
long descriptions by two Indians and one British doctor give 
some idea of their methods :— 


“In a great many homes in India, specially among 
the Indians of the higher castes, the puerperal woman is 
looked upon as unclean, whose touch necessitates a bath 
of purification, and therefore the worst and the oldest 
beds and such beddings as could be thrown away after 
the event are used, and the most useless lumber-room 
of the house is chosen as the lying-in apartment. Sepsis, 
puerperal fever, infantile tetanus, and other microbic 
diseases take their heavy toll from such suitable nidus 
and material for their development. After child-birth 
the poor mother is denied God’s light, and fresh air and 
even cold water. The windows and doors, such as there 
may be in that small room, are kept shut, and securely 
fastened ; and although ventilation is totally obstructed, 
and there are no fireplaces and chimneys in Indian 
houses, yet a fire in an ‘ Angethi’ is constantly kept 
going inside and a small chirag or taper is kept lighted 
day and night to ward off the evil spirits. Instead ofa 
clean accoucheur or a midwife, a dirty low class woman, 
with long and filthy nails and firgers cramped with 
dirty rings made of base metals, recruited from the 
untouchable caste of the Chamar or the Dosad, is 
requisitioned to usher into life the helpless infant who 
is the hope and future of the country. 

‘* T have been through the slums of the East End of 
London and of Edinburgh, and have practised midwifery 
there, and I have worked in the tenement houses of the 
back streets of ‘Dirty Dublin,’ but nowhere have I 
come across anything so repugnant, so appalling and 
so cruel ! 1 

‘In the way of food, a decoction of dill, fruit and 
jaggery (raw sugar), is given for the first five days. 
Bajra conji (a ‘ pudding’ made of millet and water) 
without any milk for another five days, and then 
gradually solid food. This goes on for twenty days. 
. . . During all this time the patient is kept confined 
to her corner, without light and ventilation, roasted 


1H. Suhrawardy, M.D., District Medical Officer, Lillooah, E.LR., 
Fellow of and Examiner for Calcutta University. 
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alive with the heat, and on the above-mentioned highly 
nutritious diet. Nobody, of course, touches her. The 
child, after delivery, is then given some jaggery and put 
in a corner of the room on a low stool to which all sorts 
of insects have access. Once I found a scorpion on the 
cot and it is nothing unusual to see ants crawling all 
over it. Among some of the Hindu communities, no 
clothes are put on the child for forty days, even in 
coldest weather. . . . Even when the dais send for 
qualified medical aid, they do so so late that we are not 
able to save the patient, and then she gets an excuse to 
shift the blame on the doctor and impress upon the 


tv ignorant relatives and friends that it was our English 
ridus method that killed the patient. Is it any wonder, after 
birth the above treatment, that so many women die during 


labour ? To me the wonder is that so many survive ! * 

“ Perhaps the hardest of all the consequences of this 
idea is the fact that it banishes the girl’s own mother 
at the very time when, if ever in a lifetime, a mother’s 
help is needed. While in some parts it is permissible 


di 
bie for the mother to enter the room on condition of her 
hted undergoing special ceremonial cleansing afterwards, 


special sets of clothing being sometimes reserved for the 
occasion, yet in the vast majority of cases the presence 
of the mother is forbidden.” 2 


with 

the _ As to the extent of maternal mortality, I gave reasons 
, is} ina previous article in this Journau (January, 1929) for 
who thinking there to be no exaggeration in Miss Mayo’s sensa- 


tional statement that : 


d of 

fery “In India, each generation sees the death of 3,200,000 
the mothers in the agonies of child-birth—a figure greater 
e I than that of the united death-roll of the British Empire, 
and plus that of France, Belgium, Italy and the United 


States in the World War.”’ 


i The Joshi Report fully bears this out. The appendix on 
ter Maternal Mortality summarises the evidence and exposes the 
ve inadequacy of the vital statistics. But nearly all the factors 
“ noted as producing inaccuracy would tend to understatement, 
M? ed not overstatement. The best accredited set of figures— 
“ that of Dr Adesheshan’s field study of 7,000 confinements in 


? Dr Miss Jerbanoo Edalji Mistry, L.M. and S., of Bombay, in a paper 
read in 1924 on My Experience of the Harm Wrought by Indian Dais. 
* Dr Arthur Lankester, Tuberculosis in India, 1920. 
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Madras Presidency—gives a rate of 17:89 maternal deaths 
per 1,000 births. Assuming for British India only fifteen 
deaths per 1,000 births (probably substantially below the 
truth), that gives for the 8,400,000 births of 1926 (and the 
number rises steadily) a yearly death-rate of 126,000 mothers, 
or about fourteen every hour. 

Coming to remedies, the Joshi Report found that the 
three previous Acts dealing with the age of consent had been 
— ineffective. One reason for this was that the 
aw was 


‘* practically unknown throughout the country. A 
knowledge of it was confined to judges, lawyers and a 
few educated men. . . . It is possible that a knowledge 
of the law and of the consequences of a breach thereof 
might have ensured a greater respect for it in many 
instances ”’ (p. 18). 


But there were other difficulties, some of them inherent 
in attempts to prevent the consummation of a marriage 
once contracted—such as the necessarily private nature of the 
offence, the lack of reliable registration of births and 
marriages, and medical evidence, and above all the reluct- 
ance of the victims to complain. 


“ The girl wife, impressed since childhood with ideas 
about devotion to her husband . . . would rather 
undergo any suffering than testify against him in a 


court of law, especially as social opinion might not 
uphold her.” 


The Committee recommended advance on the lines both 
of the Gour and of the Sarda Bill, namely, that the age of 
consent should be further raised to fifteen inside and eighteen 
outside marriage and that the minimum age for the celebra- 
tion of marriage should be fourteen for girls and eighteen for 
boys. To facilitate enforcement of the law, they recom- 
mended a number of administrative provisions, especially 


(a) The keeping of marriage registers in a prescribed 
form with details of age, etc. ; 
(b) ee compulsory notification of marriages and 
irths ; 
_ (c) The issue free of charge of certificates of birth and 
marriage to the parties concerned ; 
(d) The employment of women police, women jurors and 
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assessors and medical women in the investigation of 
sexual offences ; 

(e) The provision of separate women’s waiting-rooms at 
all Court houses ; 

(f) and, above all, a wide publicity campaign, aided by 
State funds. 


The only part of these recommendations acted on was the 
Sarda Bill. This, with the full approval of the Government, 
became law on October 1, 1929. Six months were to elapse 
before the Act came into effect—on April 1, 1930. Un- 
fortunately the orthodox—Hindu and Muslim alike—took 
full advantage of the interval. A veritable epidemic of 
infant marriages, amounting, it is said, to hundreds of 
thousands, took place—“ marriages in their thousands and 
tens of thousands of children six months and one year old,” 
according to one speaker in the Council of State debate. 
This, however deplorable, at least showed two things: that 
the people at last knew of the law, and that they expected 
it to be enforced. 

But it has simply not been enforced. That much is un- 
deniable. According to a statement in Parliament on June 8 
of this year, there have been in ten months only twenty- 
nine prosecutions. 

Miss Mayo, intent on her quarry, throws the whole blame 
on the Hindu. According to her, the Sarda Act was a 
dummy, a deliberate piece of window-dressing, designed to 
impress the Western world, to placate the opinion outraged 
by the revelations of Mother India. She points to the 
inadequate penalties it made possible—a mere fine of 
1,000 rupees, imposed if the Court thinks fit on every person 
responsible for the marriage of a child below the prescribed 
age, whether as bridegroom, parent, guardian, or officiating 
priest, etc., with the addition or alternative of a month’s 
imprisonment when the offender is a male over twenty-one. 
The only way of making such an Act really effective, she 
holds, would have been to invalidate the marriage, as 
proposed by the Sarda Bill in its original form, but rejected 
by the Legislative Assembly. She may be right, but 
certainly the Government favoured the weaker form of the 
Act, believing it to go as far as was safe in the teeth of Hindu 
orthodoxy. It is surely enough to admit that Indians are 
far too prone to mistake words for things and to shirk the 
hard work needed to convert words into things, without 


1 Hansard, May 18, 1931. 
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charging them with deliberate insincerity. In this case it jg 
clear that the political conflict of last year diverted and 
absorbed the energies of the reforming spirits who should 
have helped the Government to carry out the Act. Worse 
than that, they did not prevent—possibly they could not, but 
there is no evidence that they tried to prevent—their 
followers from so misrepresenting the Act to the Mohamme- 
dan populace of the north-west that it was reported to be one 
of the main causes of the outbreak at Peshawar. 

In the face of this hostility, the Government completely 
succumbed. In almost the first prosecution under the Act, 
they telegraphed to order the instant release of the prisoner— 
a man convicted of violating the Act in defiance of his Head- 
man’s warnings. As to the administrative measures urged 
by the Joshi Committee over two years ago as essential to the 
enforcement of the law, all that has happened is that they 
have been circulated to the Local Governments, who will 
“ give them their sympathetic consideration.” ?). In view 
of the difficulties which beset the rulers of India to-day, it 
would be rash to pass harsh judgments on what would other- 
wise seem inexcusable timidity and apathy. But what of the 
past, when the British were rulers indeed ? If child marriage 
is indeed “a practice inconsistent with individual safety,” 
was it enough to raise in 1891 the age of consent to twelve ; 
then after a period of thirty-five years, and much agitation, 
to raise it again to thirteen, and even then to make so little 
effort to enforce the law, that after it had been on the 
Statute Book for nearly forty years, its existence was still 
“unknown to the vast majority of the people.” Why was 
not the “ wide publicity ’”’ urged as indispensable by the 
promoters of the new Act given long ago to its predecessors ? 
If the full and exhaustive investigation which has now taken 
place was necessary, why was it not undertaken a generation 
ago? Doubtless the British officials of the past have 
genuinely believed it safer to trust to the slow workings of 
education than to legislation which they foresaw great 
difficulty in enforcing. But was not the evil great enough to 
justify some risks? Did they cudgel their brains for the 
means of overcoming the difficulty? Have they even 
attempted to lead opinion instead of following it ? Have the 
sufferings of these innumerable victims of a cruel custom 
lain heavily on their hearts? Or just because the victims 
are hidden from sight, have they in fact been almost totally 
forgotten? It is safe at least to say that if even a dozen 


1 Hansard, May 13, 19381. 2 Ibid. 
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widows in a year had achieved Sati in some public place in 
large towns, so that their cries and the smell of their roasting 
flesh had reached the British passer-by, their quick sufferings 
would have caused greater outcry than this annual toll of 
126,000 prolonged and unnecessary deaths of mothers in 
child-birth. 

And what of the future ? To listen to Indian nationalists, 
one might suppose that the first act of the emancipated 
nation will be to emancipate its womanhood. Yet looking at 
facts and probabilities, is it not obvious that evils so widely 
extended and strongly guarded by religious opinion and 
social custom as those described will tax all the skill of a 
newly constituted government, no matter how genuine the 
zeal of some of its members? They will have to go carefully 
in every question which concerns the prejudices of different 
communities, since communal divisions will be the weakest 
spot in any new régime. They will have to encounter just as 
much risk of odium as the present Government, without the 
unifying force of the British power, so useful (if for nothing 
else) as a scapegoat to bear the blame when anything goes 
wrong. Is it not likely that the reaction against Western 
influence will extend to such characteristically Western 
products as the rights and freedom of women? In times of 
revolution, when every party is looking for allies, everything 
is readily promised. But what security is there for per- 
formance, when revolution is over and men have become 
weary of change and idealism, and the crust of custom and 
prejudice has begun to harden over the cooling pot of men’s 
emotions ? Indian women reformers may then find that 
whether the representatives of government have white skins 
or dark, their point of view does not in essentials differ from 
that of the Kashmiri peasants who (as Dr Kathleen Vaughan 
reports) when they bring their labouring wives to hospital, 
bring with them a rope to bind the corpse to the bier, remind- 
ing themselves that this is the common lot of women. Pa 

Against this danger there is one possible safeguard—that 
Indian women themselves should take full part in the framing 
and working of the new constitution. But the opportunity 
to do this must not be on the lines of the paper equality now 
granted them, which enables the women of India to vote 
“on the same terms as men,”’ those terms being a property 
qualification which only a negligible number of women 
possess. It must be such that the new constitution may be 
moulded to meet the special needs, natures and conditions of 
women as much as of men, 
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Meantime, Great Britain is still, nominally at least, the 
dominant power in India. The sands of her domination are 
rapidly running out. To at least one student of the political 
weather and of the men who hold the tiller to-day, there 
seems every probability that the reproach of apathy and 
timidity in the face of the cruel evils described in these 
pages will rest to the end upon British rule. 


ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 


House or Commons. 
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SECOND THOUGHTS ON HEDONISM. 
C. J. CADOUX, M.A., D.D. 


HEDONISM may be defined as the theory which regards the 
good subserved by a morally right choice as happiness, or 
(alternatively) interprets the morally right motive as a desire 
for happiness. As a genus it embraces two species: when 
the happiness in question is taken to be that of others, the 
theory is altruistic hedonism, or utilitarianism ; when it is 
one’s own, we have egoistic hedonism. Of this latter, there 
is a sub-variety known as psychological hedonism, according 
to which man not only ought, but always does, seek his own 
happiness and by virtue of his constitution is incapable of 
seeking anything else. All the best modern philosophers 
have rejected hedonism—and most emphatically its egoistic 
variety. They have, however, to all appearance, failed to 
give happiness any agreed and integral relation to morality. 
That fact is sufficient to explain the occasional recrudescence 
of hedonism in our midst, and perhaps to justify the devotion 
of a few “ second thoughts ”’ to a consideration of it. . 

Man’s inward experiences and operations are of three dis- 
tinguishable types: he becomes aware of facts—this is 
cognition; he undergoes sundry feelings—this is emotion ; 
he makes choices and efforts—this is eonation. While in his 
experience at any particular moment more than one of these 
three may be involved, they are, for purposes of analysis, 
clearly distinguishable. Now conation differs from cognition 
and emotion not only in its inherent character, but also in 
this—that of it alone can morality and freedom be predicated. 
Cognition and emotion no doubt affect, and are affected by, 
conation ; but considered by themselves they are neither 
moral nor free. There is nothing morally good or bad in 
feeling refreshed by rest or pained by a blow; nor have we 
any choice in so feeling. There is nothing ethically noble or 
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ignoble in being aware of the existence of things we see and 
hear ; and here, again, we are the victims of necessity. 
The eye—it cannot choose but see ; 

We cannot bid the ear be still ; 


Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against, or with our will. 


But in regard to conation, self-scrutiny has convinced | 
most of us that we are at least in part free. Many more things | 
in this universe are determined causally than we have 
hitherto imagined. Only one province indeed, viz. abstract 
mathematical relations, has always been regarded as rigidly 
subject to law. But science has shown us that mechanical 
relations also, as seen in stars, and crystals, and physical 
objects generally, are causally regulated. The same is true 
of plant-life ; only the bewildering variety of it makes us 
well-nigh incapable of realizing the fact. Sub-human animal 
life, with its partial resemblances to human independence, 
is more problematic; but science seems on the whole to 
incline to the view that the reign of pure instinct leaves the 
brutes no real faculty of choice. 

As regards men, the theory that human conduct is com- 
pletely and rigidly decided by pre-existing causes has fre- 
quently been held. It appears in greater or lesser measure in 
the fatalism of the Semite, the pious belief of the Jew in God’s 
Almightiness, the religious determinism of Augustine, of the 
medieval Church generally, and of Calvin, and in the necessi- 
tarian philosophy of certain modern thinkers. The most | 
interesting group for our purpose are the psychologists of the 
deterministic school, who point out that, however free a man 


may think he is in deciding what he will do, he is really all — 


the time being pushed in spite of himself in this or that — 
direction by the psychological conditions to which he is © 
subject. And there can be no doubt that to a very large | 


extent man is so pushed. He is pushed by the facts which he | 


cannot help cognizing ; the objective world lays its coercive 
hand upon him. He is pushed by his parentage, his circum- © 
stances and his bodily condition (whether of health, fatigue, 


hunger, or what not). He is pushed by those emotions that ~ 


we call ‘ instincts ’—various forms of self-assertion, such 


as pugnacity, fear, vanity, sex-feeling, curiosity, desire , 


for completeness, affection for offspring, and all the range 
of human passions and appetites. And lastly, he is pushed 
by the force of habit : his past actions press mightily upon 
him for repetition, so that, even were he free in the past, in 
the present he is at least much less free, if free at all. 
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But despite the psychologists, self-scrutiny has, as I 
said, convinced most of us that, notwithstanding all these 
verning conditions, we are at least in part free to choose. 
Our liberty may be narrowly circumscribed, but it is not dis- 
proved. It is impossible in this place to undertake a proof of 
the existence of freedom. If the great and common experi- 
ence of “‘ feeling responsible ”’ does not convince a man that 
he is not completely determined by causes, I know of no logic 
that will convince him. But I must insist that, if freedom be 
not conceded, no morality in the strict sense can be recog- 
nized. We may indeed deplore the indulgence of one instinct 
and admire the indulgence of another; but our blame and 
our praise are, in such cases, strictly speaking, esthetic rather 
than moral. This seems at first sight a pity—to pronounce, 
for instance, a mother’s instinctive love for her babe, or a 
youth’s instinctive love for his betrothed, to be not so much 
ethically as esthetically good. We may, if we please, 
describe it as morally beautiful, to distinguish its beauty 
from that which is sensuously beautiful (like a flower or a 
piece of music) or dramatically beautiful (like clever descrip- 
tive portraiture in words or colours). We may take note also 
of the vast range, variety, and interest of man’s instinctive 
conduct, far surpassing the wide efflorescence of plant and 
animal life. But in so far as any piece of human conduct can 
be regarded as purely instinctive, it must be regarded as 
purely determined ; and however beautiful or ugly it may 
be, its goodness or badness cannot in the strict sense be 
described as moral. Morality can characterize only that 
region of life in which there is real responsibility, and real 
responsibility can exist only where there is real freedom. 
The moral praise or blame we attach to involuntary acts 
resulting from fixed habit is only an apparent exception to 
this ; for the judgment is really passed on the free acts that 
made the habit. A man may not, in the usual sense, be 
responsible for what he does when he is drunk; but he is 
probably responsible for getting drunk. And if, because he 
is a habitual toper, he is not fully responsible for getting 
drunk now, he is responsible for the past acts that made him 
a toper. 

Assuming then the reality of freedom, and observing, 
moreover, that all free choice is to a greater or less degree 
morally good or bad, right or wrong, we have next to ask, 
whether moral quality belongs to a choice by virtue of the 
inherent nature of that choice irrespective of results achieved 
or foreseen, or by virtue of the results in which the choice 
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eventuated or was intended to eventuate.! In spite of the 
great names that can be quoted in favour of the former 
alternative—the Intuitionist view—I must give my vote for 
the latter, and I do it confidently. Results cannot be ignored 
in the moral assessment of choices and motives. Puttin 
aside for a moment those cases in which events fall out con- 
trary to reasonable anticipation, we must surely say that a 
man’s choice is morally right or wrong according as the result 
he wishes to achieve is morally good or bad. “ Moral activity 
or conduct,” says J. S. Mackenzie, “is purposeful action; 
and action with a purpose . . . is moved... by the thought 
of some end to be attained.” The reductio ad absurdum of 
the strictly intuitionist view is seen in Lecky’s serious and 
emphatic argument that a morally evil act may sometimes 
have less disastrous results than a morally faultless one, and 
that righteousness may sometimes do more harm than good 
—somewhat on the lines explained by Salisbury in Shake- 
speare’s “‘ King John ”’: 

Such is the infection of the time, 

That, for the health and physic of our right, 

We cannot deal but with the very hand 

Of stern injustice and confuséd wrong. 
This means, of course, that it is sometimes our duty to do 
more harm than good; or—if we may make the not very 
bold assumption that it is always morally right to do good 
rather than harm—what Lecky proves to us is that it is 
sometimes morally right to do what is morally wrong. 

How needful it is to make results the basis of our moral 
judgments appears also in our normal method of solving 
dilemmas. When we are faced with a conflict of duties, it is 
indeed conceivable that we might try to settle it by con- 
sulting such a graduated table of ‘“‘ springs of action ”’ as 
Martineau elaborately constructed: but it is not often in 
real life that we should go to work that way. Normally, we 
should try to envisage the consequences of each of the alter- 
native courses before us, and to form a judgment as to their 
respective moral values. Sidgwick’s argument in The Methods 
of Ethics consists largely of an attempt to show that, even if 
our moral judgments are at bottom intuitional, we cannot 
in the tangle of conflicting duties convert them into prac- 
ticable rules without reference to the utilitarian ends which 
they severally subserve. 
Cases of course are known to us all, in history, fiction, and 


1 See the excellent discussion of this question by Dr A. C. Ewing in 
Tue Journa, January, 1981, pp. 827-841. 
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real life, where a moral choice has to be made in face either 
of almost complete uncertainty regarding actual results, or 
of almost certain disaster if what appears clearly to be the 
ight choice is made. In such cases one has, it seems, to do 
what is right regardless of the results. So Tennyson : 


And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 


And Burns, @ propos of honour : 


resolutely keep its laws, 
Uncaring consequences. 


And the familiar Latin tag: “ Fiat justitia, ruat celum.’’ In 
order to follow right one must of course know what it is ; and 
how is this possible if one cannot foresee the results? And 
how can a thing be right which threatens imminent dis- 
aster ? The answer would seem to be that in such cases a 
man avails himself of a scale of comparative values of springs 
of action, which embodies the gathered moral experience of 
the race in general, and of himself in particular, regarding 
what follows when those several springs of action are obeyed. 
This gathered moral experience results in investing certain 
great moral rules, like kindness, chastity, truth-telling, and 
justice, with a majesty which makes them trustworthy 
guides, even when the immediate results of adhering to them 
are either obscure or disastrous. We know they cannot be 
ultimately disastrous ; and the loyal martyr is able to say, 
“ Let justice be done, though the heavens fall,” just because 
he knows that, though temporary disaster awaits him, 
heaven is really on his side, and will not fall. Such disregard 
of immediate consequences clearly does not mean that the 
study of consequences has not played a determinative part 
in the settlement of those ideals that have at the moment to 
be more or less blindly followed. 

The absurdity of trying to base moral judgment solely on 
the inherent quality of the motive, to the exclusion of conse- 
quences, appears finally when we come to deal with cases in 
which really evil consequences ensue, either through avoid- 
able ignorance, when they were not intended or anticipated, 
or because, though clearly intended and anticipated, they 
were erroneously regarded as good. No doubt, an honest 
intention in such cases mitigates the condemnation we pass 
on the act as a whole, but it does not suffice to change the 
condemnation into praise. Mark Antony was perfectly right 
in describing Cesar’s murder as a “‘ foul deed,”’ before Le had 
enquired as to the motives of the conspirators. The Jew who 
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joined in persecuting the early Christians was not innocent 
because in killing them he thought that he was offering ser. 
vice unto God (John xvi. 2). Assassination for the sake of { 
robbery was not made morally blameless because the Th 
regarded it as a religious duty. The same applies to the head. 
hunting practised by the Dyaks of Borneo, and to the torture 
and burning of heretics and witches engaged in by medizval 
Christians. Ask Messire John de Stogumber how he felt 
about his moral innocence after the burning of “‘ Saint Joan.” 
We habitually blame ourselves for evil brought about unin- 
tentionally by our own shortsightedness or miscalculation; — 
and if a Christian theologian were to assure us that there was 
nothing to repent of so long as we had no deliberate intention 
to do wrong, our reply would be that no one can be morally 
innocent who has, intentionally or otherwise, behaved like a 
silly fool. Even to have a zeal for God does not make us 
innocent, unless it be a zeal according to knowledge. 

I take it therefore as proved that the morally right act is 
one that is so judged on the strength of the good results 
which it serves to bring about, or alternatively (if we insist 
on judging motives) that the morally right motive is the 
desire to bring about that good. The nature and constitution 
of that good it is the chief task of ethics to determine. 


Though we cannot but identify the good with the Will of 
God, we cannot discover what the good is by so defining it. 
For if we conceive of God in too personal a way, this defini- 
tion implies that the good has no inherent quality of its own, 
but depends simply on the fiat of an Almighty Person; 
whereas, if we conceive of God more pantheistically, we are 
unable to give the idea of the good any positive content. 
Nor does it help us to say that the moral good is determined 
by Reason (as Kant and several modern philosophers have 
been inclined to do) ; for Reason is the instrument wherewith 
we judge of facts, not of values, whereas a moral choice is 
every time a value-judgment. Equally unsatisfying is it to 
define the good as universal harmony—a concept much too 
vague to provide either clarity or guidance. 

It is common to all forms of hedonism to plead that the 
supreme good, the quest for which is the morally right motive, 
is some form of happiness. That man’s happiness and his 
goodness are in some close way integrally related to one 
another is a very deeply implanted human notion ; and it is 
doubtless owing to this fact that hedonism keeps re-asserting 
itself, in spite of its having been so repeatedly and trium- 
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hantly pulverized. It is, at all events, extremely interesting 
that some very convinced opponents of hedonism are at pains 
to declare that, while the desire for happiness can never be 
the motive for right action, happiness is yet an unfailing 
accompaniment of such action. Kant regarded this con- 
nexion as so important that he made the necessity of it the 

ound for believing in immortality, bringing in the new 
world to redress the balance of the old. Others, however, 
have been content to leave happiness without any definite 
relation to virtue, thereby giving the impression that they 
have not really solved their problem. 

Of all forms of hedonism, none has been more heartily 
execrated than egoistic hedonism, the theory which declares 
that the good subserved by morally right action is the maxi- 
mum happiness of the doer, and that the desire for that 
maximum happiness is the true motive of his morally right 
choices. If it is worthy of having any “ second thoughts ” 
devoted to it at all, it will have to be both expounded and 
also subjected to the tests of adverse criticism. I propose to 
merge these two processes into one and to let the exposition 
shape itself in the course of examining the objections. 

I. First of all comes the charge that the quest for one’s 
own happiness is selfish or egoistic (I use the two terms as 
interchangeable), and, being selfish, cannot be the true 


motive. 
** Judge not what is best 
By pleasure, though to nature seeming meet, 
Created, as thou art, to nobler end 
Holy and pure, conformity divine.” 


Before we grapple with this criticism, let us attempt to define 
a little more closely what we mean by happiness. When I 
try to define happiness, I cannot get beyond the statement 
that it is the emotional condition of a man when any depart- 
ment or aspect of his self is satisfied. I cannot therefore 
admit the legitimacy of earmarking the word “ happiness ” 
for some particular type of self-satisfaction, and refusing to 
apply it to others ; or of limiting the word “ pleasure ”’ (as it 
has so often been limited) to the satisfaction of the senses and 
the lower self generally ; or of regarding the words “ bliss ” 
and “‘ blessedness as designating something generically 
different, viz. the satisfaction of man’s religious impulses. 
The poet James Thompson uses the word “ bliss ” in describ- 
ing Epicurean pleasure : 
“. . . joining bliss to virtue, the glad ease 
Of Epicurus, seldom understood.” 
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Are you in doubt as to whether this word ought to be applied 
to such vulgar self-satisfaction as (for example) delight in g 
catchy tune ? Listen then to the comic songster : 


** Sing of joy, sing of bliss ; 
There is nothing like this— 
Yip-i-addy-i-ay ! ” 


Do you wonder whether so plebeian a word as “ pleasure” 
can rightly be used to designate the spiritual joys of heaven ? 
Consult the Psalmist—‘ At thy right hand are pleasures for 


evermore.” The reproach of selfishness rests upon an | 


extremely unfortunate ambiguity. Etymologically, the word 
“* selfish ”? means that which pertains to a man’s self. In 


that strict sense it characterizes eating, resting, earning a | 


living, and even making up a quarrel as truly as it charac. 


terizes the conduct of the dog-in-the-manger. In actual | 


usage, however, it has come to be applied exclusively as a 
term of reproach, stigmatizing the omission of duties morally 
owed to our fellow-men. But it is a pure assumption, and (I 
shall contend) an erroneous one, that the quest for happiness 
implies or involves such omission. To condemn all quest for 
personal happiness on the ground that it is “ selfish ”’ is to 
extend the stigma that marks what is selfish in the sense 
determined by popular usage, to everything that is selfish in 
the purely etymological sense. Perhaps such rigour is to be 
explained by that subconscious self. 

makes us frown upon any and every form of self-assertive- 
ness in our neighbour, even when it is wise and well-directed. 


I can imagine an ethical theory in which every thought | 


of self-satisfaction or self-realization is excluded from the 


definition of the moral good. I can admit the legitimacy of | 


speaking about higher and lower, 7.e. qualitatively different 
forms of happiness. I can admit some distinction for thought 


between the actual condition of self-realization and the feel- _ 
ing of pleasure associated with it. But I submit that you © 


cannot consistently accept self-realization or self-satisfaction 
as the supreme moral good, and then reject or disparage the 
quest for happiness on the ground that it is selfish. If the 


extension of this stigma is valid for the quest for happiness, | 


why is it not valid for the quest for self-realization ? 


II. In recognizing a qualitative difference between various 


forms of happiness, some as being higher and others lower, I 
shall be thought by many to have already given the hedonist’s 
case away. They will be lying in wait for my definition of 
“maximum,” so as to pounce on me with the plea that, if 
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the hedonist is aiming at the greatest quantity of pleasure, he 
cannot legitimately prefer some pleasures to others on the 
very different basis of a superior quality. This objection has 
been acclaimed as an unanswerable refutation of all forms of 
hedonism as such. It is indeed a valid objection to those 
forms of hedonism in which happiness is treated as if quantity 
could be predicated of it in the strict arithmetical sense. But 
are number and quantity the only categories under which 
differing degrees of greatness can have any meaning? I 
contend that they are not. There are many adjectives we 
can use in the comparative and superlative degrees without 
implying anything by way of quantity mathematically con- 
ceived. And when we are studying man’s happiness, we can 
speak of it as greater or less without implying that it is 

uantitatively measurable. We are here in a region where 
the difference between quantity and quality cannot be 
pressed, even if it be not altogether meaningless. 

By man’s maximum happiness then I do not mean the 
greatest quantity of pleasure in the mathematical sense, but 
the satisfaction of man’s largest and completest and most 
enduring self. The happiness that is qualitatively noble is 
that involved in the satisfaction of the whole man. The 


larger the self that is satisfied, the morally higher and nobler 
the act. The satisfaction of the narrower self through the 
indulgence of the physical Fe tr and of such instincts as 


the love of possessions and the love of praise, are not morally 
evil in themselves. We may surely say that the morally 
ideal life will not be one in which these narrower satisfactions 
are entirely or almost entirely crowded out by spiritual 
interests. The celibate life is not ethically nearer perfection 
than the married state; and the saint who does not enjoy 
his meals is simply an unhealthy, 7.e. a less saintly, saint. 
The satisfaction of the narrower self becomes morally wron 

only when (as of course often happens) it cannot be ha 

without sacrificing the satisfaction of the larger self. It is 
here that we can find the right place for Plato’s repeated 
disparagement of our animal passions—i.e. of the pleasures 
which satisfy the smaller, as contrasted with the larger, self, 
and which, if indulged beyond a certain point, land even the 
smaller self in pain. It is in the realized conflict between the 
two that there is born the notion of duty, the conception of 
an “ ought ’—the sacrifice of a present smaller for a future 
greater satisfaction. That larger self embraces man’s friend- 
ships and social contacts and sympathies, the development of 
his intellectual powers, his conscience, and his relations (as a 
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personal spiritual being) with God. It is patent that the 
satisfaction of this larger self spells, especially on a long view, 
happiness—the delights of friendship, the joys of service,! 
the pleasures of intellectual activity, the peace of an approy- 
ing conscience, the bliss of fellowship with God. 


* Solid joys and lasting pleasures 
None but Zion’s children know.” 


And if ever we sacrifice these in order to make sure of some- 
thing that satisfies the smaller—i.e. the purely animal, or the 
isolated, or the transient—self, we are committing a moral 
wrong ; we are preferring a smaller to a greater happiness, — 

It seems to be generally conceded by non-hedonists that 
such larger happiness does follow the morally right choice; 
that we anticipate that happiness in choosing; that, as 
happiness, it is qualitatively superior to sensual satisfaction ; 
that pleasure and pain necessarily affect the operations of 
our will; and that pleasure is a real good and worth having 
every time. But they insist on separating the state of satis- 
faction or the thing that satisfies from the enjoyment of the 
satisfaction, and on bidding us aim at one of the two former, 
but on no account at the latter, which, however inseparable 
from the former, must be regarded as a pure incidental. The 
distinction seems to me to be too finely drawn. We shall 
need to discuss it later. But I would observe here that the 
Teacher of the sublimest ethics ever known did not hesitate 
to encourage his followers to make these heavenly rewards 
their aim. He bade them rejoice under persecution because 
their reward was great in heaven (Matt. v. 12), told them 
not to love only those who loved them, because they would 
get no reward if they did (Matt. v. 46), and warned them to 
give alms, to pray, and to fast, in such a way that their 
Father would repay them (Matt. vi. 1-6, 16-18). Bousset, 
writing as a historian, declares “that all Jesus’ moral de- 
mands were based upon and prompted by the idea of reward 
and punishment,”’ and that “ the Gospel knows nothing of 
the doctrine that man ought to do good for its own sake” 
(Jesus [Eng. trans.], pp. 126, 129). And Paul was in the 
habit of appealing to his converts’ hope of reward—the 


1 Even Prof. J. H. Muirhead, who as a strong anti-hedonist would 
distinguish sharply between “‘ good” and “happiness,” yet says: ‘“‘ The 
benevolent desire for the good of others involves a reference to self .. . 
the object of all desire is a personal good. Hence it is only as involved in 
one’s own that one can desire one’s neighbour’s good: it is only as his 
good enters as an element into my conception of my good that I can make 
it an object of desire and volition.” (Elements of Ethics, p. 166.) 
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crown that was unlike the athlete’s in being incorruptible, 
put was also like it in being a crown (1 Cor. ix. 23-27: ef. 
2 Tim. iv. 8). 

III. In answer to the plea that virtue always brings the 
reward of happiness, whereas vice forfeits it, some philo- 
sophers have urged that this is by no means uniformly the 
case. Itis the case, some say, only with those who are already 
accustomed to love virtue; and, according to others, not 
always even with those. 


“The reproaches of conscience,”’ says Lecky, “ are 
doubtless a very real and important form of suffering to 
a sensitive, scrupulous, and virtuous girl who has com- 
mitted some trivial act of levity or disobedience ; but 
to an old and hardened criminal they are a matter of the 
most absolute indifference.” 


Martineau says of an imaginary pair, one of whom was a 
hero, the other a wordling: ‘‘ Each took the lot which his 
character rendered the least intolerable, and would have been 
more miserable in the other’s.”” And I myself have had a 
small boy confess sorrowfully to me that he found it 
“simply sickening being good.” 

I answer that the old and hardened criminal may, through 
ignorance, feel for the time no positive pain for his mis- 
deeds ; but he is by these misdeeds shut out from all that 
“realm of pure delight ” in which the virtuous girl normally 
moves. Martineau’s statement that the wordling would have 
been more miserable in the hero’s lot than in his own, rests 
on an entirely false hypothesis: the misery would beset 
indeed a wordling forced or forcing himself to conform in a 
purely outward and insincere way with the hero’s manner of 
conduct ; but this is what no hedonist would deny. What 
the hedonist claims is that, if the worldling were to be so 
converted in character as to become a sincere hero, he would 
(despite the cost) become a happier man; and against that 
supposition Martineau says nothing whatever to the point. 
The small boy who found it simply sickening to be good was 
at the moment being good by his own choice—a fact which 
proves that, though inexperience made him dwell temporarily 
on the cost of goodness, he none the less realized that good- 
ness was worth more to him than the transient and shallow 
joys of naughtiness. 

It is also claimed that, while pleasure attends the fulfil- 
ment of all desire, good or bad, the intensest pleasure attends 
the fulfilment not of the best, but simply of the strongest 
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desire. It seems a sufficient answer to say that intensity is 
not the crucial characteristic any more than numerical quan- 
tity. We are after ‘““maximum’”’ happiness; and for that 
not so much momentary intensity as completeness and there. 
fore also durability of self-satisfaction is what matters. Ing 
more general way the fact that virtually all who have tried 
both the narrower and the wider joys have found more happi- 
ness in the latter than in the former is of some value as 
proving that these wider joys are also the “ greater ”’ joys, 

It is a virtual necessity for those who take a theistic and 
not a pessimistic view of the universe to believe that things 
are so ordained that in the long run the maximum happiness 
comes to him who leads the morally noblest life. If this he 
denied, hedonism collapses. If it be accepted, hedonism 
indeed is not thereby proved. With Kant (who was no 
hedonist) the necessity of guaranteeing happiness was 
actually the basis of his belief in God and immortality. But 
the acceptance of such certainty of happiness leaves hedonism 
a possibility ; and it is not too much to say that, though 
this certainty cannot be empirically demonstrated, the 
assumption of it is a needful constituent in any rational 
view of the world that is not avowedly pessimistic. It is 
unthinkable that we live in a world in which the wltimate 
consequences of virtue can be misery, and the ultimate con- 
sequences of vice happiness. 

IV. I come now to a small group of objections based on 
the supposed psychology of desire. The hedonist argues that 
man’s ethically right motive is the desire to obtain maximum 
happiness for himself. To this the objection is raised that 
the prior motion, to the effect that the object of desire is 
always happiness, is either tautological or else false. If to 
desire something and to expect happiness from it are one 
and the same thing, then (it is said) the doctrine that the 
right motive is always a desire for happiness is pure tauto- 
logy, and nothing is really asserted in affirming it. But how 
can a definition in which the predicate does not contain the 
term to be defined or any of its derivatives be reproached as 
tautological ? I hold it to be true, and not mere tautology, 
that to feel a desire for an object is psychologically describ- 
able as the anticipation of happiness in the possession of it, 
and vice versa. 

This, if not tautology, is held to be false on several 
grounds. Thus: 

(a) It is contended that, though we may anticipate happi- 
ness from the fulfilment of our desire, and even know that 
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happiness is an inseparable accident of the fulfilment of 
desire, what we really desire is never the happiness, but 
always the object which it accompanies. Now I regard the 
negative side of this objection as palpably false. I do not 
deny that we truly desire objects; but I do deny that the 
desire for.an object is inconsistent with a desire for the 
happiness it brings. When I am hungry, I desire my dinner ; 
if I ask myself whether I also desire the happiness of being 
well-fed, I can only say that I certainly do. Will any reader 
say that in such circumstances he does not ? I desire my 
children to be well-behaved and decently educated; but I 
cannot see the sense of denying that I also desire the joy 
and satisfaction of seeing them so. I desire to please God : 
I also desire those “‘ solid joys and lasting pleasures” that 
are at His right hand. And I decline to be manceuvred into 
saying which member of each pair of desires I desire most or 
primarily. Since the members of each pair are inseparable 
in thought as in experience, to separate them and say that 
I desire one of them only for the sake of the other is a hair- 
splitting unreality. If two entities are really inseparable, it 
is legitimate to use either as a definition of the other. More- 
over the objection, if valid, would prove too much. It 
would prove that there is no such thing as a real pleasure- 
seeker—which is obviously untrue. If—as is clearly the case 
—it is psychologically true that the so-called ‘ pleasure- 
seeker ’’ really desires pleasure, why is this any less true of 
any man who believes just as firmly as the pleasure-seeker 
does that happiness is the inevitable accompaniment of the 
fulfilment of his desires ? 

(b) It is regarded by some as obvious that genuine cases 
of love and service—such, e.g., as a mother bestows upon her 
child—are certainly not exhibitions of a desire for personal 
happiness ; and that, if we were to try to regard our moral 
duties as a pursuit of happiness, we should do them badly, 
and further miss the happiness as well. To this I should 
reply that some at least of the self-forgetting love spoken of 
is purely instinctive, and is therefore not a case of moral 
conduct in the strict sense. For the rest, I fail to see why 
love and service deliberately bestowed should be vitiated by 
the acknowledgment that one is moved to love and serve by 
a desire for the happiness of loving and serving. We can 
best test the truth of this by putting ourselves in the position 
of the one loved and served. I do not feel that I should value 
the affection of my friend any less if he declared that he 
Sought my company mainly because he enjoyed it. As for 
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the contention that to aim directly at happiness is to make 
certain of missing it, that touches simply on the question of 
strategy. The pursuit of an object is not denied because it 
has to be temporarily obscured (and even perhaps lost to our 
consciousness) by the adoption of indirect means.} 

(c) Some think to disprove hedonism by urging that, 
whereas we know before experience that we desire certain 
things and often know them to be right or wrong, only experi- 
ence can teach us whether they will bring us happiness or the 
reverse. The supposed disproof is illusory. Desire is iden- 
tical with the hope for and expectation of happiness, not with 
the certain knowledge that we shall get it. And there is 
nothing impossible about hoping and expecting on the basis 
of a mere guess or of hearsay. What the lack of experience 
and full knowledge impedes is, not the intention to do right, 
but the discovery of what is the morally right course in a 
difficult situation. This discovery is in such cases no more 
difficult if one is a hedonist than if one is an intuitionist. 

(d) The fourth objection is concerned with the explana- 
tion of immorality. If what men really desire is happiness, 
one would expect that they would naturally desire their 
maximum happiness. The theory that they always do so is 
known as Psychological Hedonism. If it be accepted, and 
egoistic ethical hedonism be also accepted, we shall be landed 
in an entirely deterministic theory of morals, involving the 
view that no man ever does what he ought not to. As that 
is certainly not the case, one must reject psychological 
hedonism in the sense just defined. It is certainly true 
that men often do desire their maximum happiness; and 
this fact may be welcomed as revealing man’s general and 
natural tendency to virtue. But it is clear that men often 
desire something other than their maximum happiness. The 
explanation, at least in large part, is either that the erroneous 
desire is due to unregulated instinct not yet brought under 
the control of conscious choice, or else that it is due to 
ignorance as to what really brings the maximum happiness. 
Here belongs the famous theory of Socrates, that all virtue 
is knowledge and vice ignorance. This is usually regarded 
as certainly not covering all the facts. Before, however, we 
dismiss it hastily on that ground, let us reflect what an 


1 Cf. Sidgwick, Methods, p. 409 (“*. . . it is not necessary that the 
end which gives the criterion of rightness should always be the end at 
which we consciously aim”) and Mackenzie, Manual, p. 248, n. (“‘ It is 
scarcely necessary to repeat that this motive ” [the desire to realize the 
highest end of human life] “‘ need not be consciously present ”’). 
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exceedingly wide area it really covers. Let us recall the close 
association, in language and thought, of sin and folly, of error 
in life and error in brain. “ Tout savoir, c’est tout par- 
donner.” If anyone exclaims that mistake belongs to an 
altogether different category from sin, I would again remind 
him that no man, knowing he has behaved like a silly fool, 
feels morally innocent, or regards his ignorance or oversight 
as really excusing him. It was one who knew the human 
heart well, who said of his bitter enemies and brutal execu- 
tioners: ‘“‘ They know not what they do.” In pleading thus, 
I know I shall have Horace’s phrase cast up at me: “I see 
and approve the better things: I follow the worse.” I 
hazard the suggestion that those are not the words of a man 
about to yield to temptation, but of one condemning himself 
after yielding. It may however be argued that there is a 
state in which a man, fully knowing and realizing that a cer- 
tain course is going to involve for himself more evil (whether 
in the form of pain or not) than another course, nevertheless 
chooses the former. If there really be such a state, which I 
am inclined to doubt, it is a condition of perversity which 
defies explanation on intuitionist, as much as on hedonist 
suppositions. And, in any case, we do not need to assume 
the existence of such a state in order to explain sin as we 
know it. The assumption does not, as an explanation, really 
take us further into the basic mysteries of conduct than does 
the reference to the unregulated instinct and the ignorant or 
stupid miscalculation. 

V. The last main objection to hedonism which I mention, 
and which I cannot but regard as a strangely shortsighted 
one, is based on the plea that more often than not the 
morally noble course involves some measure of self-sacrifice, 
occasionally a great deal of it, and in extreme cases actual 
martyrdom, and that our moral approval varies in proportion 
to the seriousness of the self-sacrifice incurred. These pal- 
pably true premises are supposed to prove that the quest 
for personal happiness cannot be the morally right motive. 
The answer is quite simple. The occasion for self-sacrifice 
arises when, owing to the tangle of human affairs, the satis- 
faction of the larger self and the satisfaction of the narrower 
self come into conflict, so that a choice has to be made 
between them. Morally noble self-sacrifice is the sacrifice 
(in such a dilemma) of the narrower self for the sake of satis- 
fying the larger. The ultimate reason why, in the universe 
as God has made it, such conflicts of interest should arise, is 
hidden from us: that they do arise is undeniably clear. 
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Crises in which the narrower self that is sacrificed is yet g 
substantial part of the whole self are naturally the mogt 
acute, and the martyrdom involved in them calls therefore 
for the greatest praise. But it is absurd to ignore the martyr’s 
reward. Apart from a special class of exceptions to be dis. 
cussed presently, the martyrs of history have always been 
borne up during the agonizing ordeal by the prospect of the 
crown. “I have waged the good contest,’ wrote Pay| 
on the eve of his execution, “‘ I have run my race; I have 
kept the faith. Now there awaits me the crown for righteous. 
ness, which the Lord, that just judge, will give me on that 
day ” (2 Tim. iv. 7f.). The agony is real enough, but so is 
the crown. The agony truly appals, but the crown re- 
assures. Appeal has been made to the supreme martyrdom 
on Golgotha as a final refutation of hedonism: but it must 
not be forgotten that one very early interpreter says that 
Jesus endured the cross and ignored the shame of it “‘ for the 
joy that was set before him” (Heb. xii. 2)—and our best 
commentator explains that the word here translated “ for” 
means “ to secure.” And if that can be said about the sacri- 
fice of life, even more intelligibly can it be said of lesser self- 
sacrifice. When Jesus pictured the self-denial sometimes 
asked of us as the amputation of hand or foot, or the destruc- 
tion of an eye, did he not commend it on the ground that by 
such means alone we can escape the fires of gehenna and enter 
into life? What better illustration than this could we have 
of the choice between the lesser and the greater ? It is sur- 
prising that so careful a thinker as Dean Inge, in his desire to 
discredit pleasure-seeking, argues that the joy of motherhood 
is not pleasure. “It is quite different from pleasure,” he 
says; ‘‘ for pain, not pleasure, attends the birth of children.” ! 
Physical pain does, certainly; but why the non-physical 
satisfaction of the mother should not be called “‘ pleasure ” 
just as much as “‘ joy ” passes my comprehension. Pleasure 
is not purely a physical state, and therefore physical pain 
does not, as the Dean assumes, necessarily exclude it. 
There are, however, some self-denials which are not, at 
first sight, so easily explicable. There have been martyrs 
who, not believing in a future life at all, have voluntarily 
suffered without any prospect of the crown. Many such 
cases are, I believe, to be regarded as incurred because pro- 
longation of life damned by self-reproach or by the dis- 
approval of others was a less satisfying prospect than the 
prospect of immediate death. In other cases, as explained 


1 Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion, p. 65. 
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above, the decision to die was chosen in confident obedience 
to the majesty of some moral ideal accepted by mankind at 
large because of the blessings it brings, and in momentary 
disregard of the disaster which in this case it involved. The 
only case known to me of one who did believe in the future 
life expressing willingness to forfeit its joys under a moral 
impulse is that of Paul, when—in his love for his unconverted 
fellow-Jews—he wrote: “I could pray that I might be 
accursed (and banished) from Christ for the sake of my 
brethren ” (Rom. ix. 3). But Paul, though quite sincere in 
his love, knew perfectly well when he wrote those words that 
such a wish was, in the very nature of things, incapable of 
fulfilment. This ‘ nature of things,’’ which for the theist 
means the dispensation of a wise and perfect God, rules out 
as unthinkable the idea that the call for moral heroism can 
ever ask a man to sacrifice the supreme and eternal welfare 


_ of his immortal soul. 


The idea therefore that what we commonly know as “ un- 
selfishness” or “‘ self-sacrifice’ is necessarily inconsistent 
with egoistic hedonism is a complete and shortsighted illu- 
sion. It has been made the basis of the view that hedonism 
has in practice an evil effect on morals. I do not believe that 
the charge is substantiated by facts. Of course, it is possible 
to frame hedonistic theories that do lead to immorality : 
hence care is needed in stating the doctrine. But I have yet 
to learn that egoistic hedonism, when carefully stated, has 
ever misled anyone into immoral ways. If a man is minded 
to be immoral, or selfish in the bad sense, he does not usually 
wait until he has satisfactorily answered the philosophical 
objections to hedonism. Intuitionist philosophers, like 
Lecky and Martineau, were doubtless exemplary men: but 
so were the hedonists of various types—Paley, Bentham, and 
Mill. One of the most blatant egoistic hedonists that ever 
lived—Jeremy Bentham—spent his life wisely and usefully 
in the service of humanity. The fact that a theory has to be 
carefully stated, that it is easily misunderstood, and that it 
urgently needs to be safeguarded against misuse, ought not 
to create a prejudice against its truth. 

Is then egoistic hedonism as stated in this paper true or 
false? To judge by the consensus of recent philosophers, it 
is false. But the very emphasis of their language awakens 
doubt. They speak pityingly of the difficulties and differences 
of hedonist thinkers as if these were a set of conspirators 
aeeety bolstering up by various shifts some unanimously 
held, but nevertheless nefarious doctrine. But if the dis- 
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agreements between hedonists discredit hedonism, what are 
we to infer from the disagreements between its critics ? No 
doubt our investigation has not cleared up the deep under. 
lying mysteries in which the ultimate nature of our moral 
life is buried : but in that respect our intuitionist friends are 
no better off. We may, however, fairly claim to have ad. 
ministered a check to that overweening certainty with which 
the demise of hedonism has by some been proclaimed. Stated 
with due regard to the psychology of the self, it cannot be 
unfavourably contrasted with Green’s theory of self-develop. 
ment or self-realization in the way that Green himself and 
others have laboriously argued ; and it has the additional 
advantage of satisfying that innate sense of justice, which 
insists on some real link being found between happiness and 
goodness, and refuses to brand with the stigma of ignoble 
selfishness the Christian’s natural desire for that joy that is 
** unspeakable and full of glory.” 


C. J. CADOUX. 


BRADFORD. 
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X. 


THE CLASS BASIS OF LUTHER’S 
REFORMATION, 


ROY PASCAL, M.A. 


In the examination of heresy and sectarianism, recent 
research has had easy work in pointing out their sociological 
implications. A particular society, a particular class within 
society, is the concomitant of a particular doctrinal modifica- 
tion. The doctrine of the communal ownership of goods 
cropped up again and again during the Middle Ages amongst 
a predominantly rural population, subject to a kind of 
colonial policy of the urban dwellers ; a sharp division was 
made between religion and business by the Puritans, a pre- 
dominantly commercial and industrial society. It is easy 
to see these connections. It is easy to see the paradoxes 
caused by the double interests of man—religious and prac- 
tical. But it is harder to define the relationship between these 
two interests, and amongst the theories a main antithesis 
emerges, summed up in the antagonistic theories of Marx 
and Engels and of Max Weber. Shortly put, the difference 
consists in this: the former state that religious doctrine is 
the reflection of the economic basis of a particular society or 
class, and is dependent on it; while Weber maintains that 
doctrine develops independently and at the various stages 
of its development makes certain forms of society possible. 
From a philosophical point of view the theory of Weber has 
the disadvantage of making the metaphysical assumption 
that there is an autonomous development of mind in a certain 
direction, indirectly assuming, too, the existence of “ truth ” ; 
though these assumptions are so commonly made that 
generally they pass muster without examination. But no 
philosophical test can decide which of the two theories is 
correct. This study of Luther is meant to be a practical 
contribution to the solution of the problem. 

One is chiefly struck, when studying Luther, by the 
number of contradictions—and contradictions of a funda- 
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mental nature—in his thought and the effects of his thought, 
He destroyed an ecclesiasticism, and erected another in jts 
place ; he freed men from dogmatic control in religion, and 
forced them to subscribe to his own creed; he wished to 
purify religion, to free it from secular, non-religious influences, 
and made it a servant of the secular powers. These con. 
tradictions have led most of Luther’s historians to use freely 
the notions of arbitrariness and expediency. Lutheran and 
Protestant historians deplore but excuse the former, praising 
even the “‘ humanness ” of the reformer, while they extol the 
wisdom of the latter, whereby Luther, they say, saved the 
essential principles of his reform ; Catholic historians see in 
the former merely the workings of the devil, and mock at 
the idea of a religious reformer making a compromise with 
the secular forces. If one considers Luther’s thought isolated 
from all influences of his times one cannot resolve this anta- 
gonism ; but it is as unsatisfactory to be left to make such 
a choice as it is to believe that decisions taken arbitrarily by 
one man should decide the beliefs of a community for several 
hundred years. The purpose of this essay is to indicate a line 
of approach which will show Luther’s thought to be conse- 
quent and the connection between his thought and his 
actions (his religious and social system) to be, not merely 
historically, but also logically, necessary. 

Some steps have already been taken in this direction, 
particularly by Troeltsch, who has shown what modifications 
of dogma the social background of a period has produced. 
Concerning Luther, Troeltsch says : } 


“‘Here it is to be emphasised that . . . Luther's 
religious idea . . . issues purely from the inner move- 
ment of religious thought itself. It did not arise as 
the reflex of social or economic development. . . . Here 
rules the causality of purely religious thought. Certain 
influences from these elements are visible at most 
indirectly. . . . The whole individualisation of piety 
and the disengagement of the religious from the secular- 
political interests is a result of the general conditions, of 
city culture, of the growing independence of states and 
economic interests. But this indirect effect . . . only 
cleared the ground for new conceptions which grew out 
of the entirely personal struggles and labours of the 
Erfurt and Wittenberg monk.” 


1 Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen ed. Tiibingen, 1912, Vol. I., p. 482. 
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For Troeltsch then a great deal of Luther’s thought is 
accounted for by the social forces of his times ; the Lutheran 
Church itself was the product of a compromise between 
lower middle class and absolute prince ; but the core of it, 
the new religious experience, was a new reality achieved in 
isolation by Luther’s spirit. Thus we are left no nearer a 
judgment of Luther’s social importance, for Lutheranism is 
cut off by this definition from the experience of which it was 
at least an indirect effect; we can accept this experience as 
a fact or we can reject it. Adolf Harnack puts this very 
bluntly.1 He says it is Luther’s greatest merit to have 
identified the certainty of salvation with faith. 


** Such a self-confidence troubles us almost to anxiety 
. . . I can well understand those Catholic critics who 
notice in these letters [letters from Luther to the 
Elector of Saxony, 1522] an ‘insensate pride.’ We are 
left indeed only with the choice of judging this Luther 
so or of recognising that his case is peculiar in the 
history of the Christian religion.” 


This is the dilemma to which the acceptance of the con- 
cept of “ purely religious thought ” leads us: did Luther 
enrich religion with a new experience of the divine or did he 
fall to the seductions of a blasphemous phantasy ? And this 
opposition has led to all the many fruitless controversies 
concerning Luther—was his thought original or not ? was 
he a passionate egoist or an inflexible servant of God? did 
he live a pure life or not ? etc. To understand Luther one 
must have recourse to another method of approach, and 
that I intend to adopt is that of investigating what intentions 
underlay the formulations of Luther, not what such formula- 
tions mean for us nor their effect at the time. I shall first 
discuss his doctrine at critical moments of his development, 
when face to face with problems of fundamental importance 
for his age—the breakaway from the Church, the erection of 
his own Church and his attitude to the sects ; then, under the 
guidance of these facts, examine the meaning of his “ purel 
religious thought ”—his doctrine of justification by fait 
and of the responsibility of the individual soul—with a view 
to establishing that harmony between doctrine and action 
that must exist in a leader of a mass movement. Finally, I 
hope briefly to analyse his attitude to the secular order, and 
to indicate what fundamental principle guides this harmony 
and resolves what were apparent antitheses. 


1 Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte Tiibingen, 1910, Vol. 3, pr 812. 
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THE BREAKAWAY FROM THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, 


During the years immediately preceding Tetzel’s appear. 
ance in Saxony with the papal letters of indulgence, Luther 
had come to his final doctrine concerning justification by 
faith. In sermons and lectures he had censured the way of 
life of the clergy and their reliance on penitentiary exercises, 


But he had never attacked the idea of the Church, the Church f 


as an institution, nor the belief that the Church, as heiress 
of Christ, possessed untold merits of which her members 
were participants. Nor had he attacked the indulgence, 
When, however, he, as priest responsible for a particular 
flock, felt the immediate results of the indulgence, he was 
urged to action. The Wittenberg parishioners went in flocks 
to the neighbouring town of Jiiterbog, where Tetzel was 
stationed, and having bought their indulgences, refused to 
do the penances their own priest wished to impose on them, 
even refused to confess, by virtue of the indulgence. Thus 
the moral prestige of the regular clergy was weakened, and 
at the same time the income of the local Churches was 
endangered, for many of the penances had by this time 
reduced tlicmselves to money payments. Luther issued his 
ninety-five theses for disputation. Three main points 
emerge: (1) the attack on the papal financial system, on 
the money drain to Rome and the ill use of it there ; (2) the 
conception of the Church as the community of all believers, 
not merely of the consecrated clergy ; (3) Luther’s insistence 
that penance consisted not in an outward exercise but in a 
change of mind, repentance. None of these were new ideas, 
and Luther did not draw into dispute the papal power of 
issuing the indulgence nor the nature or communicability of 
the merits stored up in the Church. Luther wished, on this 
all historians agree, merely for a change of mind within the 
Church concerning certain customs. 

Tetzel, who opened the battle for the papal party, made 
the matter a question of political principle. In his answering 
theses he did not discuss whether Luther’s conceptions were 
right or wrong, but said that only the Pope had the right of 
deciding such matters, and that the Pope was infallible. This 
was the central point for the whole succeeding controversy 
between Luther and his opponents. In the “trials” at 
Leipzig, 1518, and Worms, 1521, he was simply called on to 
recant, i.e. to give way to papal authority ; where disputes 
were entered on they were held up by Luther’s denial of the 
authority of some papal statement. So much more impor- 
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tant did this matter appear to Luther than the theological 
differences, that at the Leipzig disputation with Eck he 
deputed to Carlstadt the disputation concerning grace, and 
himself took on only that concerning papal infallibility. Up 
to 1520 he took refuge in a sophistical distinction between 
the dicta of the Pope gua Pope and those of the Pope as an 


| irresponsible individual. And after being driven by Eck 


into affirming that even councils of the Church can err he 
distinguishes between their political and their doctrinal 
decisions, another untenable distinction, and goes on claiming 
an ecumenical council to judge his affair. 

What is the significance of all this? It is that Luther, 
strong in his political opposition to the Pope, was not 
doctrinally opposed to catholicism. His doctrines themselves 
did not demand a change in the form of the Church ; but the 
Church’s refusal to admit his modifications led him to oppose 
the Papacy. In this struggle he needed some authority to 
set up against that of the Pope, and this authority was the 
Bible, more especially St Paul. It was not a question of 
opposing to the ecclesiastical method, the dogmatic method, 
its opposite—the decisions of the individual conscience ;_ but 
of countering one dogma with another. Luther could by 
this method destroy much of the catholic system ; but when 
he asserted the right of each individual conscience to con- 
struct its own faith all he meant was, everyone has the right 
of referring to the sources of Christianity ; not that an infinit 
of interpretation is possible, but that a set of incontrovertib 
dogmas can be logically deduced from these sources. The 
sacraments he approved of, communion and baptism were 
as indubitably right for him as those he opposed were wrong. 
And here his appeal for an ecumenical council is of signifi- 
cance. For had he laid stress on the religious experience 
exclusively, the question of orthodoxy would not have arisen. 
But the idea of heresy and orthodoxy was an ultimate 
reality for him, religion still presented itself to him under this 
aspect. The concept, the dogma, of justification by faith 
was important for him, not any new experience implied 
thereby. Only so can his continual claim for a council be 


explained. 
CREATION OF A CHURCH: THE SECTS. 


_ It is completely in accordance with this point of view 
that Luther did not concern himself very earnestly with the 
constitution of a Church. Troeltsch speaks of his reluctance 
to busy himself with this task and of the expediential nature 
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of his several experiments at forming a Church, taking the 
view, which Luther himself held and which all Protestant 
theologians have subscribed to, that Luther’s chief concern 
was the inner life of the soul. Since, however, Luther 
inaugurated and sanctioned such far-reaching and funds. 
mental changes in Church and State it is justifiable to search 
for positive principles beneath the new forms. 

At first Luther believed that all the reform neces 
would be effected by a general change of heart. In To the 
Christian Nobility, 1520, he appeals to the nobles to ca 
out the necessary constitutional reforms, which consisted in 
liberating the national Church from Roman domination and 
confining the bishops to religious and theological duties, 
The idea of a Church and of the control of belief remained. 
As very little came of this vague scheme, except in so far as 
the princes turned it to their own advantage, Luther tried 
to organise more carefully. He first organised those of the 
reformed belief according to self-governing communities, 
who elected a spiritual head who was responsible for the 
religious rites and for the moral duties of a pastor. These 
heads were formed into councils to elect a bishop and visitors 
to ensure the moral and religious health of the communities, 
There was to be no distinction between clergy and laymen, 
and all would have the right to dispute on doctrinal matters. 
This system had hardly been put into effect before many 
different beliefs were flourishing, and for Luther this was not 
a sign of religious vigour, but of the influence of the devil. 
He had instituted such a system only with the belief that all 
would come to the same doctrinal conclusions as he himself. 
After this failure he tried to form one or two model com- 
munities of select believers with a dependable faith. At 
Wittenberg this was fairly successful because of the personal 
prestige of Luther (though in 1522 his own flock had given 
him great cause for worry, during his absence at the Wart- 


burg); at Leisnig, where such a community showed all | 
promise, obstinate controversy and false doctrine arose, and 


there were many difficulties on the financial side. In any 


case the idea of a picked body of believers was contradictory | 


to the fundamental principle of evangelicalism. In the end 
Luther came to the State Church. This has generally been 
represented as an expedient, or as a development against 
Luther’s wish, so opposed is it to the principle of pure religion 
and of the priesthood of all. Here not only is the clergy an 
isolated class, like the Catholic, and nominated from above, 
not elected by the congregations, but even matters of dogma 
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are decided by a council nominated by the secular head of 
the Church—the consistorial council of two jurists and two 
theologians, nominated by the prince of the country. But 
it was not a contradiction of Luther’s principles. In all his 
works on the education of children we can see what peculiar 
yalue he lays on the ecclesiastical class ; only through the 
clergy are men kept from the devil; and in 1530 he said 
“the office of preaching excels all secular office as much as 
the eternal life surpasses the temporal.” And, especially, 
his insistence on his dogma led him to seek some authoritative 
body which could uphold it and when necessary enforce it. 
Though he discouraged the use of force in proselytising, yet 
he did not discourage princes from using it with their own 
subjects for a religious end. It was in this sense that 
Melanchthon wrote that it was the first duty of the most 
eminent (vornehmsten) member of the Church to take care 
that “errors are extirpated and consciences purified.” A 
further illustration of Luther’s mentality can be seen in his 
attitude towards the sects. 

While Luther was in hiding in the Wartburg sectarian 
troubles broke out amongst his followers. He had success- 
fully opposed the ecclesiastical power and maintained a 
position to which he had come by the mere authority of the 
Bible. Certain enthusiasts—Schwarmgeister—with Zwilling 
at their head, came from Zwickau to Wittenberg during 
Luther’s absence expecting to find kindred spirits, and gained 
considerable influence, even over Luther’s stoutest sup- 
porters, Carlstadt and Melanchthon. Innovations were made 
in the form of services, altars were destroyed, and many gave 
themselves up to the cult of visions and quietism. Luther 
took alarm on hearing of these extravagances. Though he 
himself had advocated the reforms, he deprecated the violent 
way in which they had been carried out. They had caused 
vexation in some, he said; but, above all, the secular 
authority should have been consulted, and his own approval 
too should have been supplicated. He threw the whole 
weight of his personal authority into the scale. ‘‘ Follow me, 
I never led you wrong. I was the first whom God set in this 
path; I cannot escape from God, etc.” He in this way 
succeeded in restoring the prestige of the more conservative 
elements, the town council and the university senate. His 
attitude to the doctrines of the enthusiasts takes us deeper 
into his mentality. At first he bided his time, saying that 
what they said they had by divine inspiration might equally 
well be of the devil; he would wait for sure signs of their 
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divine calling. On their one revolutionary doctrine of 
anabaptism he opposed them relentlessly. They said that 
baptism of a child, which must be without belief on the part 
of the recipient, is inefficacious. Luther, on the other hand, 
ascribed efficacy to this ceremony. Here it is clear that the 
anabaptists were making a logical deduction from Luther’s 
doctrine that sacraments are inefficacious unless the recipient 
believes, while he himself was defending the point of view of 
the Catholics, that the Church can distribute its merits to its 
corporeal members. Luther again shows that he was main- 
taining a dogma, not a principle. Similarly, when order was 
restored in Wittenberg, a work of Carlstadt’s answeri 

Luther was suppressed in the Press, and after private 
conversations with the leaders of the enthusiasts Luther let 
them know that he considered their doctrines to be erroneous, 
and soon after they left the town. Carlstadt, however, was 
not silenced, and a bitter struggle developed between him 
and Luther on the meaning of the sacrament of communion. 
Luther insisted on the words of Christ literally—‘ this is My 
body ”—while Carlstadt took away the supernatural element 
and claimed that the ceremony was merely a memorial— 
“this means My body.” Here, again, Luther would admit 
of no individual interpretation. As with his definition of 
faith he was not so much occupied with the experiential 
value to the individual as with the dogmatic formula. 


ANALYSIS OF LUTHER’S CENTRAL THEOLOGICAL 
DoctTRINE. 


It is now time to proceed, in the light of these facts, to an 
analysis of Luther’s central doctrine. Harnack’s definition 
can be used as it is authoritative and generally accepted: 
** It is Luther’s greatest merit to have identified the certainty 
of salvation with faith.” This being the guiding principle 
of the Lutheran faith it must have value, not so much as a 
theological conclusion, but as representing a deepened 
religious experience, a new relationship between man and 
God. The effect of the rupture within the Catholic Church 
has been on the one side to lay the accent on the personal, 
immediately experienced relationship between God and man, 
on the other to make dogma and belief dependent on the test 
of the individual conscience. We will first consider Luther’s 
connection with the latter. It is true he claimed the right 
for every individual to subject the dogmas of the Church to 
examination ; but he only claimed this right with the full 
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certainty that such an examination would lead to a fixed, 
irrefutable system of dogma. The following points are 
decisive : 

(a) He opposed to the authority of canon law that of 
the Bible; not, be it noticed, that of the sayings of Christ 
so much as that of the system of St Paul, who made of 
Christianity a Church and system. He remained as closely 
as was possible to a literal interpretation, and was funda- 
mentally opposed to humanists like Erasmus and Mutianus, 
who saw the Bible as an allegory, its heroes as mere symbols 
of the divine spirit. What Luther sought was an irrational 
reality, expressing itself in permanent forms, which it would 
lie outside the power of any individual to doubt. 

(b) Though he did not at first repress the sectarians for 
their variant doctrines, he never admitted that these were 
anything but false and of the devil. He never conceived 
that dogmas might have a relative truth, and have a value 
for one conscience which they would not have for another. 
The idea of a new orthodoxy was paramount, “‘ Follow me. 
I cannot escape God.”’ 

(c) Luther never abandoned the idea of a tribunal of 
orthodoxy. In spite of his repudiation of the decisions of 
ecumenical councils he constantly reiterated his demand for 
a council to judge his doctrine. When he gave up hope in 
the possibility of an advantageous judgment he gave rights 
of deciding on orthodoxy to the consistory. That is, the 
conception of an orthodoxy, of an infallible system of dogma, 
ruled his theology. 

All this proves that the concept of the freedom of the 
individual conscience as it exists in our minds was no 
principle of Luther’s ; to one tyranny he opposed another. 
We must now analyse the other side of the Protestant 
reform, the new relationship between God and man. This is 
the consciousness in the individual of God’s grace, of salva- 
tion. The medieval Church believed that grace was obtained 
by adherence to certain formule. The advance that Luther 
made was to assert that grace did not follow automatically 
from certain rites, but must be signalled by an emotive 
reaction. This experience of salvation, he said, was indubit- 
able, and was the goal for all. But when the enthusiasts and 
quietists claimed to feel the same certainty he did not 
recognise that they had gained the goal. As the Catholics 
said to him, so he said to the sectarians: ‘‘ Prove that the 
spirit which moves you and gives you this certainty is 
divine ”—a thing incapable of proof. Actually, the proof he 
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would accept was agreement with his dogma. And so the 
experience of salvation was for him, as for the Catholic 
Church, dependent on belief in a certain system of dogmas, 
It was not a peculiar, transcendently valuable experience, but 
the emotive reaction to a “‘ correct” faith. It is understandable 
that a Catholic critic like Grisar should exaggerate in Luther 
the heresy of mysticism ; but for Luther the state of mind 
of the mystic was not the aim, it was only valuable if it was 
induced by the orthodox Lutheran faith. Luther did not 
introduce a new conception of faith, of the relationship 
between God and man. He rejected the alternative to 
Catholicism—mysticism, a purely individual and undogmatic 
relationship. His own claim of divine revelation was an 
(of course unconscious) expedient for polemical purposes 
and expressed merely his belief in the logicality of his deduc- 
tions from certain assumptions. . 


ATTITUDE TO THE SECULAR ORDER. 


Though this section does not contribute anything of 
direct importance to the analysis of Luther’s religious 
thought, it is needed because it shows what determined his 
attitude in secular affairs. As it is an axiom of this essay 
that there is an essential harmony governing the work and 
thought of a leader like Luther, this will be of help in indicat- 
ing the principle of his whole reform. Here again, then, the 
concept of inconsequence, arbitrariness, is to be eliminated. 

For Luther both soul and body were created to subscribe 
to God’s glory, but each in its own way. While the aim of 
the soul was its own salvation, the aim of the body was to 
serve the secular order. On this basis Luther destroyed the 
old Ecclesia, saying that for the divine soul the natural order, 
the hierarchy, did not apply, but strengthened the existing 
secular order, averring its identity with natural law to which 
the body is subject. This principle had deep roots in his 
mentality. Even after he had proved the wrongness of 
many ceremonies of the Church, as the Mass, and many 
institutions, as monkery, he would not approve any reforma- 
tory steps except they were undertaken by the lords of the 
land. Ifthe lords took the lead it was a proof that “ it came 
from God.” Thus he disapproved the innovations violently 
carried out by Carlstadt in Wittenberg ; but it is significant 
of his true attitude that while he left the ecclesiastical 
reforms as they were, he revoked the social reforms that had 
been introduced, a sort of communisation of Church property 
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for the use of the poor, and returned to a system more in 
accordance with the ideas of benevolence of a city patriciate. 
Soon after this Luther was faced with a stronger radical 
opposition. One or two communities, at Allstedt under 
Miinzer and at Miilhausen under Pfeiffer, carried out under 
the influence of Luther’s evangelicalism a communisation of 
property which they hoped to extend over wider districts. 
Miinzer in particular was active as an agitator and advocated 
the use of force. A violent polemic raged between Luther 
and Miinzer, and the latter was turned out of one place after 
another and his writings suppressed as far as possible ; 
Luther wished for more extreme measures, but the secular 
authorities, in particular the Elector, were more cautious. 
The points at issue are most clearly seen in the struggles of 
the peasants’ war, for which Miinzer, as an itinerant agitator, 
helped to provide the theoretical background and program. 
The peasants sent their program of the Twelve Articles to 
Luther, to ask for his approval. They demanded the right 
of electing their own pastors, the restitution of certain social 
rights which had been confiscated by the lords of the land, 
the reduction of oppressive dues, and said they would with- 
draw any claims which could be proved to be out of agree- 
ment with Holy Scripture. Luther answered before any 
news had come through of riots or the use of force. He said 
they ought certainly to have the power of electing their own 
pastor, but if the lord opposed their choice all they could do 
was to leave their country. All other matters belonged not 
to his sphere nor to theirs, but to the jurists (i.e. the paid 
agents of the lords); in any case, “‘ oppression by the rulers 
does not excuse rebellion”; ‘“‘the powers that be are 
ordained of God.” When the peasants set about gaining 
their point by force Luther in a wild fury summoned the 
authorities to exterminate the ferocious beasts, and promised 
those who fell in the struggle to maintain order the reward 
of martyrdom! Yet even princes, like the Elector Frederick 
of Saxony, recognised the justice of the peasants’ claims and 
the long and savage oppression to which they had been 
subject. Luther, the “‘ soft living flesh of Wittenberg,” as 
Miinzer called him, showed that he valued the order of the 
society in which he lived more highly than any attempts at 
realising Christ’s gospel. While he was willing to jeopardise 
all the cultural and religious acquisitions which a united 
Church had made possible, he fought tooth and nail against 
the weakening of the secular authority. His own excuse, 
and that of the Lutherans, is, that here he acted in perfect 
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agreement with his principle of the insulation of religious 
from social and political affairs. This principle I shall 
discuss later; but a further fact will help us to understang 
his attitude. 

Luther refused at first, quite consequently, to allow the 
Protestant princes to use force against their own liege lord 
the Emperor, in the cause of their faith. The natural law 
was sacred and inviolable. He allowed them, however, to 
arm in defence, which he would never have permitted to the 
peasants. Towards the end of the twenties the enmity 
between Catholics and Protestants seemed to be coming to 
a head. At times the Emperor was free of foreign wars and 
in funds, and the Protestant princes pressed Luther to sane. 
tion a league for armed defence. For long he did not give 
way, and refused the alliance of the Zwinglians on theological 

ounds. There were evidences of his weakening, however, 
and after the Diet of Augsburg, 1530, he took the final step. 
There seemed no hope of preventing a powerful advance on 
the part of the Catholic princes and the Emperor against the 
Protestant lords, and the jurists brought telling arguments 
to bear against Luther’s reluctance. He gave in; and in 
his usual whole-hearted way immediately accused his oppo- 
nents of the foulest villainy and incited his co-religionists to 
most determined opposition. He now made it a matter of 
conscience for the princes to fight against the liege lord, if 
religious interests were affected. Thus Luther had not only 
allowed political interests to overthrow religious principle, 
and had been persuaded by the jurists, whom he always 


‘considered a class dangerous to religion, but also threw him- 


self heartily into the cause of the separatist princes, not con- 
tent with bowing before an unavoidable expedient. 

The moral to be drawn from the contradictions in 
Luther’s varying attitude to the secular order is fairly clear. 
The principle of the division between religious and secular 
activity had grown up during the Middle Ages, as Troeltsch 
says, as the result of a change in social conditions, of the 
demand on the part of the strong secular powers to rule 
themselves. Luther fitted into this framework. But his 
modification of the medizval dogmatic religious system 
demanded also a modification of the political order which 
corresponded to it. It demanded an order which would be 
as opposed to the medieval universalism as to the radicalism 
of democracy ; a new authority. This does not mean that 
he thought the princes themselves good. Very often he 
points out their immorality and bad conduct. But the 
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absolutist system was the right and sacred one, for it made 
possible that religious and moral system which was Luther’s. 


Tue DETERMINANTS OF LUTHER’s THOUGHT AND ACTIONS. 


The results of this analysis of Luther’s thought and actions 
are then: (1) The reformation of Luther rested on no change 


‘of attitude towards faith, no new relationship between God 


and man. It was not necessary from a theological point of 
view. (2) His attitude to Church and State was not deter- 
mined by any purely religious or moral principle. What 
was then the force behind his reform which made it inevitable 
and powerful ? 

Troeltsch speaks of the effect on dogma of the growing 
independence of the secular powers, of the rise of the city 
culture. The division between religious and secular affairs 
which was the result of this was insisted on by Luther. At 
this time, too, there was everywhere evidence of great unrest 
in the States of Europe. England and Spain and France 
were becoming absolutist States strong enough to resist all 
national enemies, whether secular or ecclesiastical. In 
Germany there had been abortive attempts at creating out 
of the old conception of the empire a constitutional govern- 
ment. Maximilian’s headstrongness and ambitions had 
broken these attempts down, and the efforts of the terri- 
torial lords were now directed towards an effective measure 
of independence. It is into this development that Luther’s 
reform fits. From 1518 onwards, when at the Augsburg Diet 
his cause was identified with that of the protesting estates, 
all his practical reforms—those affecting the papal domina- 
tion—found natural supporters amongst the princes. 

But, of course, Luther was not merely the spokesman of 
national, local rights. That he strengthened the cause of the 
small absolutist princes was merely the result of his moral 
outlook. Aleander, the papal legate at the Diet of Worms, 
1521, knew that if the secular powers succeeded in separating 
the religious from the ecclesiastical issue as they wished to 
do, they would sacrifice Luther and his theology willingly 
for the sake of the political gain in destroying the papal 
power in Germany. Though Luther’s doctrine was a con- 
venient sanction for the separatist princes, his theology was 
not necessary to them; why then did he at every critical 
point have recourse to their authority ? It was because 
they afforded the only protection to the moral outlook and 
demands which Luther held to be the highest, 7.e. of the class 
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to which he belonged. Luther’s attitude was determined by 
the needs of the class from which he sprang and amongst 
which he lived, the class of petty traders, settled, conserva. 
tive producers, teachers, lawyers, professors, theologians, 
the petty bourgeoisie in short. This is the solution which 
Kautsky briefly indicated. This class needed to be freed, 
like all others, from the papal oppression. But it did not 
need democratic freedom, for it depends on rules, traditional 
rights, guarantees of property ; for this reason Luther was 
bound to feel religious communism a pressing danger, and 
to clamour for its repression. This class was threatened bh 
financiers and large trading concerns, who undermined its 
prosperity by mortgages, money manipulations and control 
of goods and prices: so Luther inveighed bitterly against 
such things, though towards the end of his life making some 
allowance for the taking of interest, found necessary by the 
small enterprises he represented. Its interests were in many 
things identical with those of the princes, who were 
threatened by the levelling principles of the sects as by the 
internationalism and power of the financiers and big mer- 
chants. A religion had to be-found which corresponded to 
these interests: and Luther took over the fundamentals 
of the Catholic religion, its conceptions of faith and the 
Church, but placed the control of this religious structure in 
the hands of the authority which had the same interests as 
his class. He spoke touching, tender words concerning the 
love of man for God, the duties of man to his neighbour; 
but always the absolutist, petty bourgeois structure of state 
isimplied. And only from this point of view can his thoughts 
and actions be seen as a harmonious, consequent whole. 


ROY PASCAL. 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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M. LOISY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
M. D. PETRE. 


A work of considerable dimensions ! has lately appeared in 
France which must inevitably take its place as a document 
in the history of contemporary religion, and as, very particu- 
larly, a document in the history of the Modernist movement 
in the Roman Catholic Church. The warfare of science 
and theology is an old one; the Modernist movement would 
be best described as the warfare of history and theology—a 
comparatively new warfare in its acute character, although 
it had already announced itself in the seventeenth century. 
M. Alfred Loisy does not need an introduction to the readers 
of the H1nsERT JOURNAL, to whom he must be known, both 
as a learned critic and historian, and as one of the outstand- 
ing figures in the religious crisis of the beginning of our 
century. In three massive volumes he has now given us a 
history of religious and ecclesiastical life as it unfolded itself 
within his own experience ; he has given us portraits of the 
many leading figures with whom he came in contact ; and 
he has given us, what is the most valuable of all, the story of 
his own mental and spiritual development, from the early 
days of simple traditional belief to his present attitude of 
total detachment from every form of denominational or 
ecclesiastical religion. 

While these volumes teem with historical detail, it is 
certainly this last point which constitutes their chief interest. 
Here we have the career of one who began life as a fervent 
Catholic ; who consecrated himself to the Church as a priest ; 
who directed his scientific efforts to her service; who 
attempted the ever-dangerous task of reconciling her claims 
with those of history and science ; who bowed once or twice 


| Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoire religieuse de notre temps. Alfred 
Loisy (Emile Nourry, Paris). 
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in front of the storm which beat upon him ; but who, at last, 
abandoned the cause for which he had laboured, and that 
with a finality which he definitely proclaims on the last page 
of his work. 

And, on the other side, we have ecclesiastics and laymen 
who valued his work and personality and supported him 
with unstinted generosity ; we have others who, though 
lacking in whole-hearted sympathy, realised that a man of 
his type counts for something and cannot be treated as a mere 
cipher; we have others, again, who feared and disapproved, 
and were yet inspired by Christian sentiments, and would 
rather have saved than destroyed ; we have the ever-present, 
and ever-odious element of the bien pensants, whose zeal is 
bitter, and whose charity is neither patient nor benign; we 
have, chief of all, the rulers of the Church, with their sense of 
inherited responsibility, with their belief in the unchangi 
character of the truth which has been committed to their 
charge. 

The tragedy was played out to the full and ended, for 
the individual, in the dissolution of spiritual ties; in the 
abandonment of his spiritual home and the deprivation of his 
first, and most natural, religious environment ; and it ended, 
for the Church, in the loss of a servant who cared for her 
interests ; whose labours, in spite of their scientific character, 
were subordinated, though in the order of truth, to her 
cause ; who was, in fact, a priest to the inmost core of his 
being, with that need for priestly and apostolic work which 
is as great a loss unsatisfied as it is a gain in its exercise. 

The Church had her reasons, which we will presently 
consider ; but let us first study the question from the side 
of the individual, and justify the statements just made. 

Alfred Firmin Loisy was born February 25, 1857, and he 
entered the Seminary of Chalons in October, 1874. He was 
not only young when he took this step, but was still more 
youthful in appearance, and he relates that a good gentleman, 
of anti-clerical convictions, seeing this boy in clerical dress, 
broke forth into audible imprecations. Alfred Loisy slipped 
into the church, said a prayer and came out ready “‘ to defy 
all the blasphemies and scoffings of unbelief.” But his early 
fervour in no way blinded his sense of observation. 


While at the Seminary of Chdlons I was driven to see 
that there were contrary tendencies in French Catholicism. 
The famous Council was only four years distant, and there 
were still, in the house, witnesses of clearances effected by 
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the bishop, Mgr Meignan, in 1871, when he substituted 
moderate men for the fiery ultramontane elements that had 
held sway until then. 


Thus while the young student 


“accustomed himself to his surroundings, rendered 
justice to the solid qualities of his fellow disciples . . . 
and acquired a taste for the regulated life of the 
seminary,’ 


he was, nevertheless, impressed by the fact that everything 
was not quite as he had imagined during his childhood. 


Until this time I had regarded the Church as a great 
school of sanctity and truth, whose rulers were in possession 
of a clear and certain doctrine and worked unanimously for 
the salvation of their flocks. My first months in the 
seminary showed me that the system was not as perfectly 
organised as I had imagined. 


He learned something of the history of the Vatican 
Council and subsequent events ; he discovered that his friend 
and confessor, Abbé Ludot, was regarded askance as a 
defendant of great liberals such as Ozanam, Lacordaire, 
Montalembert.* 

He saw dimly then what he saw clearly later on, that the 
Church is terribly wasteful 


“of noble lives and of intellectual and moral qualities 
that are placed at her service with unhesitating genero- 
sity, but are then stifled, strangled and sacrificed to a 
false notion of orthodoxy and the whims of despotic 
domination.” 4 


But we must not read later considerations into his earlier 
attitude of mind ; it is enough to know that, like any other 
intelligent and religious mind, he had to pass through a 
certain process of disillusionment. Of this period he writes: 


The internal crisis through which I passed during the 
years from 1875 to 1879 lasted, with variations, until long 
after my ordination, and one might say that it only ended 
in 1908. This period was characterised by a perpetual 
trouble of mind which could be appeased neither by the 
triumph of theology in virtue of a mystical faith, nor by 
the abandonment of theology in favour of free investigation.® 

1 Vol. I., p. 41. 3 Vol. I., p. 87. 


2 Vol. I., p. 44. Vol. p. 47. 
ol. I. p. 59. 
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He also indicates another way by which this anxj 
could have veen allayed, and nis difficulties solved, and that 
would have been by his dedication to a directly apostolic 
life ; if, for instance, ‘‘ the diocesan administration of Chalons 
had wisely appointed him to so active and interesting a 
ministry as to convince him, by its moral efficacity, of tne 
goodness of the cause he served.’! 

Or, we might well add in this place, had the later sugges. 
tions of a bishopric been realised. This question was seriously 
raised, and his name proposed in 1902 for the See of Monaco, 
or for a small French see. In writing to Cardinal Matthieu 
on the subject, he said : 


Although it would be to my personal interest to remain 


in Paris, I do not know whether, in the interests of 


Catholicism, it would not be better for me to leave. I 
should then work calmly and with the sense of another 
responsibility than that of a savant. My antecedents 
prove, I think, sufficiently that I am capable of under- 
standing and practising the duties of a pastoral office.” 


Another responsibility—this was what he actually needed 
as a priest. If ecclesiastical superiors had a keener psycho- 
logicai sense they would realise the importance, for many 
characters, of a true sense of responsibility. He should have 
been made to feel the continual pressure of other souls upon 
his own ; he should nave been put where he had the constant 
sense of the weaker brethren for whom his “ meat” might 
be poison. He would not have been lost to the world asa 
scholar, but he might have been gained to the Church as a 
great Christian apologist. 

M. Loisy was ordained priest in 1879, and after being 
appointed, in succession, to two country parishes, began his 
career at the “Institut Catholique” in Paris, a quasi- 
University for the higher education of Catholics. Here he 
lectured, first on Hebrew, later on Scripture. He gives us, in 
his account of the years spent at the Institut, a very impor- 
tant résumé of his plans of work and instruction. 


I had conceived [he says] a very simple, but vast and 
logical programme, which would have filled my whole life 
if I had been allowed to fulfil it. My fundamental idea— 
which, however, I was careful not to express too definitely— 
was that there was no scientific study of the Bible in the 
Catholic Church and that it had to be created. . . . 


1 Vol. L, p. 63. 2 Vol. IL, p. 147. 
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The Bible is the collection of books that the Church 
regards . . . as divinely inspired. 

Hence the first question to be studied would be the notion 
itself of divine inspiration, and its relation to historical 
and philosophical criticism. : 


The second question, he explains, would concern the 
canon of the Scripture—how it came to be formed in regard 
to the ancient and the new Testament, and its historical and 
true value. 

The third question would deal with the composition and 
translation of these books, the conditions of their preserva- 
tion, the question of their valid transmission. 

The fourth question would regard their authorship, their 

ose, their character and authenticity. 

The fifth question would be as to the value these books 
possess in regard to the history of Israel and of early 
Christianity, of the religious ideas of the Jews and the first 
Christians, and of their respective religious institutions. 

The sixth question asks: (a) How the Jews interpreted 
their own Scriptures ; (b) how the New Testament interpreted 
the Old ; (c) how the Christian Church interprets them both, 
as the substance of her faith; and (d) how, in these later 
times a scientific exegesis has detached itself from the 
traditional and theological exegesis, and established its own 
autonomy. 

He surely does not exaggerate when he says that this 
programme constituted a vast plan of research, and a vast 
scheme of history. He did not think it could be the work of a 
day or even of a few years, but he was prepared to consecrate 
his life to it. After all, he remarks, was he not rendering a 
service to the Church in inviting her to rid herself of a 
“gnosis ” that impeded her moral action on a world that was 
becoming continually more enlightened. 

But he was resolved, at the same time, to have considera- 
tion for the young minds that he would be addressing ; not 
to omit stages in the needed reform, and to give, as he went, 
a solution of the difficulties which would arise from the 
contact of traditional theology with criticism.? 

In 1897 he began at Neuilly, where he was then the 
chaplain of a Dominican Convent, what he calls his “‘ livre iné 
dit.” Here, again, the ideas of the above programme enter, 
with the same two-fold purpose ; the one apologetic, the other 
scientific. In his prologue he maintains the absolute neces- 


1 Vol. I., pp. 172 ff. ? Vol. I., p. 172. 
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sity for the Church of facing the historical problems of the 
day, and yet the object of the writer was mainly to 


“* interpret the witness of history to religion, to determine 
the weight of this evidence, the foundations of certitude 
in religious and moral questions . . . to show that 
Catholicism furnishes a permanent solution of the 
religious problem.””+ 


But already in 1893, he had been, in consequence of an 
article entitled, “‘ The Biblical Question and the Inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures,’ deprived of his chair at the Institut 
Catholique ; and, by this means, driven to find an outlet for 
his intellectual labours in non-Catholic fields. The Dominican 
Convent of Neuilly was the last scene of his apostolic labours, 
There he found, 1894-1899, “‘ a firm and intelligent Prioress ” 
with whom he remained in correspondence until 1906.2 His 
experience in this ministry tended 


“neither to plunge him back into orthodoxy, nor to 
detach him from the Church. It was evident to him 
that the devotion of these holy women, who were 
entirely absorbed in their educational duties, was not 
inspired by the abstract formulas of theology. They 
were upheld by the joy of that sacrifice of which Jesus 
was, for them, the perfect example.’ 


It was in 1902 that the question of the bishopric arose ; 
had it ended differently the course of this history might have 
been changed. And this for the reasons already suggested— 
M. Loisy would have had, as a constituent factor in his life, 
the sense of what the Churchsignified, morally and spiritually, 
to the souls of countless men and women; of the huge 
deficit which her absence would cause in the general life of 
humanity—at any rate in our Western world. 

No one, I think, would be so unperceptive as to suggest 
that episcopal honours would have kept him in the Church 
from motives of vulgar ambition or vanity. M. Loisy gives 
us, in these volumes, abundant proof of a sensitiveness, 
rather excessive, which easily passes into a form of resentful- 
ness ; but he is ever clean, upright, detached from anything 
in the nature of intrigue, and wholly disinterested in worldly 
matters. 

We come now to the last events of his life as a Catholic 
and a priest, of which we need give but a brief résumé. 


1 Vol. L., p. 446. apices 2 Vol. I., p. 360. 
ol. I., p. 864. 
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The well-known little work, L’Evangile et Eglise, con- 
stituted a turning point in the career of its writer. Its object, 
in the words of its author, was to 


“ sketch a history of Christian development from the 
Gospel onwards ; to show that the essence of the Gospel 
... was truly perpetuated in Catholic Christianity, and 
that the transformations it had undergone in Catholicism 
had been something other than mere decadence or 
alteration.” } 


The attempt was rejected by the official rulers of the 
Church, and the book was prohibited by Cardinal Richard, 
Archbishop of Paris. Other works were condemned by a 
decree of the Holy Office in December, 1903. In February, 
1904, he addressed a personal letter to Pius X. (who had 
succeeded Leo XIII. in 1903). 

In this letter he said : 


I know your goodness, and it is to the heart of your 
Holiness that I appeal. I desire to live and die in the 
communion of the Catholic Church. I do not want to 
contribute to the ruin of faith in my country. I cannot 
efface, in myself, the result of my own work ; but, as much 
as in me lies, I submit to the judgment of the Holy Office. 
As a proof of my good will, and in the interests of peace, 
I am prepared to renounce my teaching in Paris, and to 
suspend the scientific publications I have in preparation.” 


The answer of the Pope to this appeal was made to the 
Archbishop of Paris, and in it he said : 


I have received a letter from Abbé Loisy ... he 
— to my heart, but he himself does not write from his 
art. 


This last phrase was utterly disastrous in its effect on the 
one concerned ; as he has said since, he felt it was not his 
heart, but that of Pius X., which failed to respond in this 
hour of need. The Pope went on to say that he must prove 
his goodwill by following the precept of St Rémi to Clovis : 


Succende quod adorasti et adora quod incendisti.*® 
One last act of submission followed on the part of 
M. Loisy,* and things dragged out their course until Novem- 


1 Vol. IL., p. 167. 3 Vol. II., pp. 860—361. 
Vol. p. 851. 4 Vol. IL, p. 367. 
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ber 1, 1906, the day on which he said his last Mass, difficulties 
having been raised in regard to the Celebret. In October, 
1907, he addressed a letter of protestation to Cardinal Me 
del Val on the subject of the encyclical Pascendi. In 1908 
he was summoned to declare his adhesion to the decree 
Lamentabili and the encyclical Pascendi, which he felt 
himself obliged to decline.t On March 7, 1908, followed, 
after the ordinary preliminaries, the decree of major ex- 
communication, and M. Loisy became what is termed in 
ecclesiastical parlance, a vitandus. He had once written to 
Baron F. von Hiigel : 


I do what I can, and I regret that the Church has not 
made use of my good will in her service. . . . No one who 
has quitted the path of what is called traditional exegesis 
can ever return to it.” 


And now, in the remainder of these memoirs, we follow 
the process of development, from the days when the doors of 
the Church closed on him, till now. In such cases it is 
inevitable that many adhesions are broken down, many 
attachments are broken, some friendships are slowly dis- 
solved. Life finds itself stripped of a hundred obligations 
which kept it moving in a certain channel; a great many 
supports are removed, countless directing motives are 
eliminated, and certain habits of reverence die down for 
lack of justification. The religion that remains, after its 
accustomed forms have been torn away, is of a solitary, 
non-social character, even if it be social in its aims and 
convictions, for it has no common exercise, and the soul takes 
a lonely path through eternity, even though many others 
walk beside it. Above all, prayer, which is the supreme act of 
religion, must find itself revolutionised, even though the 
conception of God be not altered (and in his case this con- 
ception certainly changed as time went on)—for the Church, 
whatever its failings, is certainly not only the Church, but a 
Church—a place of prayer, in which people of the same faith 
come together and seek the same ends by the use of the same 
words and rites. 

From the service of the Church M. Loisy turned, as 


others have done, to the service of humanity; but the/ 
‘“* Brands ” of mankind have not yet succeeded in rearing 4 | 


visible Church of humanity ; and that is why he has not, as 

some who have left the Church, taught others to hate her; 

why he has never joined hands with anti-clerical or anti- 
1 Vol. IL, pp. 608—610. 2 Vol. II., pp. 72—74. 
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Christian or anti-Catholic ; why he has steadily recognised 
the part that Christianity has played and has yet to play in 
the destinies of mankind. 


Beloved parents [he writes in his journal] who sleep 
peacefully in the cemetery of our village, I shall not, 
perhaps, rest beside you, but I do not deny you, nor do I 
deny your faith. 


And elsewhere : 


I may have a sad old age and death, after having 
sought, in fact, the kingdom of God and His justice. But 
if I have been mistaken I have no right to resent it. I have 
endured a painful experience on behalf of humanity.” 


In a letter to M. Paul Despardius, of August 3, 1909, he 
writes on the subject of the teaching of religion. 


Progress [he says] in the knowledge and science of 
religion is a condition of future religious peace, but if we 
truly desire such peace we must not begin by making war 
on every religion. . . . I ask myself whether the mass of 
mankind may not, one day, escape from the enlightened 
people who want to save them by science, and cast themselves 
in desperation, into much lower forms of superstition than 
any that exist in the religion which they are abandoning.* 


And one may say, I think, that he has never changed his 
opinion on this point, although his belief and his hope in 
Christianity and Catholicism grew less as time went on. 
Thus he spoke of Christianity, in one of his lectures, as “a 
religion of the elect, not a truly universal religion ; such a 
religion, which would have to be founded on the notion of 
humanity, does not yet exist.” 4 

Comte, he adds, said much the same, but failed to see that 
humanity has not yet realised itself. 

It is to the development of the moral sense, to an increas- 
ing sense of fraternity, that M. Loisy looks for the spiritual 
development, and the future religion of mankind ; but if he 
has abandoned the Christian form of belief in personal 
immortality and a personal God, he has never rejected the 
belief in spiritual values and spiritual forces; in a world 


1 Vol. II., p. 872. 

2 Vol. IL, p. 491 (both extracts from Journal). 
3 Vol. IIL, p. 145. 

* Vol. III., p. 303. 
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greater than that of matter and sense, which envelops that 
of our immediate perception. 


Nous ne savons [he writes] le tout de rien, and all 
speculative philosophy gives but an inadequate image of g 
reality which is undefinable because it is infinitely beyond 
Us. 


M. Loisy is sometimes too logical—a French quality and 
a French defect—and fails, if I may venture to say so, to 
estimate correctly the religious attitude of minds which are 


more swayed by the pressure of life and its needs than by the | 
force of pure reason. It is possible, as it was to Duchesne | 


and as it is to many lesser people, to leave certain contradic. 
tions side by side, in the belief that life is wide enough to 
contain them all and provide their ultimate reconciliation, 
But in the sentence above quoted, as in many others, we see 


that logic was not his final and supreme guide, though it 


asserted itself in some of his judgments. Thus in his last 
letter to von Hiigel, of September 7, 1924, he writes : 


Theological rationalism has cured me of all taste for 
rationalism in things of the interior life. Absolute confi- 
dence in any theoretical system whatsoever seems to me to 
imply something of illusion and fanaticism. 


And thus we have, in this life, a series of stages of mental 
and religious evolution. First, we have the early period of 
simple traditional faith and piety. Then comes the phase of 
questioning and surprise. After this comes the stage in 
which certain facts, disturbing to the existing orthodox 


suppositions, have to be definitely accepted as irresistibly { 


imposed by sincerity and truth. Then begins the effort to 
reconcile these claims of science with the abiding values of 
Christian teaching. There succeeds the period of resistance 
on the part of ecclesiastical authorities, not only to these 
scientific postulates, but still more to the mediating efforts of 
Christian apology. There follows the tragic struggle between 
conscience and authority ; between the claims of mind and 
heart ; between the individual who cannot but see what he 
sees and the rulers of the Church, who cannot see what he 


sees, but who see that there is here something disturbing and ~ 


dangerous to traditional faith and belief. Lastly, we have the 
stage of liberation and peace, but with the loss of associated 
religion and the common life of prayer and the Sacraments. 


1 Vol. IIL., p. 464. 2 Vol. III. p. 463. 
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My interior peace was entire [he writes]; to find a 
like state of security I should have had to return to my 
youth when . . . I helped my mother in the care of her 
poultry, her bees and her garden." 


And thus ended the career of Alfred Loisy in the Church, 
and thus the Church lost Alfred Loisy, and Alfred Loisy lost 
the Church. 

It sometimes appears to me that every dispute between 
the forces of orthodoxy and ecclesiastical authority, on the 
one hand, and scientific thought and intellectual liberty on 
the other hand, reduces itself to the old contest between the 
Ptolemaic and the Copernican systems of thought ; and that 
not only the Church, but all humanity, is perpetually 
struggling at the hard lesson of learning its place in the 
universe. 

Freud has spoken of the triple humiliation that mankind 
has had to undergo—the cosmological, the biological, the 
psychological ; whether we agree with him, or not, in his 
interpretation of the last named, one cannot dispute the 
truth of his statement in regard to the first two. The 
historical revolution in regard to Scripture exegesis and the 
history of the Church, was of like nature as the cosmological 
evolution, when the earth was reduced to a humble and 
subordinate place in the universe. In some ways this latter 
revolution was a lesser thing; in other ways, however, it 
appeared more deadly. It raised problems which are still 
unsolved, and the Christological problem, in particular, was 
intimately concerned with the inmost life of faith and prayer. 
Slowly, reluctantly, the Church will absorb the facts that 
resist all rational efforts of their demolition, and spiritual 
truth will survive at the cost of perishable orthodoxy. 


Orthodoxy is, in a sense, the mother of heresy, and it 
might be added that the opposite is equally true... . 
There is no unchanging doctrine. A doctrine that is denied 
is either dispelled by contradiction or transformed to 
escape it. And thus the orthodoxy of to-morrow will not be 
that of to-day, but a mixed product of that orthodoxy and 
the heresy of to-day. 


I think that, in that historical crisis, M. Loisy was truly 
a loss to the Church ; because he cared for her and needed 
her while realising the danger in which she found herself ; 
but to her it appeared that he was an enemy, because his 


1 Vol. III., p. 5. 2 Vol. I, p. 85. 
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work seemed to touch, to their hurt, vital points of her 
system. The Church, like all humanity, is in via; and the 
landscape changes as she moves on her way to eternity, 
Nothing has ever occurred to lessen the value of the spiritual 
life for which alone she exists; nothing can replace her s0 
long as there is no better home for the soul on her path to the 
beyond ; but ever and again she must face the fresh lesson of 
her relativity in a universe which she cannot measure. The 
pity of it to see, on the one hand, a life deprived of all she has 
to give in the way of spiritual shelter and spiritual susten- 
ance ; and, on the other hand, the Church herself deprived } 
of one of her loyal and valuable servants. 

In spite of the sad tale unfolded in these memoirs, I, for 
one, regret the loss of the Church to M. Loisy, the loss of 


M. Loisy to the Church. 
MAUDE PETRE. 


ABBAYE DE PonTIGNY, FRANCE. 
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THE FAITH OF A WRITER IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


R. H. MOTTRAM 
Author of The Spanish Farm Trilogy, etc. 


TuE title under which I am to speak presupposes first that 
all men are considered to have some guiding principle, some 
thought-out scheme of life, by the light of which they work, 
and against which they measure and judge the problems of 
thought and action. A man may or may not have one of the 
recognised religious faiths. I am using the word to denote 
the general application of whatever is his deliberate con- 
ception of existence to his actions. Secondly, the title pre- 
supposes that everyone understands and agrees as to the 
definition of the writer. Both these suppositions are subject 
to doubt, and the doubt arises mainly as to the second of 
them. What sort of a person is a writer, and what is his 
particular sort of Faith likely to be, in this or in any other 
century. 

Now it is easy enough to take the word writer, as one 
would so much prefer to take all words, at its face value. 
Indeed, not so long ago, we might have said that a writer is 
simply a wielder of the pen, a scrivener. But we live in a 
time when life has been possibly enriched and certainly 
complicated by the fact that practically everybody now 
writes and reads. How recent is the establishment of this 
state of things, some of us are already beginning to forget. 
My own experience of business career in a very subordinate 
grade forces upon me the knowledge that as late as 1900, the 
threshold of the century, illiteracy in the exact as distinct 


_ from the profound sense of the word, was extremely common 


and has, since that date, nearly disappeared. So that we 

must needs be a little more precise as to the meaning of the 

term “ writer.” And this leads us to consider what writing 
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is actually being done daily by our own crowded and rather 
frantically living English-speaking populations. Obviously 
there would be little interest in discussing the mental and 


spiritual complexion of every person who, in the pursuit of | 


the necessities of life, uses our alphabet, for that would 
mean practically the entire population, and there would he 
little virtue in the distinction. But I must notice in passing, 
the fact of our modern superficial universal literacy. It has 
a very apposite bearing upon the writer, in the narrower 
sense in which I am going to define him. A good deal of cant 
is talked about the beautiful simplicity of character, and 
sterling qualities of the past generation but one, which was 
largely superficially illiterate, and more than made up for the 
loss, according to some, by its aptness in the use of other 
means of communication and record. I must dissent most 
strongly from this unwarrantably picturesque view. | 
happen to have been most exceptionally fortunate in being 
situated so that I saw with my own eyes the final stages of 
the great change, from a town full of folk that mostly could 
not read or write, to one which can, however deplorably it 
may employ such a boon, at least spell out the printed word 
and make something more than a single incoherent mark 
upon paper. I was born, and continued to work until I was 
forty-four, in a house that overlooked the main street of one 
of the most average cities in England, one which was neither 
too small to have a strong local consciousness, nor yet so 
large as to have been excessively specialised ; neither entirely 
rebuilt, nor wholly remaining as eight fateful centuries had 
made it ; neither hopelessly remote, nor entirely dominated 
by London or any other great metropolis. And I bear 
witness to the fact that the crowds in that street, in the 
‘eighties, were far more attracted by spectacles of brutal 
violence, fights and public executions and the forcing of 
animals to perform antics, or merely to do work unnatural 
to any animal than they are to-day. Occasionally we are 


shocked by revelations of human propensities which we call | 


perverse or sadist. We forget that in my boyhood the 
common unreproved pastime of the boys of large towns was 
to watch the proceedings in the slaughter house, because it 
was then considered entertaining to see blood run and life 
extinguished. Those things are changed. Most of all I 
remember the silly unreasoning panics into which the 
literally illiterate of those days could be flung by the feeblest 
rumour of some unexpected event. Do not let me be under- 
stood as defending the doubtful honesty, the dreary vulgarity, 
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the unutterable bathos in which we must fear millions of 
modern breakfast tables, and of short journeys in the train 
are submerged by the licence now accorded to the com- 
mercial Press. Nauseating as such things may be, they are 
not only gentler, but far less effective in their influence upon 
the nation. Think of the early days of August, 1914. There 
was matter for all sorts of social upheaval which in fact had 
been predicted if such circumstances ever should arise. But 
no upheaval occurred. I wonder what sort of fortitude our 

dparents would have shown before the noise of Sevas- 
topol and the horrors of Cawnpore, had those towns of 
ill-omen been situated in Belgium. This great change is 
most important to the writer. It means that his possibly 
huge new public cannot be easily allured or stampeded. 

And one word more before we return from this excursion 
to our subject, let us not forget that the common indiscrimi- 
nate use of our alphabet is already being superseded. The 
whole tendency of mechanical invention since the war has 
been to substitute the visual image or oral means of com- 
munication for the printed word. Of this development I 
must speak later. But at the moment it leaves me all the 
more free to concentrate upon one particular use of writing. 
The writer, as I now speak of him, is the writer of what is 
called Fiction pure and simple. This is a much more exclusive 
distinction than at first appears. It excuses me from 
surveying the work of the scholar and the divine, though 
many of both categories are very great artists in words. Yet 
they use their words for a definite purpose of record or 
expression, they do not employ the verbal image for its own 
sake, but for their own purposes. I go much further 
than that. The dramatist writes a foundation for another 
medium, so do all those whose writing is but a basis for some 
mechanical reproduction. The poet writes what was origin- 
ally either a form of words to go to music, or, it may be, 
longer versified, but not necessarily rhymed pieces that have 
their origin in religious expression of a primitive kind. Verse 
has been used for historical satiric or merely patriotic 
purposes. Nor do I discuss the essay. I want to speak of 
the writer who uses words as a painter uses charcoal and 
paint, as an actor uses his voice and person, as a musician 
uses another notation than language upon his instrument. 
There is more than one reason for considering sympathetically 
the case of the artist in words. He suffers from several specific 
disabilities. He cannot rely, as we hope the poet still does, 
on a kind of visitation of the spirit, He is essentially a. 
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modern product. Yet the very considerable vogue that his 
art enjoys at the present time renders it a subject worthy of 
inquiry. 

Of the enormous mass of printed matter that issues from 
the publishing houses of the United Kingdom—14,009 
volumes in 1929, nearly 16,000 in 1980—80 per cent. consists 
of that we now call fiction. That use of prose is compara- 
tively recent, and if we exclude the short story, and recognise 
the inevitable didactic tendency of the fable and fairy tale, 
we may say it is of eighteenth-century origin. True, its 
diverse elements were to be found earlier in political and 
moral satire, in contes and legends and character studies, 
But the novel proper, the simulated life story of an imaginary 
person so nearly life-like as to be credibly typical of a period 
or social class, passing through various adventures, against 
a readily identified background of scenery and occasion is 
well known to have been born in London in the early decades 
of the eighteenth century, though its exact parentage is still 
a matter of dispute. I think that its most striking charac- 
teristics are to be found in the motives which presumably 
prompt its writing, and the object it is designed to achieve. 
No other form of art that I can think of owes so much to 
personal vanity or material need. Often when I come across 
cases of blatant self-advertisement, or when I am saddened 
by the singing of some pitiable reject of our contemporary 
industrial system in a suburban street, I say to myself : 

“‘ There, but for the grace of God, goes another less than 
first-rate novelist ! ”’ 

I will not use of the novel the term often applied to 
another mixed form—that of Opera. Let us leave it that 
it is a mixed form, and its object is mainly entertainment— 
the charming of the leisure hour—in a fashion more sophisti- 
cated, less elemental and primitive, than the direct and 
ancient appeal of the other arts, to stronger emotions. 

I am not here, however, to expose the novelist, but to 
a him, if I may. 

| His disabilities, which at once limit yet confirm his faith, 
lie partly in the very nature of his art, partly in the circum- 
stances that have lately developed around it. The actual 
thing which he tries to do, does not bring him, most un- 
fortunately, into contact with any real tangible material 
obstacle. He has not to handle palette nor a keyboard, 
much less to make his words, as he goes along, as, for 
instance, a violinist or singer has to form the actual notes, 
without mechanical aid. The novelist’s words are ready 
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coined and have varied little since the writing for entertain- 
ment became usual. I do not say that he has to do nothing 
to obtain cadence in his sentences, or to enrich the images he 
calls up by scrupulous and judicious choice of words. But 
the latter faculty at least has other uses. Dangerous as it 
may be to try and drag analogies from one art to another, 
I am irresistibly reminded of the career of the painter John 
Crome. He began, it is well known, as a coach and sign 
painter. That is to say, he used pigment on variously 
shaped surfaces, to protect those surfaces from the weather 
anyhow, and, further, so far as ornament and blazoning go 
in coachwork and more particularly in sign painting, he had 
to use visual images as substitute for words. But the 
inarticulate Norwich boy had a vision. He began to see other 
uses for shape and colour, he actually succeeded in covering 
pieces of wood or canvas, not merely in order to preserve 
them, nor merely to evoke upon them symbols that conveyed 
more fully than the words do what appeared to him to be 
“Mousehold Heath ” and ‘“‘ Moonrise on the Scheldt.” He 
achieved a deep spirituality in painting, so that common 
objects such as a willow tree or a boulevard rose above their 
lower state as layers of paint, above their state as common 
facts, above heraldic or commercial symbolism, and became 
profoundly moving, capable of letting loose within us tides 
of emotion, and canalising those tides into a deep stream of 
thankfulness for newly revealed or interpreted beauty, which 
although not quite a pure spiritual experience, is a marvellous 
aid to the realisation of the glory of God. 

It would not be difficult to parallel Crome’s case in music. 
Technically efficient music, to which has entered a certain 
vision, a certain supernal excitement, goes straight to the 
part of us at which our concrete physical bodies shade off in 
the nerves into something only remotely connected with this 
world. But the notes in terms of which a musician works are 
unmistakable things. If he produces a woolly sound that is 
not mathematically in the centre of the note it purports to 
be, that fact is as demonstrable as are the treacly forgeries of 
Crome’s brush strokes. 

The artist in words has none of the advantages of this 
factual discipline. Alas, there is neither mathematics nor 
manual dexterity in his art to stiffen it. His notation is all 
so mental, exactitude in the use of words is always very 
subtle, and not infrequently matters of fashion. The prose 
of so great a literary artist as Samuel Johnson owes some of 
its present vogue to a certain archaism in the diction. 
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Contrast this with the fact that the scale in which Bach wrot, 
is identically the one in which we play him to-day. If th 
prose writer is conscientious he has to recast a debase 
coinage. It is hardly possible, short of sheer inanity, ty 
misuse any other medium of artistic expression as the 
language of our country can be misused. The writer of 
fiction has, however, some excuse in the fact that his art has 
developed almost exactly at the same time as the immeng 
impetus lent to commerce by the organisation of the credit 
system. His product can be multiplied indefinitely by 
machinery, in response to demand, and sold as are only those 
articles that can be made into packets of convenient size at 
uniform and relatively low price. The sort of vogue that 
photography and the gramophone have only just brought 
to painting and music, has been common to the novel for 
nearly two centuries. Small wonder if the writer of fiction 
has all too frequently succumbed to the temptations that 
beset his path. They are many and alluring. His main 
object being avowedly to entertain, and only secondly to 
edify, it is almost too likely that he has softened the stem 
outline of reality, and muffled, as far as in him lies, the awful 
voice of doom. As the public for whom he mainly writes, 
the secure, the comfortable, the leisured, the unconstrained, 
have been separated step by step from the imminent dangers 
to life and limb, the stark religious creeds, the imperious 
temporal powers that dogged the footsteps of his fore- 
runners, the Elizabethan dramatist, the Caroline lyric poet, 
the novelist has descended in many cases to the unction of 
the inevitable happy ending, and laid on all too thickly, the 
bright attractive colours of romance. That word, in fact, is 
most informative. It recalls to us the anciently established 
notion prevalent when the word was first applied to the 
literature of distraction, that such writing as his is only 
possible in states of high civilisation, the previous phase of 
which was the Roman one. 

There is one more circumstance of the writer’s craft that 
we must notice, and that is the most recent. In the days of 
authoritative criticism, the days of great reviews and 
dominating personalities, a certain order was kept by the 
magisterial critic, and standards remained high, if only by 
sheer example of undoubted masters. But in this, as in 
everything else, the day of the Superman is over. Were there 
ever Supermen? There is no view to which distance lends 
such enchantment as the view of human nature. Were great 
Sir Walter, and the inimitable Boz, Spectator Thackeray and 
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the sage of Dorchester more than ordinary beings, not so 
much to their valets, as to their bankers, above all to them- 
selves ? Perhaps not, but at least they were all people who 
were doing something for the first time. There was no great 
romantic, heavily documented school of historical novel 
before Scott. Dickens and his great rival did something that 
had never been done before quite as they did it, certainly 
not with the direct and obvious effect upon the life of the 
nation that they produced. As for Hardy, he was so much 
an innovator that he laid down his pen in disgust at the 
incomprehension with which he was assailed. 

In common here with practitioners of the other arts, the 
novelist finds it very difficult to discover any really fresh 
subject, and even more difficult to invent any fresh method 
of treatment. It might have seemed that a great modern 
war would have provided a fresh subject. Curiously enough, 
very few writers indeed touched it for full ten years after the 
cessation of hostilities, just the period at which an event 
gets sufficiently remote to become touched by romance— 
and even a slight touch of romance works wonders. Then 
when suddenly some eighteen months or more ago, the rush 
of war books came, it seemed as if the subject were too much 
for the receptive faculties of most of the writers. Few 
balanced broadly-conceived works of art resulted, and there 
was a perhaps inevitable tendency to romanticise, or by 
merely reversing the process, to become unduly photographic, 
while in many cases the immense subject, cosmic in extent, 
became simply the background for shrill personal adventure, 
particularly on the part of those persons who had the 
advantage of not having participated very closely in the 
struggle. Nor have the attempts to discover and adapt new 
forms for the prose of distraction been any happier. The 
most considerable contributions to the extending of the art 
of fiction have been made by women, and have been in the 
direction of a fuller exploitation of the limitless feminine 
sensibility, almost to the point of dissolving the usual 
structure of prose into a sort of semi-conscious soliloquy. 
At first sight it might seem that this method would yield an 
infinite variety of treatment of old subjects thus seen not 
merely in an extremely personal and detailed way, but dealt 
with on a plan completely free of the slightly artificial canons 
of the good plot, and limited only by the necessity for 
sustaining interest and not bewildering the intelligence. 
Unfortunately this method soon showed even greater limita- 
tions than the most conventional love story, bounded on the 
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one side by innocence and on the other by marriage. For 
the fact is, that when the writer’s personality is reduced to 
its simplest form in a kind of sleep-walking monologue, it 
loses rather than gains variety, human nature at that barely 
articulate level being very much alike, and its perceptive 
powers necessarily curtailed. 

So that the earnest and conscientious writer of fiction 
to-day who desires to do the best that in him lies, influenced 
as little as may be by material consideration, who desires to 
portray with fidelity, and to make his necessarily restricted 
contribution to the enrichment, the true enrichment of the 
emotional life of man, is brought most uncompromisingly 
face to face with the limitations of his art and of himself. 

And this, I believe, is all to the good. It throws him back 
upon those vital fundamentals which should provide his 
only motive and object. Thus there is every pee 
to-day for the writer to reaffirm his basic creed, and replenis 
himself at the real fountain of inspiration. 

He should bless the occasion. Not for him the easy 
excitement of periods of material prosperity and rapid rather 
obvious advance. The age of Victoria—which has no greater 
admirer than I—may perhaps have been one of these. So 
much was going on, and all of it going forward, that the 
theory, widely if not very explicitly held, in that time, of a 
continual and inevitable general progress of mankind, as 
though human existence was one unending inclined plane of 
universal betterment, was, to say the least, excusable. The 
men of the neo-classic eighteenth century had said : “ After 
us, the Deluge!” The Victorians appear to me to have 
ridden on the crest of that visitation. That accounts, I think, 
for an extraordinary quality in their fiction, which I cannot 
easily define, and which no one to-day can exactly emulate. 
It is best seen perhaps if we ask ourselves, a modesty 
for the moment, what is wrong with the women of Dickens. 
Do we or do we not feel in his female characterisation a 
certain lack extending to the work of those who write most 
nearly in his manner? If we do, is it perhaps that his 
immense, if slightly hectic, vitality obscured for him the 
eternal gulf between masculine and feminine, as much as it 
obscured any foreknowledge of the attempt of our own day to 
build a tenuous bridge across that gulf, between the two 
irreconcilable parts of human nature. He must have known 
better than many of his portrayals, we cannot help believing, 
if only on account of the actual circumstances of his life. 
And if I seem unwittingly to speak dispraise of him, I will 
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int out that he was not alone in this, the same lack of 
depth, the same unreal smoothness of surface appears in the 
women characters of the women writers of his period. 

To Jane Austen we owe some of the most charming 

rtraits of women that adorn our literature. But they have 
rather the air of miniatures than of full-sized human beings. 
Little more than the face, and that as if done upon ivory, is 
seen. 

In the Brontés’ darker pictures we have what amounts 
to a sex-inferiority complex, and even the wide range of 
that almost New woman, George Eliot, does not altogether 
avoid a certain corseting of the mind. The influence, what- 
ever it was, is visible right up to Hardy and Meredith. If 
James avoided it, that may be because he dealt so exclusively 
with states of mind and refinements of expression that the 
actual human compost hardly concerned him. 

We may believe, then, that during a period when such 
a treatment of one of the most important influences that 
colour life was general, there was little need for the writer of 
fiction to torment himself, or herself, with deep searchings of 
the soul as to the basis of his art, and its predictable future. 
The twentieth century, poor as it must, as it should seem to 
us, by comparison with the Golden Age that closed in 
February, 1901, has at least the advantage of an extreme 
disillusionment. Its first thirty years have been weighted 
with a disaster unparallelled for many centuries, whose 
gravity, as I have indicated, has, in my belief, frustrated 
its adequate treatment, in art. But a generation is already 
growing up to which that event is a matter of hearsay. The 
world of 1980, marked for us with obvious signs of devasta- 
tion, is to them the normal world than which they know no 
other, and the accounts we give of losses sustained seem to 
me to leave little impression. Saddening as this may be for 
us, we must recognise it as only right and indeed necessary. 
We wish human life to go on, with as large a measure of 
undaunted hope as may be possible toit. Like those financial 
occasions when stocks and shares after standing at fantastic 
premiums, suffer a reduction to their face value or below, 
there is, to new purchasers, an actual diminution of risk, and 
promise of satisfactory yield. So may it be to those now able 
to set out upon a career in the art of fiction. They start fair, 
not in a period of inflated values. That is the first boon. 
The second is this: The career itself is crowded. The young 
aspirant will be told that his work cannot be published until 
he has won for himself a name, which, of course, he can only 
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win by being published. He must then write sufficiently wel] 
to attract the notice of someone of established reputation who 
will enable him to get a footing on the slippery threshold, not 
of fame, but of a very moderate publicity. True, the egregious 
commercialism from which bookselling is no more exempt 
than any other market is as likely as ever it was to push 
forward mere scintillation, proclaimed as brilliance, or simple 
lack of reticence, quaintly advertised as moral courage, 
The remedy is, after all, with the whole body of the reading 
public. Where morbid preoccupations, or jejune sentiment, 
or a belated intention to measure the world by a new set of 
values occupies more than a due proportion of a volume, the 
intelligent reader has only to ask himself if, in fact, a rather 
better than normal human character—for characters in 
fiction have to be taken, like securities in a probate valuation, 
at their mean price, plus a fraction—does, in fact, spend 
thirty weeks out of any year, or thirty years, let us say, out 
of a lifetime, in pondering or being influenced by such 
unusual elements. 

In practice this is what occurs. Only the very rare, the 
very finest writing must rest content, as it may well be 
satisfied to do, with neglect and obscurity. The moderately 
good, tinctured with a sort of excusable worldliness that 
cannot be excluded from human affairs, will not fail to get 
itself noticed. The thoroughly false will certainly be found 
out. Could we not instance more than one grossly over- 
valued best-seller of the last ten years, the very name of 
which is scarcely remembered ? And, most striking of all, the 
enormously expensive, reiterative and irritating confetti 
bath of advertisement falls to the ground and is trodden 
under foot unnoticed. Perhaps it cancels out. No one knows. 
Honest publishers will tell you that they cannot gauge to 
what extent advertisement counts in the sale of a book. 
This is a great comfort. But it leaves us wondering why 
those genial competent persons continue a practice from 
which ensues no benefit unless a commercial one, and that 
but dubiously. Perhaps it is that they shrink from having to 
listen to the wail of the starving newspaper proprietor. 

Such are the first steps in the path of the novelist of the 
twentieth century. An introduction or other entry to 
publication and an unregulated but roughly effective trial 
with criticism and publicity. 

We need not concern ourselves with genius. Those whom 
God loves may die young, but they will not mind. Genius 
has been defined as an unusual capacity for taking pains. 
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It always seemed to me, on the contrary, to consist in being 
so endowed as to be able to dispense with effort. Those who 

ssess it are more likely to be poets than novelists, and are, 
in any case, meet for admiration rather than discussion. 

Let us follow the path of the moderately successful 
writer of fiction—one who had received sufficient material 
encouragement to go on, and see if he has more than one book 
inhim. The publisher is willing to put this to the test. 

So far, no great strain has been put upon his normal 
human belief in the Universe as a mysterious but neither 
monstrous nor senseless system. He may have come thus 
far by pressure of the lightest motives with which we have 
credited him—vanity or need. Very likely he has years of 
unsuccessful effort behind him. If so he is lucky. He has, 
then, a reserve of observation to draw upon. For somewhere 
about the time of the producing of his second book comes 
his test. All sorts of accidents may have affected his first, 
the weight of the introduction he enjoyed, some chance 
contemporary event, possibly some novel point of view or 
trick of presentation that has earned him a name for 
originality. It may even be that he is a one-book man, has 
been drawn by some peculiarity, possibly by his feeling for 
his subject, to put his whole vitality, his whole capacity for 
observation into one book, and then he is most to be pitied. 
Now is his time of trial. He will have no adventitious aid 
with his second book. Reviewers who must needs discover 
new authors frequently, cannot discover him a second time. 
On the whole, he is lucky if his first book was not too 
successful, so that he has escaped the awful monotony of 
endless repetition in increasingly meaningless tone, of praise 
of something he already regards as part of his past. 

He now has a “name” of varying dimension, which 
comprises his renown with persons he has amused, and 
persons he has interested and even deeply moved, and 
mixtures of all three in varying degrees. He now has to do 
it, not again, but in continuity. Has he really an art worth 
mentioning ! 

Excluding the case of the humorous writer, or the mystery 
or horror monger, there is firm ground for him to stand on, 
unless he himself has undermined it. There are a body of 

ople in Great Britain and the Colonies, and a curiously 


incalculable counterpart of it in North America and else- 


where, who, while forming part of, or including the amuse- 
ment public, do definitely want the novel written more or 
less in the form that Henry Fielding had the largest share 
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in establishing. This body varies from 2,000 to over 100,000 
in number, and not the wisest publisher or critic knows 
exactly what reception they will give to any book of any 
author. But they constitute a definite demand for the form 
of art the writer of fiction can create if he is worth his salt. 
Somewhere between History, Biography, Satire, Drama, js 
an empty space that none of those four Arts or Sciences can 
fill, but into which the novel will fit if . . . 

If what ? That is hard tosay. Certainly no going about 
to cozen fortune will find that exact, that central spot. Any 
chance element of surprise or strangeness, or mere luck that 
gets a first book over, will not help a second one. On the 
contrary. 

I believe that nothing counts in the writing of the best 
fiction so much as the extent to which the novelist has given 
himself up to his task. He has three operations to perform, 
Reception of impression, selection, and reproductive inter- 
pretation, but all are vitalised by this fundamental act of 
sacrifice. If he really cares for what he writes about, if he 
has made himself the vehicle of some good news (which is 
what his name means) to the uttermost point at which a 
human being can become a printed book, then something, 
however awkward his style, or remote or unwelcome his 
subject, will shine through his pages, and attract the only 
sort of attention worth attracting. That is the novelist’s 
faith, if not immediately, yet surely. Conviction is perhaps 
a better word than faith for this quality, though it is 
inadequate. The event will be happier and simpler if the 
author has schooled himself to limpidity of style and brevity, 
and has that golden sanity that enables his fellow-creatures 
to share readily his emotions. He need not have those 
drawbacks of genius that are usual in, and perhaps necessary 
to, a great poet. But there is no gainsaying that Meredith, 
Hardy and James, to take three very great names, had, to 
say the least of it, peculiarities of mental process and verbal 
expression. That they reached the position we gladly accord 
them can only be due to their having invested their physical 
vitality in their work to an extent that makes the phrase 
Ks ih ga in the Heart’s Blood” truer than perhaps it 
sounds. 

I am not saying that honesty is the best policy, that the 

ublic is wise, the critics omniscient, authors totally dis- 
interested and publishers philanthropists. In practice, of 
course, the sorting out takes a long while. Look at the names 
in any fiction list of the year 1900, subtract the three masters 
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‘I have just alluded to, and how many names will you 
recognise ? For justice in these matters moves slowly, men 
become the books they have written, that is irrevocable. 
Fashion plays a part. We can afford to disregard it. Samuel 
Butler and Mark Rutherford and other unlikely names one 
could cite win through. 

So the writer works, as the miner does, and each book 
makes the next more difficult, not in its handling, but 
because, like the miner’s product, it has to come further. 

And there comes a day when the novelist has to begin to 
look back. Old age is now in most professions a matter of 
statutory limitations. The novelist’s comes rather when he 
feels he has nothing more to say, or perhaps when his children 
arrive at years at which they ask him if he really wrote all 
those books. Then his faith is tested. There are his books, in 
a row. The poet who was his contemporary has quite 

robably burnt himself out and disappeared. The dramatist 
hae been busy fitting together his endless puzzle, and may 
now be occupied in catering for millions by mechanical 
means. The scholar and the professional man have long 
found their appropriate niches. But the writer, what has he 
done ? He has made up stories. He has tried to make them 
true to life rather than true to fact. Some have been 
applauded, some have not. No one, not his best friend, not 
his most penetrating critic, knows so exactly as he what he 
put into them. He has had his career, he cannot have it over 
again. It matters supremely to him, what he has put into 
those stories. 

It is a comfort, if fortune has been kind enough to spare 
him from actual want. Often that is not the case. If it is, 
well. But apart from such banalities, what remains ? Not 
the paragraphs in the newspapers, he has ceased to be 
“news.” Not the requests to do this and that, to appear in 
certain company, and lend his autograph to collections. 
There remain to him the things he has made; if, then, he 
has been faithful, which means filled with Faith, his achieve- 
ment has a certain solidity. This becomes known to a small 
circle, who inform a larger circle, so that he may, if all else is 
propitious, have some small respect paid to him, but that is 
not his justification. 

- He is fortunate if he is justified by Faith. 


R. H. MOTTRAM. 


Norwicn. 
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SCEPTICISM. 


WILLIAM KILBORNE STEWART. 
Professor of Comparative Literature in Dartmouth College, U.S.A. 


THE term scepticism in ordinary language means a state of 
doubt or indecision in the face of mutually conflicti 
evidence. As used in philosophy, it signifies the belief that 
truth or real knowledge is unobtainable by man. By 
derivation the word implies merely a consideration of both 
sides of the question ; but the transition from consideration 
to reflection, then to hesitation, and finally to doubt, is easy 
and natural. Scepticism in its different manifestations, both 
philosophical and literary, gives rise to many paradoxes; 
indeed this is one of the most intricate, but also one of the 
most fascinating, phases of the whole study of paradox. 
There is something almost necessarily paradoxical about the 
sceptical attitude itself. Naive trust is the primitive frame 
of mind ; affirmation precedes negation, dogmatism comes 
before doubt. Particularly, men have an animal faith in 
their senses ; to impugn the veracity of the latter seems an 
inexcusable absurdity and affront. Primitive credulity is 
still the mistress of our life. 

Greek scepticism arose when the perceptions of the senses 
and the conclusions of the intellect were put in opposition to 
each other. A succession of mutually inconsistent theories 
suggested the possibility that they might all alike be false. 
The only certainty was uncertainty. 

The Sophists, though teachers rather than philosophers, 
were really the first sceptics. They dissolved knowledge into 
individual opinion, and especially they called in question the 
senses. They produced countless paradoxes, the best known 
of which are those of Gorgias: that nothing exists ; that if 
anything exists, it cannot be known; that if anything 
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exists and can be known, it cannot be expressed in speech. 
As disputants the Sophists appear to have been ready to 
maintain almost any paradoxical theses. Like our modern 
debaters, they were more desirous of scoring points for the 
gratification of their own vanity than of arriving at truth, 
of which, indeed, they despaired. Their paralogisms are 
sometimes ingenious fallacies, sometimes mere logical puerili- 
ties. Totally different from the Socratic paradox, they have 
no significance beyond that of intellectual sleight of hand. 

Greek scepticism in the narrower sense began with 
Pyrrho, who is reported to have said : 


‘“*Nothing should be denied, nothing should be 
affirmed ; or if one of the two seems necessary, let the 
affirmation and the denial be concurrent.” 


It exhibited that delight in mental exercitation for its 
own sake, which, it would appear, has always marked the 
sceptical mind. Its most sweeping paradox was to extend 
doubt even to its own principle of doubt. Such nihilism can 
be matched in modern times. Pascal said of Montaigne 
(somewhat unwarrantably, it seems to me) that he involved 
all things in such universal, unmingled scepticism as to doubt 
of his own doubts. It is well known that Hume suggested a 
sceptical solution of sceptical doubts, but then prudently 
drew back with the remark: ‘‘ Perhaps we can push our 
inquiries no further.” 

But contemporary neurasthenic sceptics have been willing 
to proceed, where even Hume hesitated. I quote from 
Papini’s Uomo Finito : 


‘In everything I have seen the pro of the con and 
the con of the pro. ...Am I a sceptic? No, un- 
fortunately, not even a sceptic. The sceptic is lucky ; 
one faith is left to him, the faith in the impossibility of 
certainty. He can be tranquil, and, if it suits him, 
dogmatic. But not I. I do not even believe in the 
vanity of every search for truth, and I am not even 
certain of the non-existence of certainty. Among 
things possible, there is also this one, that truth may be 
found and that some one may possess it.” 


Hermann Bahr writes of his own generation : 


‘“* We have proved everything and nothing has held 
firm under our test. At last, not even the test that 
nothing holds good remains. Even that holds good no 
longer; it has been conquered; it was only a side 

VoL. XXIX. No. 4. 22* 
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glance at truth. We have passed through every despair 
until we despair of despair itself.” 


Thus, this new scepticism is based as much upon the 
impossibility of finding error as of finding truth. It bears a 
double burden of doubt. It has been said that the sorrow of 
uncertainty is the only one which has no power to distil its 
own alleviation. I think the distracted tone of the passages 
just quoted bear witness to the truth of this statement. It is 
significant that both Papini and Bahr have become Roman 
Catholics. 

Papini struggled even more desperately in his book 
L’ Altra Meta to find a point of support. Since everything 
(so his argument runs) desires and engenders its opposite, so 
Being has produced Non-being. Suppose, then, we turn to 
negative concepts (‘‘ The Other Half ’’), such as Nothing, the 
Impossible, the Useless, the Absurd, Ignorance, Error, 
Madness, and see if their darkness may not illumine us! 
Here surely is contradiction contradicted, the very marriage 
of pro and con. At the end of his counterpoint of wor 
about the void, Papini asks : 


“* Is this the truth ? May not the opposite be equally 
true? I feel this way to-day, but yesterday I felt 
differently ; and to-morrow? You say all this is 
frivolity, irony, don’t-give-a-damness! Very well, but 
therein lies my seriousness. It is the only way for a 
sceptic to be serious.” 


II. 


In the Christian Middle Ages scepticism was necessarily 
covert, but when it did appear its paradoxical strain is 
evident. A manual of great repute De Contemptu Mundi, 
which was even ascribed to Pope Innocent III., contains 
these words : 


‘The more labour a man spends in search, the less 
will he find . . . for he who understands most, doubts 
most, and he seems to himself most wise who is most 
foolish. For God made man upright, but he has 
entangled himself in infinite questions.” 


Abélard’s celebrated treatise Sic et Non also exemplifies 
the sceptical method. Listing 158 propositions from the 
Church fathers, Abélard juxtaposes the arguments for and 
against them in such a way that they seem to balance each 
other. For example: that faith should be based on reason, 
and the contrary; that the three Persons of the Trinity 
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differ among themselves, and the contrary ; that our first 
parents were created mortal, and the negative ; that marriage 
is good, and the opposite. In a remarkable Prologue 
Abélard defends a suspensive attitude in the face of con- 
flicting determinations. He says that many of the contradic- 
tions he has noted are only apparent and may be solved if we 
consider persons, times, places and other circumstances. But 
on those occasions when the Scriptures diverge and when the 
Church fathers do actually contradict each other, men must 
needs have recourse to opinion. And so he seems to say 
indifferently to many of his propositions ‘‘ Yes ”’ or “* No.” 
It is no great jump from this to the position taken by one of 
Moliére’s characters: ‘‘ Les uns disent que non, les autres 
disent que oui; et moi je dis que oui et non.” It has been 
claimed that all real answers to all genuine questions are 
“Yes and No.” Sefior Madariaga says of Don Quixote : 
“ In fact he at the same time believed and disbelieved, which 
is a state of mind much more complex than mere doubt.” 

The theory of the twofold nature of truth, namely that a 
proposition may be true in philosophy, though false in 
theology, or vice-versd, was sometimes advanced toward the 
close of the Middle Ages. It was officially condemned by 
the Church as early as 1276 ; in spite of which it was pleaded 
by the Italian philosopher Pomponazzi in the early sixteenth 
century. The position is so palpably paradoxical that it is 
difficult to believe it was ever put forward seriously. It 
seems, rather, a cloak to cover heterodoxy and avoid its 
consequences, or, at best, an attempt to win by specious 
argument the precious liberty of philosophising. Its modern 
equivalent is the theory and practice of water-tight compart- 
ments in the brain. A classic example of this is furnished by 
the English physicist Faraday, who possessed a scientific 
mind of the highest order, but who gave his theological 
allegiance to an obscure, irrational sect of bibliolaters. He 
said : 

**T do not think it at all necessary to tie the study 
of the natural sciences and religion together, and in 
intercourse with my fellow-creatures that which is 
religious and that which is philosophical have ever been 
two distinct things. . . . I claim an absolute distinction 
between religious and ordinary belief. I shall be 
reproached with the weakness of refusing to apply those 
mental operations which I think good in respect to high 
things to the very highest. I am content to bear the 
reproach.” 


_| 
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This dichotomy has never been phrased more engagingly 
than by Sir Thomas Browne : 


“In Philosophy, where Truth seems double-faced, 
there is no one more paradoxical than myself: but in 
Divinity I love to keep the Road . . . of the Church.” 


Montaigne may be taken as the typical Renaissance 
sceptic, and indeed as the most characteristic representative 
of modern literary scepticism. The phrase “ Que sais-je ? ” 
runs through his writings like a sort of refrain. He was 
profoundly impressed by two things, the impossibility of 
verifying our faculties and the relativity of all impressions. 
Here are a few of his sayings which I have selected for their 
paradoxical flavour; most of them are what he calls 
témoignages de notre imbécillité ”’ : 

‘* Nothing is so firmly believed as what we least know.” 

‘“* Men are apt to believe what they least understand.” 

**Do not be wiser than is necessary lest you become 
stupid.” 

‘* T believe in and conceive a thousand contrary manners 
of living.” 

** We are born to inquire after truth ; it belongs to a greater 
power to possess it.”” (Perhaps we have here the origin of 
Lessing’s famous paradox.) 

‘** One may be humble out of pride.” 

** There are some defeats more triumphant than victories.” 

“* The best virtue I have has in it some tincture of vice.” 

‘“* Man is certainly stark mad ; he cannot make a worm, 
and yet he will be making gods by dozens.”’ 

Montaigne’s scepticism bears the mark of modernity in 
another aspect. It lacks the imperturbability of Greek 
scepticism. It has something of the painful restlessness of 
modern doubt. Montaigne remarks, more wistfully, I think, 
than ironically: ‘‘ How soft and beautiful a pillow are 
ignorance and incuriousness for a well-ordered head.” The 
unhappy scepticism of such nineteenth-century poets as 
Alfred de Musset and Matthew Arnold, who would have 
liked to believe and could not, is sometimes vented in 
paradoxes of distraction. Musset, in L’Espoir en Dieu, 
demands of the Deity : 


“* Puisque tu te laisses comprendre 
Pourquoi fais-tu douter de toi ? 
Quel triste plaisir peux-tu prendre 
A tenter notre bonne foi ? ” 
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And Arnold, sighing over “ this strange disease of modern 
life,’ finds himself in sadder plight than the Carthusian 
monks whom he is visiting : 

‘“* Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 


With nowhere yet to rest my head, 
Like these, on earth I wait forlorn.” 


III 
Mr George Santayana has remarked : 


“It is one of the deepest perplexities of human life 
that the self-consciousness which begets the search for 
truth is no less the parent of that scepticism which 
despairs of truth or scoffs at truth. But the two are by 
no means divergent. There is a septicism which is 
mainly indolence or helplessness and a scepticism which 
is responsible and intelligent. I suspect that, in Freudian 
fashion, all religious scepticism of the worthier sort is 
based upon positive religious feeling. Religious scepti- 
cism may thus easily stand for a juster sense of the 
meaning of religion than that religious pragmatism 
which so readily changes the character of God to suit the 
needs of the times. A man may say that ‘ there is no 
God,’ not at all because he is a ‘ fool,’ but because, 
precisely in his ‘ heart,’ he knows too certainly what he 
is seeking.” 


Now the most interesting aspect of the sceptical paradox 
may be seen, I think, in the attempt to make doubt itself 
minister to faith. Pascal, one of the greatest masters of 
paradox in all literature, is the inimitable proponent of this 
remarkable idea. He is the Christian sceptic, par excellence. 
There are statements of his which sound like pure scepticism, 
such as “‘ Le pyrrhonisme, c’est le vrai’’ and “‘ Se moquer de la 
sam ge c’est vraiment philosopher”; and yet we know 

yond question that he was a passionately convinced 
Christian believer. He declares in one place that everyone 
ought to be a mathematician, a sceptic (Pyrrhonist), and an 
orthodox believer. In this paradox Pascal was generalising 
from his own experience. He had for a short time consorted 
with the Libertins, the freethinkers of his day. He was glad 
afterwards to have had this experience of unbelief, not only 
because it enabled him to understand the objections which 
were raised against revelation, but even because those very 
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objections could now be made an auxiliary to Christianity, 
Similarly he was glad to be a mathematician, to possess the 
esprit de géométrie, as he called it, because this reasonij 
power, valid within its own sphere, had to confess jts 
impotence when it strove to go beyond it. For Pascal also 
had the esprit de finesse, the something suprarational which 
gave a truer insight and conviction than mere reason could 
everdo. In his very complicated mentality the two processes 
of reason and intuition, each most highly developed, co-exist 
and blend in unique fashion. His method may be described 
as the combating of scepticism by a deeper scepticism. He 
says in effect : You doubt the truths of Christianity. Very 
well ; but equally I doubt everything else—morality, reason, 
the testimony of the senses. As a good sceptic I doubt 
everything. Everything is open to question. Nothing can 
be proved. But, he goes on to say, I notice that you do 
certain things regularly as if you believed them—you eat, 
drink, take care of yourself, you follow customary morality, 
If you say you do these by habit, why not believe by habit 
also? In other words, push doubt far enough and you will } 
cure doubt. One simply must return to faith from the mani- 
fold distractions of scepticism. So far from being able to sit 
in judgment upon the mysteries of faith, reason is unable to 
solve its own contradictions without aid from a higher 
source. 

This method of casting out doubt by a greater doubt is 
perhaps the most teasing of the many problems which Pascal 

resents. Bishop Joseph Butler used something like it in 

his Analogy of Religion. He met the objections of the Deists 
to the ways of God in the Bible by pointing out that the God 
of Nature did the same things—a sort of tu quoque, or 
** You’re another ” answer, as if he were saying, ‘“‘ Your God 
is no better than mine.” 

Kierkegaard, the Dane, went even further than Pascal in 
snatching faith from doubt. He found certitude in his very 
uncertainty. 


“Have I faith? I shall never be able to know it 
with an immediate certainty, for faith consists dialectics 
ally in suspense, with fear and trembling. You are 
uneasy about knowing if you truly have faith, and 
behold ! this uneasiness is faith.” 


He who became absolutely sure of salvation, said Kierke- 
gaard, would reject it more decisively than one who wasted 
his life in debauch. Paradox is the compass to show which 
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way toturn. Man ought to attach himself to that faith which 
is the most paradoxical. It is the old argument of Tertullian, 
carried, as usual with Kierkegaard, @ outrance: ‘ Credibile 
est quia ineptum est.” 

t one point Pascal also seems to echo Tertullian’s para- 
dox. He says the very fact that Christianity is repugnant 
to our reason is a proof that it is true, for if it had been a 
device of men, they would have made it more probable, 
more plausible! By the same token, of course, the truth of 
Mormonism might be demonstrated. Anatole France com- 


ments : 


“Credo quia absurdum! Mais alors, entre tant de 
religions, pour étre sir de son salut, il faut choisir la 
plus absurde, c’est-a-dire, la plus divine.” 


Nevertheless, the argument has been employed in all 
seriousness on at least one occasion. William Warburton’s 
Divine Legation of Moses (1787) is one of the outstanding 
books in the Deistic controversy. It is dedicated “‘ to the 
Freethinkers,” and directed, so the author says, against 
“the paradox of those who deny the necessity of religion to 
society.” The main argument in the Divine Legation runs 
as follows: The doctrine of a future state of rewards and 
punishments is necessary to society and is a mark of true 
religion. No such doctrine is to be found in the Mosaic 
dispensation. Ergo—the Law of Moses is of divine origin. 
Surely a non-sequitur, if there ever was one! It is small 
wonder that freethinkers like Walpole and Voltaire thought 
that Warburton was a hypocritical ally. ‘*‘ Moses omitted 
it” (i.e. the doctrine of a future state) “that his Law might 
stand throughout all ages an invincible monument of the 
truth of his mission.” This gigantic paradox is buttressed 
by a whole series of affiliated ones, such as this : 


“* If the Scriptures, as have been alleged, have every 
possible fault that can deform a language, this is so far 
from proving such language not divinely inspired, that 
it is the one certain mark of its divine origin.” 


__ In this manner does Warburton try to turn a difficulty 
into a demonstration. The facts contradict my theory, 
therefore the facts are miraculous. It may be observed that 
in such paradoxes we are not far from a reductio ad absurdum. 
In Boccaccio’s Decameron it is narrated that a certain Jew 
went to Rome and was so much impressed there by the 
corruption of the Church that he was instantly converted to 
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Christianity, because he argued to himself that a Church 
which was so rotten must be divinely supported, else it could 
not survive ! 

Can this method of building belief on doubt bring anyone 
complete satisfaction and implicit faith ? When doubt is 
used as a method, will not some remnant of doubt always 
cling to the results? Was Joseph Conrad doing more than 
employing a bold hyperbole when he spoke of “‘ the certitude 
that lurks in doubt” ? Herman Melville, in his vivid way, 
asserts that “‘ Faith like a jackal feeds among the tombs, and 
even from these dead doubts she gathers her most vital 
hopes.”’ But what if the doubts are not dead ? Only those 
who have practised the method can answer these questions 
truthfully. 

Certain mystically minded sceptics, at any rate, have 
given confident answers. For Pascal, Kierkegaard, and the 
contemporary German theologian Karl Barth, who is so 
close to the other two in his thinking, such things as clearness, 
rationality, evidence, are signs of the absence of truth. 
** Viola ce que c’est que la foi: Dieu sensible au cceur, non 
ala raison,” is Pascal’s contention. Truth, then, is that which 
speaks to the heart, the cor irrequietum. M. Paul Claudel 
calls this the Anima. The older mystics knew it under such 
names as the fine point, the centre, or the apex of the soul. 
Mysticism and rational scepticism are not in the least 
incompatible. ‘ On the life of this world a complete scepti- 
cism and a profound mysticism may come to the same 
conclusions,” states Mr Edwin Muir. ‘‘ Je suis mystique au 
fond, et je ne crois 4 rien,” says Flaubert. 

So much for doubt as the germ or potentiality of faith. 
But there is also the converse paradox, the Belief which is 
Doubt. “ Lord, I believe. Help Thou mine unbelief.” So 
widespread and manifest is this equivocal attitude that it 
may almost be said to be the modern mode among professed 
believers, especially in Protestant circles, where faith has 
been attenuated to a frail hope, or a wistful will-to-believe, 
or a tentative “as if,” or where, at its most dignified, it 
becomes a kind of moral courage, as Dean Inge suggests. 
There is little or no intellectual piquancy here, such as one 
may rejoice to find in Pascal’s arguments or in Newman’s 
statement that “‘ Ten thousand difficulties do not make one 
doubt.” Rather does this muddled state of mind arouse the 
impatience and incur the resentment of thoroughgoing 
believers and disbelievers alike. ‘‘ Ces crédules sont des 
nicrédules,”’ exclaimed Anatole France with angry contempt. 
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And from the opposite camp comes the cry that this religion, 
lacking the essentials of stability and security, is simply no 
religion at all. 


IV. 


The paradoxes of dilettantism are very similar to those of 
scepticism. The French have given to the words “ dilet- 
tante”’ and ‘‘ snob” an intellectual turn of meaning. A 
dilettante, as the French use the term, is one who loves ideas 
for their own sake, one who follows with keen interest all 
intellectual questions, but who generally refuses to take sides, 
because he finds that each party has a measure of right. 
Rémy de Gourmont, a good representative, says somewhere : 
“ Je suis désintéressé de tout, mais intéressé 4 tout.”” And 
the same writer observes complacently: ‘‘ The brain of 
civilised man is a museum of contradictory truths”; and 
again, ‘‘ What matters certainty, when uncertainty is so 
delightful ? ’ Jules Lemaitre has described the process as 
that of reconciling hostile ideas by embracing them all 
simultaneously and then sending them out for an airing. At 
first blush it would seem as if the dilettante were the direct 
opposite of the sceptic. The sceptic doubts or questions 
everything, the dilettante affirms and accepts everything. 
But, in effect, the dilettante’s bland catholicity of mind, his 
debonair impartiality, is as ruinous to dogmatism as is the 
systematic denial of the sceptic. And it will usually be found 
that the final state of mind of the dilettante (if haply he can 
be said ever to have a final state of mind) is one of tolerant 
indifference and complete ironic detachment. ‘* Moi,” says 
a character in a French comedy, “je crois 4 tout, je suis 
sceptique.”” 

The French regard Ernest Renan as the prince of dilet- 
tantes, and we may accept their judgment, though in this 
matter a legend has grown up about him, based upon his 
relaxed utterances rather than upon his solid and scholarly 
work. Still, it is evident that Renan from his early days was 
impressed by the Protean nature of truth. In his youthful 
notebook he says eclecticism is the formula of the right 
method—no absolute negation, no positive opinion. There 
are many later expressions of the same view, such as these : 
“The wise man knows that all parties are both right and 
wrong’; “‘ Jen’exclusrien. J’admets les contradictions, au 
moins provisoirement ’’; ‘‘ The first duty of a sincere man is 
. . . to be a mere spectator of the inward conflict of ideas in 
the depth of his consciousness.” Renan describes his proce- 
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dure as that of listening to the two lobes of his brain talking 
freely together. He declares himself to be a “ tissue of 
contradictions, one half of me engaged in devouring the other 
half, like the fabled beast of Ctesias who ate his own paws 
without knowing it.” In the preface to one of his plays he 
urges that only drama, giving through its personages even 
opposite answers, can furnish the full reply to any real 
human question. Mr Wyndham Lewis has surmised that 
Shakespeare’s attitude and method were not very different, 

All religions, Renan continues, just as all philosophies, are 
vain ; but religion is not vain, nor is philosophy. Humanity 
is ill made for truth ; it seldom admits the truth, and never 
for good reasons. 


‘“* Humanity is driven into this strange impasse that, 
the more it reflects, the more clearly it sees the moral 
necessity of God and of immortality, and the more 
clearly it sees also the difficulties that are raised against 
those dogmas. And yet—‘ Tout est possible, méme 
Dieu.’ And as for immortality—‘ Let us deny nothing, 
let us affirm nothing, let us hope.’ ”’ 


In the midst of all these contradictions, who is the wise 
man? Renan answers: 


*“* He who fears he may be mistaken and does not 
call his fellow-man blind; he who does not know 
definitely what the purpose of humanity is, but who 
loves humanity and its works ; he who seeks the truth 
amid doubt and who says to his opponent: ‘ Perhaps 
you see better than I’; he, in a word, who accords to 
others the same liberty he takes for himself.” 


On the other hand, Renan avers that the dogmatist is 
the truly inconsistent thinker, inasmuch as he binds himself 
to the contradictions which his dogmas involve. It was no 
doubt in some such sense as this that Gourmont spoke of the 
death of a truth as being a great benefit to mankind. 

Renan’s dilettantism was the outcome of his many-sided 
mind and the predominance in his make-up of the faculty 
of understanding over that of will. It was doubtless 
strengthened by his study of the Hegelian dialectic. The 
dilettantism of Anatole France is just as comprehensive, 
but with more of a sub-acid flavour. What he calls 
‘* horrible manie de la certitude ’’ obviously never troubled 
him. He professed to accept all systems and to think that 
among the various philosophies and religions there was little 
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to choose and one might as well swallow them wholesale, as 
indeed Hobbes had advised. 


“ Each of us [he says] must be allowed to possess 
two or three philosophies at the same time ; for unless 
you have created a doctrine yourself, there is no reason 
for believing that any single one is good.” 


The wisest of all utterances was Pilate’s question, What 
is truth? Truth, he asserts, has no hold on mankind. It 
has so many points of inferiority to falsehood as practically 
to be doomed to extinction. Yet all things are possible, even 
the triumph of truth. And, in the meanwhile, ** Nos contra- 
dictions ne sont pas ce qu’il y a de moins vrai en nous.” 

One may make with profit a distinction between the 
irresponsible promiscuity of these intellectual gourmets, 
whose utterances at times wear an almost frivolous air, and 
the soberer statements of Goethe, who, though equally 
convinced of the relativity of all human truth, was content 
to record the successive phases of his reactions to multiform 
reality without mingling them indiscriminately. In a cele- 
brated letter to Jacobi he wrote : 


‘“* T, with the manifold tendencies of my being, can 
never be content with one way of thinking ; as poet and 
artist I am a polytheist ; in my nature-studies a pan- 
theist, and the one as decidedly as the other; the need 
of a personal God for my personal use has always been 
attended to. The things of heaven and earth together 
form such an extended kingdom that it requires the 
organs of all beings together to comprehend it.” 


Eclectic thinkers, such as we have been considering, are 
naturally not concerned about inconsistencies or self-contra- 
dictions. ‘‘A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds ”’ is a familiar quotation from Emerson, who went on 
to say that a man should no more be troubled by inconsis- 
tency than by his shadow on the wall. ‘‘ Damn consistency,” 
he jotted in his Journal. ‘‘ Woe to him who does not 
contradict himself at least once a day ! ”’ exclaimed Renan. 

“Do I contradict myself ? ” inquired Walt Whitman. 

“Very well, then, I contradict myself (I am large, I 
contain multitudes).”’ 

And, finally, Rémy de Gourmont remarks: ‘So many 
contradictions ! Well, if I loaded my wagon all on the same 
side, I should tumble over ! ” 

W. K. STEWART. 
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BOSANQUET’S ACCOUNT OF 
RELIGION : 


A REPLY. 
Proressor J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


Dr StepMan’s article in the April number of the Hrsperr 
JouRNAL has an interest beyond its bearing on the particular 
writer whose views are attacked in it. In the second decade 
of the present century Bradley and Bosanquet were the 
leading representatives in England of a strain of philosophy 
which has had a continuous history from the time of Plato, 
From the beginning this philosophy was deeply concerned 
with religious and moral experience. It was fides intellectum 
quaerens. It was never under any misapprehension as to 
what the intellect when found might have to say as to the 
content of the faith. But it was a part of its faith to be 
convinced that what was essential in that content would 
come out of the ordeal purified and strengthened. For the 
most part its representative writers have been content to set 
out the truth as they conceived it constructively, leaving 
controversy to those who liked it. So long as they appeared 
to be coming forward in the interest of religious faith against 
all forms of disbelief, orthodox opinion was prepared to let 
them have their way and even to welcome their support. 
Yet conflict was latent, and, when, in the hands of its more 
uncompromising exponents, Platonising philosophy came to 
closer quarters and touched sensitive points in orthodox 
tradition, this was bound to come to the surface. Bosanquet 
differed from older exponents, in this country at least, in 
touching life at many angles and in being prepared at all of 
these to challenge what he thought misleading and debilitat- 
ing in current doctrines. There was an element of knight- 
errantry in his composition, which, however attractive to 
friends, drew upon his devoted head all the sharper fire of 
692 
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enemies. It was, however, only in his later years that his 
attention was particularly attracted to religious philosophy. 
Fortunately he lived long enough to be able to give a fairly 
full expression to his views upon it in his Gifford Lectures 
and in his little book (the last which he completed) on What 
Religion Is. The surprise is not that the views there 
expressed should have brought no counter-challenge, but 
that this should have been so long delayed, and I agree with 
Dr Stedman that the time has come to face the issue raised 
by these books in the interest of the reasonable faith which 
the readers of the HinBERT JOURNAL may be assumed to 
have at heart. What I regret is that that issue should have 
been confused, as I cannot help thinking it has been, by the 
misunderstandings which his critic seems to me to have 
imported into the discussion. As far as Bosanquet is con- 
cerned his own books might perhaps be left to speak for 
themselves in correction of such misunderstandings, but they 
expound a peculiarly subtle form of the general philosophical 
tradition which he follows, and it is easy to fail to do justice 
to its many-sidedness. The little book, moreover, particu- 
larly referred to is now unfortunately out of print and 
difficult of access. Before, therefore, attempting to restate 
what appears to me to be the main issue raised by Dr 
Stedman’s article I may be pardoned for offering some reply 
to his criticisms. 

It is impossible within the limits permitted me to deal 
with all the points which he raises. I must be content to 
single out the three main ones : Bosanquet’s account of what 
he takes to be the tap-root of religious experience ; his 
account of the relation of religion so conceived to morality ; 
and (leading up to my chief object in this article) the relation 
of the general philosophical position of which Bosanquet is 
one of the most distinguished exponents to the form of 
theism which his critic appears to represent. 

(1) What Religion Is ranks with T. H. Green’s two 
sermons on Faith and the Witness of God as an attempt to 
state the feature in human nature, which is the root not only 
of Christian but of all religious faith—what the author calls 
“the universal basis and structure of religion.”” With Green 
he finds this in the union in man of the finite and the infinite, 
the inner conflict to which this necessarily gives rise and the 
possibility, by uniting himself in an act of faith with the best 
that he knows, of attaining peace. ‘‘ To be one with the 
me good in the faith which is also will—that is religion ” 
p. 79). 
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His critic finds in this definition “ little to take exception 
to and very much to admire ” as an expression of Bosanquet’s 
“‘ personal attitude,” but he turns from that to what he calls 
“his theory ” to emphasise the “‘ mountains of qualifica. 
tions ” with which it must be read and we are at a stroke 
back at the equally mountainous controversies from which 
the book in question was an effort for once to escape. It js 
with a somewhat heavy heart that one follows him there, 

The above definition allows for failures of insight into 
that wherein the supreme good consists, and for higher and 
lower forms of what the author calls “‘ the religious temper,” 
defined in the same passage as that of being thus one in faith 
and will “‘ wholly and unquestioningly.” It is here his critic 
finds his opening. He refers back to the corresponding 
passage in the Gifford Lectures, II., p. 25: 


“* When you come to a serious and complete devout- 
ness or devotion in which the whole man feels himself 
worthless apart from the object to which he goes out in 
will and conviction, the attitude towards it cannot be 
denied to be religious.” ‘‘ According to these state- 
ments [Dr Stedman goes on] we might suppose Bosan- 
quet to mean that the essence of religion is a great 
devotion to a worthy object ; but this relatively high 
view is depreciated when it is insisted that this religious 
devotion may be towards the most unworthy object 
conceivable, as for example the glutton’s devotion to 
his belly or the coward’s to the comfort of his body 
without forfeiting a whit of the true character of 
religion.” 


The comment is an illustration of the pitfalls to which 
unwary criticism of a writer like Bosanquet is exposed. The 
passages referred to in the Lectures occur in a discussion, 
not of the object of developed religion, but of the etymology 
and literary history of the word as primarily used of “‘ a more 
than common attentiveness.” The reference to the glutton 
is from St Paul (‘‘ whose god is their belly ’) that to the 
coward from Shakespeare (‘“‘a coward, a most devout 
coward, religious in it ”) and what Bosanquet extracts from 
these and other references is not that “‘ the only essential is 
that it be an ‘absorbing’ devotion” but the continuity 
between this and higher meanings—a continuity which is 
** undeniable and explicitly set forth in the phases of Dante’s 
adoration of Beatrice.’ 1 Can his critic deny this con- 


1 See op. cit., pp. 284-5, not 284 as in the article. 
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tinuity without depriving the study of Comparative Religion 
as the evolution of ever higher and more adequate concep- 
tions of the object, which is worthy of supreme devotion, of 
all meaning, not to say without opening the door to that 
narrowness of interpretation of what God must mean to the 
devout heart, which has been, and still to a large extent is, 
the curse of the historical religions ? , 

(2) Leaving this to the reader’s judgment and coming 
the second of our questions, the relation between religion and 
morality, we have first a criticism founded on a supposed 
distinction between Bosanquet’s earlier and later teaching. 
In the earlier he is accused of identifying them, in the later 
of opposing them to each other. In support of the former 
count we have a quotation from the 1889 volume Essays and 
Addresses : ‘“‘ If we speak of duties to God we mean the same 
thing as duties to man”! ; in support of the latter we have 
the statement (p. 471) : 


“ Religion for Bosanquet simply supersedes morality; 
the latter being a realm of ‘ claims and counterclaims ’ 
and of the rights and duties of exclusive ‘ personalities ’ ; 
while the former is the world of spiritual membership.” 


But it is in his supposed treatment of sin that his critic 
here finds the front of Bosanquet’s offending. 


‘* We may search his works from end to end [we are 
told (p. 477)] and find neither mention nor sign of 
understanding of what the religious man means by sin 
as it is uttered for example by St Paul in the first and 
seventh chapter of Romans ” ; 


and (after a jibe I refrain from quoting) : 


“It is possible—as partly accounting for so signal a 
defect in one discussing religion—that to quote a remark 
made recently to the writer, ‘ Bosanquet never met a 
really bad man.’ ”’ 


With regard to the alleged change of outlook it is true 
that there is an observable deepening of tone in Bosanquet’s 
later as compared with his earlier approach to the subject 
here under discussion. But to represent this change as an 
“awakening ” to the place of religion is wholly to mis- 

1 What Bosanquet wrote was not “ the same thing as duties to man,” 
but “ the same duties as duties to man,” and the difference is that his way 
of putting it leaves room, as it was intended to leave room, for a difference 
of spirit and outlook in regard to the same content, as the other does not. 
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represent it. What Bosanquet became awakened to was 
the threat to all he held fundamental both in morals ang 
religion contained in the emphasis on futurity which he 
regarded as the fatal defect of all forms of Modernism—the 
Neo-positivism of the Ethical Societies included. If we are 
to give any true account of either morality or religion we 
have to hold to the actual presence in human life here and 
now of an element of the timeless and eternal. By the same 
token there was neither a confusion of religion and moralit 
in his earlier period nor an opposition of them in the later, 
In the 1889 volume he wrote : 


“* The difference between morality and religion seems 
to be that in morality we know that the good purpose 
is real, in religion we believe that nothing else is real, 
It is the same faith differently held.” 


In the 1918 Lectures he writes : 


“In religion the attitude of abstract morality (i, 
the attitude to which evil is a reality, good is a mere 
idea) is reversed and that of concrete morality (i.e. the 
attitude in which good and evil are both equally real, 
but in the good we feel ourselves sustained and con- 
firmed) is intensified. The characteristic faith of religion 
is not merely that the good is real, but that nothing else 
than the good is real.”’ 


Need the reader further be reminded that the realm of 
“claims and counterclaims ”’ corresponds more closely to 
what is here called abstract morality as typified by the Law 
Courts and their “‘ justice ” ; “* the world of spiritual member- 
ship ”’ to the concrete morality which is embodied in the life 
of the family or the Church ? 

Equally groundless is the accusation of failing to do 
justice to the reality of sin. Who would suppose from the 
challenge quoted above that in his Principles of Individuality} 
under the index heading “the reality of sin,” and in a 
central chapter of that work the view of the unreality of sin 
is criticised with a trenchancy unsurpassed, I believe, in 
philosophical literature, or that the subject receives a 
chapter all to itself in What Religion Is? If the treat- 
ment in the larger work is not so detailed as his readers would 
like, this is partly because the author is able to refer them to 
Bradley’s classical treatment of the “ bad self” in Ethical 


1 Chapter VI., par. 5. The corresponding passage in Value and 
Destiny is only a few pages before those which Dr Stedman quotes. 
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Studies, partly because of his dislike of turning philosophy 
into edification. But he makes abundantly plain what he 
means by sin as ‘“‘ something hostile to our own fundamental 
nature ”—“‘ finite individualism (as he finely puts it) battling 
with spiritual individuality.” 

In the smaller book, where academic reservations are for 
once set aside, sin is defined as ‘“‘ the false will which faith 
rejects and repels,”’ but which “ none the less is there in fact, 
and opposes the will of faith in which the soul is saved and at 
home through religion.” I leave it, again, to the reader to 
judge for himself how far this differs from the Pauline 
doctrine. In view of these passages he can at any rate see 
how entirely perverse is the criticism, made without a 
reference, that ‘‘ for Bosanquet the bad will is the will that 
asserts its own selfhood ’’ accompanied with the comment 
(is it epigram or platitude ?) ‘ selfhood is not selfishness.” 

As to the argumentum ad hominem the present writer 
knew Bosanquet as well as most people outside his own 
family circle, and ventures to think that if he had been asked 
whether he had ever known a thoroughly bad man his answer 
would have been, ‘“‘ No! have you?” and that, if he had 
been further asked whether he even knew what he was like, 
his answer would have been, ‘“‘ Yes! for I know what I am 
sometimes like myself.” 

But Dr Stedman pursues the subject further and raises 
the question of what is meant by the forgiveness of sin. On 
the basis of his analysis he poses his readers with the query : 


““Were Bosanquet’s account true, would it be a 
travesty to say that the man who would not lift up so 
much as his eyes unto heaven smote his breast saying 
‘God be merciful to me a sinner ’ did not go down to his 
house justified, but rather he who boasted to himself 
that he was not as other men were ? ” 


To one of his readers at least the answer is yes! it would 
be a travesty and a further travesty to take Bosanquet’s 
statement about grace that while “ it is the thing, in a sense 
the only thing, it most certainly is not to be had for nothing,” 
as equivalent to the assertion that “ in his universe there is no 
room for anything with no quid pro quo.” If there is any 
truth more insisted on in the form of idealism for which 
Bosanquet stood, it is the rejection as pre-Christian of the 
whole idea of claim and counter-claim in considering the 
relation between God and man. Passing that over, what we 
may ask of his critic’s own insistence, just in this particular 
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matter, on “ contrition ” on the part of the sinner as the 
essential condition of forgiveness? Is this something or 
nothing ? To some of us the broken and the contrite heart 
is one of the greatest things—an offering, we are told, God 
will not despise. But whether this also is a gift of grace, as 
perhaps Bosanquet would hold, or an achievement of the 
unaided will, as his critic seems to imply, who can say ? 

(8) Coming to the last of the above questions, there jg 
often, I think, in Bosanquet’s criticism of Theism a note of 
asperity which in view of some forms of doctrine, that would 
claim that name, might seem unjustifiable. But it is not 
difficult to see what he has in view. The philosophical 
tradition to which he adheres may be said to have been one 
long war with those who would demonstrate the “‘ existence” 
of God on the same terms as that of $100 in one’s pocket. 
God, like Plato’s idea of the Good or Anselm’s idea of a 
Perfect Being, is something inherent in the universe—in 
modern language a supreme value manifesting itself in all 
that is best in it. Where that best is realised in finite 
experience, whether as action or product, under the condi- 
tions of time and place, there God can be said in a literal 
sense to exist. But to take existence in this sense as an 
adequate expression of the being of God, in other words, to 
use our sensory experience of finite objects as the measure 
of the ens realissimum, is as impossible as to take from the 
same source the standard of the ultimate physical reality. 

In the first place, it is impossible to prove such existence, 
as theologians now generally admit ; in the second place, if it 
were possible, it would be useless for religion, whose universe 
of discourse is something entirely different. If it be said that 
this is to put metaphysical difficulties in the way of the 
simple-hearted and to confuse his direct intuition of the 
divine presence with logical subtleties, the answer is clear. 
It is not this philosophy that is responsible for the confusion, 
but a form of theistic theology that has failed to recognise 
the above distinction. The simple-hearted knows the distinc- 
tion very well in his own way when he worships the God who 
is a spirit with whom his own spirit can meet in a region 
beyond time and space ; and if his way is not the way of a 
theology which is dominated by the hard and fast distinctions 
of our sensory world so much the worse for the theology, 
I am far from attributing it to the writer of the article, but 
the use he there makes of the idealist’s distinction between 
reality and appearance is enough to rouse suspicion. 

It is here that the wider issue referred to at the beginning 
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ofthis paper emerges. It cannot be fairly discussed in a few 
sentences at the end of it, but it may at least be rescued 
from the confusion in which Dr Stedman has succeeded in 
immersing it, first, by mis-statement of Bosanquet’s meaning, 
and, secondly, by mistaking the meaning of the general 
doctrine. Both of these come out in the sentence (p. 468) 
in which Bosanquet is criticised for concluding from the 
distinction between ‘the universe in its totality which 
absorbs good and evil in perfection”’ and the object of 
religion, “* that God is therefore not real but is an * appear- 
ance’ merely. ‘ A rank,’ he truly observes, ‘ which religion 
cannot consistently claim for him.’” If Bosanquet had 
said what is here attributed to him, namely, that religion 
cannot consistently claim for God the rank of appearance, 
it would indeed have been the ruin of his argument. But if 
the reader will turn to the passage referred to in Value and 
Destiny, p. 255, he will see that what he says is exactly the 
reverse, namely, that religion cannot consistently hold that 
God and the sum total of reality are identical. Bosanquet 


- may, of course, here be wrong. I am not concerned to main- 


tain that he is right ; but if he is wrong, he is at any rate in 
good company, as this, I take it, is the view of the great 
majority of theists. Dr Stedman will reply that the cases 
are totally different. Theists will never admit that God is 
“an appearance merely ” and “‘ therefore not real.” True, 
I answer, if this is what they are asked to admit. But should 
it at this date be really necessary to remind him that the 
essence of the ancient doctrine of which Bosanquet is the 
exponent is not the division of the world into two fields of 
which the one is reality, the other mere appearance and 
unreality, but the conception of the whole world as a manifesta- 
tion of reality in different degrees of perfection? What this 
perfection is in its fulness is hid from mortal eyes. We can 
only throw out towards the apprehension of it analogies 
derived from what is best and most perfect in the revelation 
it makes of itself in our own finite experience. One of these 
revelations is ourselves as we are at our highest, another is 
the Will to Good, or the Will of God, with which, at that 
eo. we identify ourselves in “‘ the faith which is also 
ill.’ So far are these from being unreal because the 


appear or are revealed to us, they are the source in us of all 


the reality we possess, seeing that as Plato put it “‘ that which 
is filled with the more real is more really filled.”’ 4 
What are we to say then of the “ universe as a whole 


1 The text along with John iv. 14 of Chapter IV. in What Religion Is. 
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which is neither good nor evil,” but ‘‘ merely the theatre of 
good and evil neither victorious but includes and absorbs 
without preference both good and bad’’? (ibid.). Simply 
nothing, except that it is the critic’s misconstruction of ap 
absolute being in which in a way we have only the vaguest 
conception of, evil has somehow been transformed so as to 
show how essentially unreal and impotent it is of itself 
This theory, in spite of its great antiquity and of the place 
that has been given to it in Western theology by Platonising 
Christians, may, of course, be false. I am not here advocat. 
ing it, still less Bosanquet’s presentation of it. If it is false 
it is time it was refuted. But the refutation must come from 
a deeper level of reflection than that represented by Dr 
Stedman’s criticism, acute and suggestive as that is. Perha 
he himself will be satisfied if his article contributes to making 
what after all is the main issue of present-day religious 
philosophy central in future discussions of the points he has 
raised. 


J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


ROTHERFIELD. 
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POPULATION AND WORLD-POLITIGS. 


W. WATKIN DAVIES, M.A., 
Extra-Mural Tutor in International Politics, Birmingham University. 


In world-politics to-day no question is more important 
than that of population. Nor are signs lacking that our 
publicists are beginning to realise this. As a domestic prob- 
lem, population has been discussed, off and on, since the 
days of Malthus ; and although the easy, and partly justified, 
optimism of the Victorian age put on one side the disquieting 
implications of “‘ The Theory of Population,” it was always 
known that this skeleton lay hidden at the back of the 
national cupboard. Our people went about their business 
with a quiet mind, believing that the combined remedies of 
emigration and industrialisation would postpone the opera- 
tion of the gloomy vaticinations of Malthus to some in- 
calculably remote future. It mattered not how thickly 
England came to be populated, nor that food supplies raised 
at home were becoming ridiculously inadequate for the 
maintenance of the new millions which each succeeding 
decade brought into being; the answer to it all was— 
industrialisation. The foreigner had plenty of food to sell ; 
and as he evidently lacked either the resources or the 
gumption to manufacture things for himself, he must always 
be eager to barter wheat and tea for machines and cotton 
garments. To-day the domestic problem of population has 
taken a decided turn for the worse; while to it has been 
added the more serious world aspect of the case. Attention 
has been drawn to it in this country in the writings and 
wireless talks of Professor Carr-Saunders, and more incisively 
in those of Dean Inge. But it is in America, perhaps, that 
the problem has found its clearest statement in the erudite 
and challenging book of Professor Warren Thompson, entitled 
Danger Spots in World Population. Without in the least 
attempting to make our flesh creep, this well-informed and 
701 
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clear-sighted scholar draws a picture of world population ag 
it is to-day, and as it is likely to be in the near future, which 
may well cause the reader to shudder, and should at leag 
induce him to think. There are dangers ahead compared 
with which not only the topics of domestic political cop. 
troversy shrink into insignificance, but by the side of which 
even the big issues dealt with by the League of Nations are 
dwarfed. If the case is one half as serious as Thompson 
makes it out to be, it behoves every man and woman worthy 
of the name of citizen to make himself familiar with the 
leading facts of the situation, and to search indefatigably for 
asolution. And yet, so far, there is little evidence that even 
our statesmen are devoting themselves to it, or indeed are 
aware of its existence. To the discerning mind no fact in 
world-history is more significant than the enormous increase 
in population which has taken place within the last hundred 
years. Prior to that increase was at all times slow; while 
during long periods population must have been practically 
stationary. From the days of the Industrial Revolution, 
however, the rate of increase has been tremendously accele- 
rated. We find that, within the last hundred years, Euro- 
peans all the world over have multiplied fivefold ; while 
coloured people generally have doubled in number. In the 
last half-century alone the population of India has risen 
from 200 millions to 340 millions—surely a curious com- 
mentary on the work of the alien race which has been so 
persistently exploiting” and oppressing”’ the Indian 
people! It does not concern us here to investigate the 
reasons for this sudden increase. So far as Europeans are 
concerned it may be attributed to the abandonment of 
certain old social customs which restrict the size of families, 
synchronising with a tremendous fall in the death rate. 
With non-Europeans the case is somewhat different. Their 
increase in recent times is not due (as some have thought) 
so much to the introduction of Western sanitation and 
medical science, as to the abandonment of ancient tribal 
— which used drastically to limit the number of 
irths. 
What is perfectly clear now is, that practically the whole 
world is passing through the phase of unrestricted multiplica- 
tion. But whereas some nations are just entering it, others 
(e.g., the people of Western Europe) are probably about to 
pass out of it; and it is in that fact that the crux of the 
population problem lies. Let us try and make the matter 


plain. It is an admitted fact that a people, just when they 
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are emerging from the old phase of restricted births and 
entering upon the new phase of multiplication without 
limitation, feel an urge to ““ swarm.” The nations of Western 
Europe, particularly those of Anglo-Saxon stock, felt this 
urge very powerfully in the hundred years between 1750 and 
1850. Because of it they felt their homelands to be un- 
comfortably small; and so they turned to, and effectively 
colonised, North America, Australia, South Africa, the East 
Indies, and other parts of the globe. By far the greater part 
of these regions were empty, or sparsely inhabited, so that 
the immigrants found no difficulty in settling down, and 
turning them into real colonies. To their greed for territory 
there was no limit. Later, Imperialism as a political theory 
appeared on the scenes, and Britishers in particular began to 
int the world red for the sheer love of so doing. 

But after a while the ‘‘ swarming ”’ period came to an end. 
No longer did an industrialised and urbanised England 
possess farmers enough to send out to Africa, Canada, or 
Australia; and the farmer is the only true colonist. And as 
for France, her own dwindling population made it impossible 
for her to be anything save a parasite so far as her dominions 
beyond the seas were concerned. Indeed France had become 
a land of immigrants rather than of emigrants. When the 
“ swarming ”’ period of the Western nations came to a close, 
England, France and Holland had possession of practically 
every square mile of the earth’s surface that was sparsely 
populated, or that could be desired by anybody for purposes 
of colonisation, as distinct from exploitation. 

Unfortunately, just as these Western Powers were ceasing 
to “ swarm,” and to be able to send out colonists in sufficient 
numbers to man the enormous territories which they had 
seized, other nations were entering upon their “‘ swarming” 
period. Had they done so a century earlier they would have 
entered into competition with the West on more or less equal 
terms. But now they discovered that they were too late, 
and that every outlet for a superabundant population had 
already been claimed by some other nation. The position 
can be made much more clear if a few facts and figures are 
given. Let us take Japan to begin with. 

Japan has exactly 2°50 per cent. of the area of the 
Western Pacific basin, but it has 15-50 per cent. of its 
population. The density of its population is 404 per square 
mile. Such density, it is true, is exceeded in the case of 
several European countries, but all of them are far wealthier 
than Japan in natural resources. It is only by intensive 
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cultivation of the soil, coupled with rigorous economy, that 
Japan is able to maintain its present standard of living, g 
standard which would be considered intolerably low by 
an inhabitant of Prussia, Australia, Great Britain, or the 
United States. 

Even now food has to be imported in considerable 
quantities. The population expands at the rate of 750,009 
a year, and there appears to be little possibility of adding to 
the area capable of being profitably tilled. Our own country, 
when no longer able to produce sufficient food for its people, 
turned to manufactures, exploiting its enormous miner 
resources at a time when coal and iron dominated the 
economic world. Japan, however, is poor in minerals, If 
it were to embark upon a policy of industrialisation on the 
same scale as that of Great Britain, it would completely use 
up its stores of good coal in ten years, and of inferior coal in 
from thirty to forty years. Britain has 150 times as much 
iron reserves as Japan. And while not destitute of oil, at 
the British rate of consumption the Japanese supply would 
give out in fifteen years. Already the country has been 
considerably industrialised. Some 56 per cent. of its people 
live in towns, and about 1,800,000 men and women work in 
factories. It is exceedingly doubtful whether Japan can 
march further along that road. 

Nor is there much to be hoped for from foreign trade. 
Britain’s success in this direction in the nineteenth century 
was as exceptional as it was spectacular. We ourselves 
realise that now, as we see our foreign markets shrinking 
steadily year by year. For Japan the thing is impossible. 
All the world over nations to-day are aiming at achieving 
self-sufficiency. They are no longer willing to confine them- 
selves to growing food and raw materials, and to buy 
manufactured goods from foreign countries. They are 
building their own factories, and nursing their own industries, 
frequently by the aid of unsurmountable tariff walls. Here, 
again, Japan has come too late on to the world stage. Raw 
silk is her biggest export. At present there is a very con- 
siderable export of cotton manufactured goods (the raw 
cotton has almost all to be imported) mostly to India and 
China. But both China and India are making vigorous 
efforts to supply their own needs, and there can be little doubt 
that, with their well-nigh inexhaustible supplies of labour, 
obtainable at rates which would be despised even in Japan, 
they will succeed in driving Japanese competitors out of their 
markets. Furthermore, Japan is not, like Great Britain, an 
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rter of capital. Nor does it furnish much shipping 
service to foreign countries. 

If, then, the British remedy of industrialisation be 
impossible, what can a country in the position of Japan, a 
country which even now is unable to support its popula- 
tion, and which is faced with the menace of thousands of 
new mouths every year, do? It could, of course, lower its 
standard of living. But far from there being any apparent 
disposition in Japan to have recourse to such a remedy, the 
standard is actually rising; and the industrial population, 
in particular, is clamouring for higher wages. We may 
safely assume that a country which is so well-educated as 
Japan, and which has been Westernised to the point to 
which Japan has been, would rather fight than accept a life 

rer than that to which it has grown accustomed. 

Another effective remedy would be drastic and universal 
birth control. That would be a return to the practice which 
everywhere \ geen in pre-Christian days in the Mediter- 
ranean world, a practice which, in the cities of Europe and 
America, is already reasserting itself among the cultured 
classes. Even in Japan birth control is not unknown. But 
there is little reason to expect that it will come to be 
sufficiently widespread to make the necessary difference in 
the annual increase in population, before that increase has 
produced a very serious and dangerous condition of conges- 
tion. For in Japan (as also in China) the family is every- 
thing, the individual hardly anything at all. Before birth 
control can make any headway it will have to break through 
an elaborate and most ancient wall of social custom. It is 
true that amazing changes do take place, and that rapidly, 
in Japan ; but one may well doubt whether a change of this 
magnitude, digging as it would beneath the very foundations: 
of the central feature of social organisation, is likely to be 
made within any measurable period of time ; and time is of 
the essence of our problem. 

There remains the remedy of emigration. But where can 
surplus Japanese move to? Two things must be borne in 
mind. The first is that no modern nation, with any pride 
or self-assurance, will allow its subjects to be lost to it 
through wholesale incorporation with another, and a foreign, 
state. The second thing to be remembered is that, even if 
Japan were willing to allow its subjects to go, they would 
be prevented from so doing by the stringent immigration 
laws which various countries have recently enacted. But 
what of Japan’s own possessions ? Could they not absorb 
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at least a part of the surplus population of the mothe 
country ? These possessions consist of the islands of Japan 
proper, the northern island of Hokkaido, Korea, Formosa 
and Sakhalin. So far as the main islands are concerned, it 
may be said with little risk of contradiction that, with 
improved methods of cultivation, they could be made ty 
support a population of 80 millions. But at the present 
annual rate of increase the population of Japan will have 
reached that figure by 1950 at latest. As for Korea and Fo. 
mosa, it is out of the question for Japanese to go there as 
colonists, for they are already well peopled, and likely to be 
more full of inhabitants than Japan itself in the not distant 
future. Moreover, the standard of living which obtains in 
Korea and Formosa is far too low to allow of their bei 
a possible permanent home for Japanese. Obviously, by law 
not of man’s making, these lands are destined to belong to 
China. As for Manchuria, Japan was attracted thither 
simply by the lure of coal and iron. But Chinese are pouring 
into Manchuria at the steady rate of three-quarters of a 
million every year, and the Japanese live there only as an 
exploiting class. Already they have virtually accepted 
defeat, and are restricting themselves to the railway zone, 
up to the prosperous, and growing, city of Mukden. In 
Northern Manchuria Russians and Chinese are intermarrying 
freely, with the interesting result that a new society is being 
created there, Russian in civilisation and Chinese in blood, 
The fact is that Japanese, with their Polynesian blood, are 
unable to live in a cold country : they do not thrive even in 
their own northern island of Hokkaido. 

It thus appears that there is nowhere in the world for 
willing Japanese colonists to go to; that is to say, nowhere 
that they have the right to go to so long as the political 
status quo of the world is adhered to. Obviously, however, 
the matter does not end there. A further question must be 
asked, which is: where would the Japanese like to go? The 
answer is: to tropical lands which are not already being 
colonised by China. Now it so happens that all such lands 
are in the possession of Britain, France, Holland, the United 
States and Australia. Among them, by far the most vulner- 
able, both by argument and by arms, is Australia. 

The position of Australia raises in an acute form the 
question whether a people who, years ago, annexed an 
immense continent which they have never adequately 
populated nor are likely for centuries to come to be able to, 
are justified in keeping it largely empty, and forbidding 
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others who would be both willing and able to utilise its 
resources to do so. 

Australia has an area of 2,974,581 square miles, of which 
1,149,820 are within the tropics. The population, in 1928, 
was 6,850,000, which gives a density of two per square 
mile. If Australia were populated as thickly as Great 
Britain, it would have, not six, but a hundred, million 
inhabitants. At the present rate of increase the population 
of Australia will double itself in thirty-four years ; but long 
before that the people of Japan, if not those of China as well, 
will have overflowed the barriers of their own lands, and 
been compelled to take by force what they are denied by 
law. Nor does there seem to be the slightest prospect of 
helping the natural expansion of the Commonwealth by aid 
of immigration ; for the Australians are determined that only 
men of Anglo-Saxon stock, and those mainly farmers of good 
physique, shall be admitted ; and it is quite obvious that 
Great Britain has no surplus agriculturists to send abroad. 
If only Italians were to be admitted freely a permanently 
white Australia would be well within the bounds of possi- 
bility; but our proud Dominion chooses to regard the 
countrymen of Dante, Garibaldi, Cavour and Mussolini as of 
inferior breed, and slams the door in their faces! If there is 
little prospect of the non-tropical portion of Australia 
coming to be peopled by white men unless a complete reversal 
of the present immigration policy takes place, there is no 
prospect at all of white men effectually colonising the 
1,149,820 square miles of land within the tropics. For 
despite every attempt to prove the contrary, it is becoming 
ever more clear to the impartial investigator that the white 
man can never be more than an exploiter of the tropics. Go 
where you will—to Bombay, to Penang, to Hong Kong, to 
West Africa—you will see the white man languishing, and 
fighting a losing battle with his natural and human environ- 
ment. Professor Arnold Toynbee, in the brilliant book 
which he gave us a few months ago—A Journey to China— 
draws attention to the vitality, and the obvious happiness, 
of the Chinese in Malaya, as contrasted with the languid and 
miserable expression to be seen on all English faces there. 
The power of adaptation possessed by the human body is, 
of course, great ; and it is conceivable that white men, by 
the aid of science, will succeed in making a permanent home 
for themselves in the tropics; but in order to do so they 
will have to discard habits, and acquire others, which they 
have come to regard as synonymous with life itself. Up to 
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the present, at least, there is not the faintest indication that 
tropical Australia is going to become a white man’s country, 
Its whole population is only 185,000. Queensland, which jg 
sometimes cited as proving the white man’s case, in fact 
proves the very opposite ; for there are fewer whites ther 
to-day than there were forty years ago, and these are to be 
found in exceptional places, such as coastal resorts and 
elevated spots. It is, in short, more than doubtful whether 
any sort of white man can live permanently, and bring upa 
white family (and that is what colonisation means) in the 
Australian tropics; and most certainly the Englishman 
cannot doso. His only hope is to exploit the labour of others; 
and that is what he has so far been doing, backed by the 
political influence of the State of which he is a citizen. But 
it is an obvious fact that, even as an exploiter, the white man 
is having to give way to the Chinese. 

Now, the Japanese, though not in the strict sense a tropical 
race, find it easy to adapt themselves to tropical conditions, 
From thirty to fifty millions of them could easily be provided 
with a home in Australia, and that without infringing in the 
slightest degree upon that part of the continent which the 
Australians can reasonably expect to populate with men of 
their own blood. An even greater number of Chinese could 
make a living there, for their standard of life is decidedly 
lower than that of the Japanese. 

Nations may be willing to give up fighting for such 
intangible things as glory and prestige: they may even be 
willing to surrender the exquisite pleasure of governing less- 
advanced folk in the name of efficiency and altruism : but 
what they are not in the least likely to take lying down is 
a substantial lowering of their standard of living, a surrender 
of the high position on the scale of civilisation which they 
have painfully won for themselves, just because a neigh- 
bouring people, having had the good fortune to annex a 
mighty continent only a fraction of which they can use, are 
unwilling to share it with them. Strong as our belief in the 
League of Nations may be; deep as may be our confidence 
in the pacific intentions of Japan, we may yet feel quite 
certain that the Japanese people would go to war rather 
than submit. And what nation would do otherwise ? 

That Australia in the event of a war with Japan would 
be well-nigh helpless is obvious to all. Its population is 
concentrated within a girdle of coast towns, all of which 
could be bombarded from the sea, thus causing the paralysis 
of the economic life of the country. Naturally Australia would 
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look to Britain for assistance (hence the significance of the 
Singapore base) ; but it is very doubtful whether such aid 
would be forthcoming. For, of course, the Japanese are far 
too astute a * ge to engage in hostilities against Britain 
single-handed. Surely they would wait for the opportune 
moment when Britain, possibly entangled in difficulties with 
Russia and Italy, and with its hands full of trouble in India, 
would find it impossible to send any considerable part of its 
fleet as far afield as the Pacific Ocean. Nor is there any likeli- 
hood that the United States would come to the aid of 
Australia in a war against Japan, for its stake in the Pacific 
is not big, and from the strategic point point of view it is 
doubtful whether it could successfully protect its own Philip- 

ines against a really determined attempt on the part of 

apan to conquer them. United States trade with Japan is 
enormously more important to the former country than the 
possession of the Philippines, and Japanese expansion would, 
almost certainly, benefit that trade. 

The white races are alarmed by the possibility of a vast 
Japanese empire, comprising not only the island home, but 
half Australia, New Guinea, the Philippines, and perhaps 
other territories as well. That it would exclude the possi- 
bility of a white empire commensurate with the boundaries 
of the Pacific is true; but as the chances of such a white 
empire ever coming into being are infinitesimally small, we 
need not worry very much about it. Nor need we deplore 
the creation of its alternative, a Japanese empire. The 
world no longer looks indulgently on empires, white, yellow 
or black ; and no one looks less indulgently on them than the 
subjects of the empires themselves. Britain possessed a 
world-wide empire, but it endured only for a few decades. 
It then split up into its component parts, and only the 
ignorant thinks that to-day Canada, Australia and South 
Africa are mere echoes of Downing Street. So, assuredly, 
would it be in the case of a Japanese empire. Very soon its 
colonists would demand self-government, and a number of 
dominions, largely Japanese in blood, but virtually inde- 
pendent in politics, would come into being. 

Furthermore, it is wrong to assume that the rule that a 
vigorously swarming people cease to swarm after a time 
would not operate in the case of Japan, as it has done in the 
case of the nations of Western Europe. With i of room 
to expand, and with ample means for rapid industrialisation, 
it is well-nigh certain that, within at most a generation, the 
population would cease to increase, and acquire that stability 
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which, if we take a long view of human history, is the norma] 
thing. It is not in the remote future that danger lies, byt 
in the present, or at least the immediate future. 

dam a river while it is in spate, and it is likely to break down 
the barriers and carry destruction far and wide. But cut 
new channels for it, so that the temporary super-abundance 
of water can quietly pursue its onward course, and all will 
be well ; for after a time the flood will abate and the problem 
automatically disappear. Indeed, the prospect of Japan 
becoming ultimately supreme in the Pacific is extremely 
slight. Supremacy in that part of the globe lies in store 
neither for Japanese, nor for Australians, but for the Chinese, 
Enormously prolific, with almost a limitless power of adapta- 
tion to every sort of climate, industrious to an unheard of 
degree, frugal, astute, and with an incredibly low standard 
of living, this wonderful people is even now possessing the 
Eastern world. Soon it will submerge Malaya, Burma, 
Siam, French Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies, the Philip- 
pines and other scattered islands, Manchuria, and even the 
Japanese homelands themselves. It will then meet the 
rising tide of Indian expansion, with what result no man 
can say. Of all this the Japanese are fully aware, and 
that fact makes them all the more eager to obtain every 
opportunity for their own expansion and _ consolidation 
before the supreme trial of strength has to take place. 

When we think of the possible clash between peoples in 
the Pacific Ocean owing to different densities of population, 
it is Japan and Australia that present themselves to the 
mind. On turning to the Indian Ocean, it is India and 
British Africa that stand out as rivals. 

So much has been heard of late about India in its con- 
stitutional aspects that many people have probably been 
misled into supposing that the political relationship sub- 
sisting between that country and England is the most 
important thing about it. A graver error it would hardly be 
possible to fall into. Whether India governs itself or is 
governed by England is, comparatively speaking, a minor 
issue: the all-important question is that of the impact of 
Western ideas upon the native mind. The greatness of 
Gandhi consists in the fact that he sees this clearly. To 
transplant British institutions into India is really impossible, 
for those institutions rest upon democratic assumptions, and 
can only be profitably employed by people who feel demo- 
cratically. The real problem for India is not constitutional, 
but economic, social and educational. Had India not been 
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behind in these things she would not find herself governed 
by aliens to-day. Mr Bevan is surely right when he tells us 
that the essential truth to be grasped in regard to India is 
that the weakness of the people is the cause of the foreign 
government, and not the foreign government the cause of 
the people’s weakness. The departure of the English would 
not touch the problem at all. Climate, social customs, 
religion, each has played its part in keeping India back : 
but behind them all, and intensifying them all, is the fact 
of serious over-population. 

Earlier in this article it has been stated that, within 
the last half century, the population of India has risen from 
200 millions to 320 millions. Now, there can be no doubt 
that a great part of this immense population is always under- 
nourished, and consequently an easy prey to disease, as 
well as to a world-weariness which, however respectable it 
may appear when draped in the fine phrases of philosophy, 
is a very ugly thing in the world of action. The poverty 
which prevails among a very considerable percentage of the 

ople is so dire that an inhabitant of Western Europe can 
hardly imagine it. The principal cause of this poverty is 
inability to produce sufficient food by means of the anti- 
quated methods and implements which the Indians still 
employ. Industrial development is not likely to be rapid, 
though with Bombay, Calcutta and Jamshedpur before our 
eyes we ought not, perhaps, to be too dogmatic on that 
point. But the income of 90 per cent. Indians is below £10 
a year, so how can they provide a market for manufactured 
goods on any considerable scale ? Nor is there any convenient 
outside market for such commodities, for although labour is 
cheap in India, it is even cheaper in China. Moreover, even 
in India the price of labour tends to rise, while the tariff walls 
of other countries grow ever higher. 

In time, no doubt, the problem of over-population in 
India would solve itself, as it will in other places ; but time 
is the very thing that the Fates are most niggardly of in their 
dealings with nations. Long before any natural adjustment 
is likely to take place, the pot will surely boil over. Is there 
then no immediate remedy ? Yes, there is; and it is to be 
found, as in the case of Japan, in emigration. The Far East 
is obviously closed by the fact of Chinese and Japanese 
competition ; and Persia, Afghanistan, Arabia and British 
and Italian Somaliland have all of them native populations 
as large as they are likely to be able to maintain. There is 
only one region to which Indians seeking a new home can go, 
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and that is Kast Africa and Madagascar, particularly Kenya 
and its adjacent territories, stretching a thousand mile 
inland, and another thousand to the south. Only 10 pe 
cent. of this vast area has a population of more than twenty 
per square mile. The average is only ten per square mile. It 
is practically the same size as India, and its land is twice as 
fertile; yet India has 320 million human beings to feed, 
while this region has only 20 millions. Indians have always 
argued that, if they are to be subjects of the British Crown 
all parts of the British Empire ought to be open to them in 
just the same way as they are to Englishmen, Welshmen or 
Scots. The claim was advanced at Paris in 1919, only to be 
emphatically rejected by so liberal-minded a statesman as 
Smuts, on behalf of South Africa. In fact, none of the white 
masters of Africa will accept it. 

Various reasons, some honest and some dishonest, some 
cogent and others not worthy of notice, are given to excuse 
this treatment of our Indian fellow subjects. The chief of 
them, no doubt, is that their admission, without any check, 
would spell the doom of East Africa as a white man’s country. 
For neither as a propagator of his own kind, nor economically, 
has the white man in East Africa the slightest chance when 
he competes with the Indian. The coast lands are admittedly 
tropical and unhealthy, but it is alleged that the interior, 
owing to its great altitude, is suited to be a home for white 
people. That is a debatable point. Without doubt white 
colonists, of both sexes, can live a normal civilised life in the 
greater part of it. But it has been maintained by experts 
who have made a special study of the subject that, in the 
second generation, undoubted signs of decadence are to be 
observed. Whatever may be the truth as to this, it is a fact 
at present that the so-called colonisation of Kast Africa by 
white people means no more than that a white man, possessed 
of a certain amount of capital, acquires land there, cultivates 
it for some thirty years with the aid of native labour, and 
then returns to live his closing years, and to spend the 
fortune he has accumulated, in England. Now this is 
exploitation, and not bond fide colonisation ; and the coloured 
peoples, be they Africans or Indians, are coming to resent it 
more and more. It cannot endure much longer, save at the 
sword’s point. If neither Europeans nor native Africans can 
populate this splendid country effectually, we are confronted 
with the necessity for providing some answer to the demand 
of India that her people should be given access to it. 

If now we turn to South Africa we shall find a situation 
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which, in some respects, is even more serious, for there we 
are confronted with a ruling community the more powerful 
half of which takes a much less enlightened view of the colour 
problem than that taken by the average Englishman to-day. 
The area of South Africa is 472,347 square miles (490,000 
if we include Basutoland and Swaziland). In 1921 its popula- 
tion was estimated at 7,534,322, of which 1,523,296 (about 
20 per cent.) were Europeans, 500,000 were “ coloured ” 
(i.e. white crossed with black), 165,000 were Indians, and the 
rest negroes. The density of population was fifteen per 
uare mile. It must, of course, be remembered that only 
about one half the total area is worth cultivating ; but even 
when allowance has been made for that, the density might 
easily be raised to thirty without any danger of over-popula- 
tion. As a matter of fact, some 200,000 square miles of good 
land could be made to feed a white population of 20 millions, 
and at least double that number of blacks, thus giving a 
total population of 60 millions. Here, then, at present, 
exists the grievance which we have been illustrating through- 
out this article, viz. white men at the rate of three per square 
mile holding asa preserve a vastarea whichcould reasonably be 
expected to support a population at least eight times as great. 
But what of the natural increase of the present population, 
it may be asked ? Surely room must be left for expansion ? 
Undoubtedly room must be allowed for an increase which is 
likely, at present rates, to take place within a reasonable 
period of time ; but you will never persuade people who are 
already feeling the pressure of over-population that it is just 
to exclude them from a thinly peopled land on the ground 
that it may possibly be full two centuries hence. It is the 
urgency of the problem that makes it so important and so 
fraught with danger. What, then, are the chances that 
South Africa will be able to breed a sufficient population of 
its own in the near future? Surely they are not great. 
Since the year 1902 there has been an increase among the 
whites of 2 per cent. per annum. The Dutch have increased 
more abundantly than the British, but among both the birth 
rate has been falling. The blacks, however, have been 
multiplying more rapidly, and whether the tiny minority of 
whites can remain in possession of all that is best in the 
country once the natives have learned how to organise and to 
arm is very doubtful. | 
The whole economic life of South Africa to-day rests upon 
a human foundation of Negroes and Indians. There are 
hardly any small farms worked by white owners, such as 
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would establish a firm foundation of peasant proprietorshj 

Labour, in the real sense of the term, is ‘“‘ Kaffir work,” anq 
beneath the dignity of a white man. Big farms are worked 
by black natives, generally for little remuneration beyond 
their keep. Consequently the country does not attract young 
Europeans owning no capital, but wishing to farm their own 
land in the same way as the small farmer in England does, 
The only hope of a white South Africa would lie in the 
wholesale admission of Italians and Slavs as labourers, 
gradually to take the place of the blacks. But naturally 
they would have to be paid at considerably higher rates, and 
there is little prospect, therefore, that the selfish and short- 
sighted owners now in possession will welcome them. Cheap 
labour is the curse of Africa, for it is weakening the fibre of 
the white character, rendering it unfit for the necessary 
hardships of real colonisation. Attention has been drawn of 
late to the existence in South Africa of a new class of people, 
now known as “ Poor Whites.” These have been pushed 
off the land owing to the refusal of the big owners to split 
up the large farms. The Union wants only “ gentlemen 
farmers,” with considerable capital. Unlike Canada and the 
United States, they do not welcome the penniless young man 
who is willing to work hard until he has saved enough money 
to purchase a farm of his own. 

Nor is the case any better in the mines. There the real 
object of the whites is to get rich as quickly as possible. 
There is no attempt to look ahead, or to frame a policy in the 
interest of the country as a whole. This blindness and 
selfishness is undermining the very foundations of South 
Africa as a white man’s country. Obviously the argument 
that the white man is unable to work in South Africa cannot 
be paraded too ostentatiously ; for if it be so, it follows that 
he has no business to be there at all, for the réle of exploiter 
cannot be justified by present-day standards of political 
ethics. We have not yet fully made up our minds as to 
what it is that constitutes a valid title to a country, but most 
would probably maintain that no people have, nor can have, 
a good claim to land which it would be injurious to their 
health to work in their own persons. The Bantu can never 
establish a just claim to Greenland, nor the Laplanders to 
the Gold Coast. 

Sufficient illustrations have now been given of the 
difficult political problem which was stated at the outset. 
There are other parts of the world, some of them because 
their population is too big, others because it is too small, 
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which are in like case. In the two centuries between 1700 
and 1900 practically all the earth’s surface passed into the 
hands of its present owners. Some of these owners have 
multiplied exceedingly, so that they are able to utilise their 
share to the full. Such is the case with the United States. 
Others, however, find that they have far more territory than 
they can establish an effective claim to ina rapidly crowding 
world. Some adjustment between these sparsely popu- 
lated countries and those which are suffering from congestion 
is essential, and it is difficult to see how, unless this is done 
amicably and, voluntarily as the result of arbitration, war is 
to be averted. China and India are not in a position to 
fight outside their own boundaries. But Japan is well able 
to do so, and, without in any way imputing insincerity to the 
Japanese Government’s renunciation of war as an instrument 
of policy, we may well doubt whether any people, when faced 
with the spectre of over-population and all its consequences, 
and witnessing in a neighbouring land a perfect exhibition of 
the proverbial policy of the dog in the manger, would consent 
to remain bound by paper guarantees to the status quo. 

The future peace of the world is bound up with this 
question of the status quo. It is the old antagonism of those 
who have, and those who have not. Peacemakers will labour 
in vain so long as they assume that a given nation, no matter 
whether it expands or contracts, is always to be entitled to 
its existing frontiers. To all it is obvious that nations do 
wax and wane, and that without forcible intervention from 
outside. For years the population of a nation may steadily 
grow, and all the people be bursting with energy and enter- 
prise. During such a period the nation may spread itself, by 
means of discovery or conquest, over vast areas of the globe. 
Then, after a while, decay sets in. The birth rate falls ; the 
people lose the desire to pioneer and colonise. Then the 
possessions which were a fitting emblem of the nation at its 
zenith begin to appear loose and cumbersome, like the clothes 
made for a man in the prime of health who has now fallen a 
victim to some wasting disease. We must have machinery 
which is able to overhaul men’s clothing periodically, cutting 
them so that they always fit the figure. Provision is made 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations for such an opera- 
tion. So far no one has had the courage to take it seriously. 
How long will it be so? The peace of the world depends 


upon the answer. 
W. WATKIN DAVIES. 


BirMINGHAM. 


NEW DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. 


C. B. HUNT, M.A. 


THE last ten years have seen a thorough reform in the ideals 
of secondary education in Prussia ; and it is the chief aim of 
this article to describe these ideals and to some extent their 
working. Before proceeding to this, however, it will be well 
to summarise briefly the main features of the Prussian 
secondary school system, to which the reforms apply, a 
system interesting to us because of its contrasts with our own 
English system, contrasts the more interesting in that in 
size of population and character and occupation of the people 
the two countries are rather similar. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEM IN OUTLINE. 


In Germany the secondary school course commences at 
the age of ten following on a four years’ course at the public 
primary school, attendance at the public primary school 
having recently become uniformly compulsory. There are no 
entrance scholarships in our sense of the word, and therefore 
the German system has no call for, nor would it countenance, 
the idea of an annual scholarship and free place examination 
such as is now imposed on most of the eleven-year-old 
scholars in the public elementary schools of England ; but 
payment is largely varied according to parents’ ability to 

ay, the maximum yearly fee being 200 marks exclusive of 
ks and stationery. Though it is open to secondary 
schools to exact a high entrance standard, it appears generally 
that any pupil can find admission who is certified as having 
passed the primary school course satisfactorily. The full 
secondary school course is a nine years’ course, pupils who 
complete the curriculum leaving at nineteen years of age. In 
their last year they take the time-honoured public school 
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leaving examination (known also as the Reife-priifung) 
which is not an external examination, being in practice con- 
ducted by members of the school staff, though in an official 
capacity and subject to some degree of official supervision ; 
and success in this is followed by the award of the certificate 
of maturity, which alone confers the right of entry to the 
university, and is now increasingly demanded for admission 
to the professions and civil service. Although the complete 
secondary school course is a nine years’ one, there are breaks 
before this stage. The first stage (Unterstufe) is from ten 
to thirteen, a stage of general groundwork more or less alike 
in all types of secondary school except the classical Gym- 
nasium. By the age of thirteen the bents and needs of 
pupils have begun to declare themselves, and this is the stage 
for transfer to another type of school of pupils who seem to 
require it, for from this stage the curricula of the different 
types of school begin to diverge. At the age of sixteen comes 
the end of the second stage (Mittelstufe), and those who leave 
then having successfully completed the course up to this stage 
receive the preliminary certificate (Obersekunda Reife) which 
was very important in the days of conscription, because it 
entitled the holder to one year’s army service as volunteer 
instead of two as a private and to admission into the reserve 
of officers, but has now relatively little significance. 

As is well known, the German secondary school system 
comprises expressly differentiated main types of school, 
those existing before the war being three, viz. the classical 
school (Gymnasium), semi-classical school (Realgymnasium), 
science and modern language school (Ober-Realschule). In 
addition there are (now officially discouraged) intermediate 
types. 

The last ten years have seen the institution in Northern 
Germany of a fourth main type of secondary school, known as 
the Deutsche Oberschule. These are generally in the cities, 
and many of them are mixed schools. They number about 
sixty. Projected before the war, this type of school has been 
hastened into being in the years after defeat through the 
sense of need for national recovery to renewed vigour. As its 
name implies, it is founded on German studies as its main 
element. A variant of this type of school is the Aufbau- 
schule, having thirteen instead of ten as its age of entry. 
These schools, 184 in number, new but generally not in new 
buildings, exist mainly in country towns and are nearly all 
mixed schools. They aim at educating pupils up to the same 
intellectual level in a six years’ course from thirteen to 
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nineteen as the other types of school in their nine yearg 
course by seeking to cover a less wide range of subjects and 
to develop their pupils’ powers through self-activity in g 
course of truly formative studies. They are especially closely 
linked up with the elementary schools, and are intended for 
the abler scholars from these. 

The secondary schools are mainly attended by children 
of the middle classes, though the proportion of workers’ 
children has increased since the war. 

Since the war there has also been in certain cities develop. 
ment of higher tops in elementary schools in the shape of 
provision of a three years’ secondary course for highly 
selected scholars from a number of schools under picked 
elementary school teachers. The policy of instituting these 
classes probably tends to be viewed with some suspicion by 
the secondary schools. 

There are also the middle schools, which are a kind of 
lower grade secondary school with a six years’ course endi 
at the age of sixteen leading to a certificate indicating that 
the pupil has attained to “ middle maturity.” 

In striking contrast to present-day educational opinion 
in England in favour of eleven as the proper age for transfer 
of children from one stage to another, it will be noted that in 
the German system the stages of cleavage are at ten, thirteen 
and sixteen years of age. 

One further point should be mentioned. Public pro- 
vision of secondary education for girls still lags behind that 
for boys, though less than it used to do. It is still customary 
too for girls in the public schools to be taught to a large 
extent by men, who largely outnumber women teachers. 
The following remarks apply principally to boys’ education. 


THE New IbDEALs. 


The system of public secondary education, which has now 
been described in externals, is much older than the English 
system and has a very settled framework, which, on paper at 
least, regulates matters such as the system of pupils’ promo- 
tions and allotment of time as between the various subjects 
of the curriculum, that in England are left largely to the 
discretion of the individual schools, but there is now a new 
spirit of idealism animating the whole and re-shaping aims 
and methods. The changes, which doubtless had been for 
some years in preparation, were ushered in in 1924 when the 
Prussian ministry of science, art and public instruction began 
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the issue of its new Directions (Richtlinien), which in a series 
of instalments have been covering gradually the whole field 
of school education. We are concerned here chiefly with the 
two volumes entitled Richtlinien fiir die Lehrpline der 
hoheren Schulen Preussens. They are issued under the signa- 
ture of the Minister, Hans Richert, who, as is the German way 
in instituting educational reforms, is a philosopher, humanist 
and patriot. He makes the Directions a rousing educational 
treatise, setting out with eloquence, breadth and lucidity the 
new aims and methods both generally for each main type of 
secondary school, laying down for each its distinctive place 
and function in the system, and also in detail for the teaching 
of every subject of the curriculum in each different type of 
school. The Directions are more prescriptive and detailed 
than the volumes of Suggestions for Teachers issued by the 
English Board of Education, but, on the other hand, have not 
the formal character of a code of regulations. They present 
a bold unified conception of education avowedly arrived at 
by means of carefully balancing what is ideally best and what 
Germany at the present critical phase of her destinies really 
thinks, desires and needs. They are written under a deep 
sense that it lies largely with them to determine the country’s 
future direction, and a deep sense also of the difficulty of 
arriving at a stable, rightly balanced educational policy amid 
the welter of confused and opposed opinions about her future 
that distract a Germany whose settled ideas and modes of 
thought have been rudely broken up. They seek to get down 
to the really significant tendencies and needs. Further, they 
realise forcibly that the rising generation has in its control 
to an exceptional degree the making or marring of the 
country’s political future. They realise perhaps, too, that the 
present-day German state under the democratic constitution 
may appear to the rising generation, which, as the Jugend- 
bewegung shows, has a voice of its own to be reckoned with, 
weak and uninspiring in contrast to the martial splendours 
and the might of the autocratic régime. Therefore the Direc- 
tions recognise the necessity of taking into account the rising 
generation’s attitude of mind, the fact that it is full of strong 
impulse to live its own life and is eagerly looking forward into 
the future. There is one further matter to be borne in mind 
before we are in a position fully to realise the mission which 
the Directions seek to fulfil, This is that in Germany 
secondary education has habitually stood in very definite 
relationship to the State and has tended to have the function 
of fashioning citizens such as the State requires. The 
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Directions have very clearly in view this duty to the State, 
a duty which it recognises as crucially urgent in the country’s 
present phase of evolution. They are inspired, too, by the 
urge of a long pent-up reaction against the constraining, 
warping influence which the Obrigkeitstaat has 
recently exerted on educational ideals, the Obrigkeitstag 
which, as they emphasise, stressed the State before the 
individual, whom it regarded as a subject and as a means 
rather than an end, under which the official was the standard 
secondary school product. The Directions turn altogether 
away from this conception. Their ideals, as we can now 
guess, are (1) the development of the individual, developing 
not merely his intellect as before, but his whole personality, 
his whole nature, including body, will, emotions, the irrational 
side of his nature all built up into a whole. It is the creed of 
freedom, but freedom with responsibility, (2) the bringing up 
of a generation of active, not merely passively loyal, citizens 
of the republic with faith in democratic ideals, ready to take 
their part in public affairs, (8) the maintenance of a strongly 
knit United Germany, not on the basis of force, but by the 
production in the rising generation of a deep, broad under- 
standing of the real spirit of their country. 

The aims naturally overlap. The first one, the training of 
personality, looms largest in the foreground. 

These are the ideals. What are the principles which are 
to inform the system of teaching designed to effect them ? 


THE NEw PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 


First, freedom. There is to be greater freedom than 
formerly (along with responsibility) for schools to develop as 
ends in themselves while keeping true to the main types to 
which they belong, for teachers to frame their own syllabuses 
and to experiment, for pupils to work independently by 
self-effort. Arbeitsunterricht is the name given to this new 
principle, meaning teaching that makes the pupil rather than 
the teacher the active agent, trains him in self-activity, 
regards no lesson as learnt until the pupil has imagined and 
felt (erlebt) that which he knows, insists that the pupil shall 
identify himself with the object for which he is working, 
bring his whole self into play ; teaching entailing recognition 
that it is often better for the pupil to carve out his own way 
at the risk of going astray rather than follow another’s lead 
along the highway ; teaching that patiently and watchfully 
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follows the zigzag tracks of the pupils’ reasoning processes. 

It is the antipodes to the supposed old style of indoctrinating 

the youth with the teacher’s or officially inspired opinions, 

of filling him with a wide range of unrelated stocks of 
information and second-hand thoughts; of examination 
strain and drive, and of narrow intellectualism. A human, 
friendly discipline is enjoined. The teacher is to know his 

upils, to give them free discipline. The atmosphere of the 

essons is to be happy and enthusiastic. Increased import- 
ance is attached to handicraft as ancillary to the teaching of 
science, mathematics and geography. Great stress is laid on 
the necessity of reducing the amount of unrelated stocks of 
information to be acquired, so as to allow the pupil leisure, 
which he must learn to use. The afternoons are always free 
besides Saturday—but the morning session may last as 
much as six hours—and it is held among its other advantages 
that this is useful as giving the boy the chance of throwing 
off the school atmosphere, of preventing him from being 
over-absorbed by school, of living his own life, taking in 
naturally impressions from his surroundings and—a charac- 
teristic German touch—joining in the activities of societies. 
His homework is to consist not of routine exercises, but some 
such work as a paper prepared for a voluntary study group, 
something, namely, into which the pupil can throw himself, 
that he can get his powers of imagination, of marshalling facts 
or of reflection to work upon. Time is to be given also for 
the formation in the upper classes of self-activity groups on 
the model of seminars. Each group under the appropriate 
expert master as primus inter pares meets round a table 
once a week to thrash out some subject chosen for group 
study and discussion. This is a systematic development of 
what was done before in a more occasional unsystematised 
way. 

This, then, is the first principle that is to underlie the 
teaching, namely, that of Arbeitsunterricht. 

Now we come to the second great principle, that of 
Konzentration, viz. coherence and unity. The manysided- 
ness, the wide range of knowledge which the system of 
schools as a whole is intended to cover, each type in its special 
sphere, and the principle of self-activity advocated are, it is 
stated in the Directions, not to be allowed to lead to dilet- 
tanteism, superficiality or mere extensiveness. Manysided- 
ness of interest and freedom for the individual are to be 


consistent with organic unity and depth. Multum sed non 


multa is to be the keynote. 
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Konzentration means that every pupil shall have cor 
(Kern) subjects, and that the school staff shall co-ordinate 
the curriculum ; but it means more than this. Just as the 
Directions define for each of the main types of secondary 
school its specific aim and raison d’étre, so each school is to 
have one governing, uniting aim and idea. Hitherto, so they 
state, each branch of the curriculum tended to be isolated 
from the rest. In each type of school the main branch, ig, 
in a Gymnasium classics, determined the cultural stamp, 
while the other subjects ploughed lonely furrows, or even 
sought to counteract the influence of the central subjects, | 
Now there shall be a unifying principle throughout, making 
a Bildungseinheit. Where is this principle to be found?) 
The Directions lay down, firstly, that it shall be in the 
humane subjects, which in every type of school are to be at 
the centre of the curriculum. It may be noted in passing as 
perhaps significant in this connection that in the teaching of 
science importance is to be attached to the history of the 
stages of reasoning and experiment passed through, including 
any false track followed, in the process of discovering a 
truth, and also to apposite reference to the writings of 
scientists, including writings in foreign languages. Secondly, 
the Directions stress the importance of the national culture 
and its historical background, and lay down that it is the 
ties linking up each type of school’s characteristic group of 
subject with German culture that is to give each its special 
stamp. In a real, potent sense, therefore, all schools are to 
be German. 

To us such an emphatic patriotic note may seem out of 
place in a school, but the Germans are accustomed to it, 
and it seems in keeping with their more expansive modes of 
expression. To them, patriotism is tinged with religious 
sentiment. Their language, moreover, has a good vocabulary 
of patriotism. Consider, for example, the word Deutsch- 
heit and the emotional simplicity of such a phrase as 
** Deutsch zu fiihlen, zu denken und zu wollen.” We must 
remember, too, that Germany is animated by a revivalist 
spirit due to a sense of need for the recovery and maintenance 
of its status and its ethos among those of the other nations of 
Europe. And the new conception of patriotism is enlightened, 
and nobler than the old one. One may repeat, too, in this 
connection that it is primarily love of country and desire for 
its regeneration that have given rise to the post-war types of 
secondary school, the Deutsche Oberschule, and the Aufbau- 
schule. 
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Tue New PRINCIPLES APPLIED TO THE SUBJECTS 
OF THE CURRICULUM. 


It will now be well to take the lines laid down for the 
teaching of several different subjects in order to illustrate the 
new conception of aims in more detail, among which that of 

triotism is so prominent. First may be quoted a few 
sentences from the Directions about the aims in the teaching 
of German. 


«‘ The teaching of German aims at raising the sense 
of nationality to a true, educated consciousness of the 
national character and its limitations, a character 
faithful and loyal to itself without contempt for other 
nations. It means for the pupil not only mastery of the 
language, but learning to be German in feeling, thought 
and will, making part of himself the native literature 
and art and the forces from which the German character 
has sprung ; being educated to an inspired, strong-willed, 
happy Germanhood.” 


Folk-lore is to be a significant part of the teaching, with 
much the same aims as those of the local surveys now carried 
out in English schools (local patriotism is stressed), but the 
teaching is to extend by stages the same idea to the country 
as a whole, with the final object of 


“awakening the pupils to a perception of one united 
community disclosing itself as one in its multiplicity of 
different stocks, and transcending distinctions of class, 
education, interest, locality.” 


It is to be remembered indeed all along that in present-day 
Germany the cause of national unity needs determined 
support. 

History, too, is to have citizenship as a chief aim. It is to 
“ give firm root in the home soil and to implant the sense of 
belonging to the nation and State; to train political judg- 
ment,” to create a sense of political responsibility and a 
readiness to take part in public affairs—one must bear in 
mind the average German citizen’s reputation for political 
docility, indifference and gullibility under the former régime 
and the republic’s need for active intelligent citizenship— 
“and to teach understanding and toleration for the outlook 
of foreign peoples.’ The pupils are to be taught about the 
Weimar constitution, to understand the conditions in which 
it was framed, to realise that it is essentially German in 
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character, to be traced back both to the constitution of 1849 

which represented the thoroughly German movement fo 

a and union, and to the Bismarckian empire of 
71. 

In geography such questions are likely to come uppermost 
as problems and advantages of empire, from the point of 
view, for instance, of trade and emigration ; the mandate 
system ; racial minorities. — 

The intentness of the authorities on citizenship as a chief 
aim of education is brought out not only in the orientation 
recommended for the teaching of the various subjects of the 
curriculum, but in quite another field by the increased official 
favour manifested for the idea of boarding schools rather 
on the model of the English public schools, several of which, 
for instance, the Staatliche Bildungsanstalten housed in the 
buildings of the former German army cadet schools, have 
been started since the war. Again, Richert himself, the 
Minister for Education, at a conference of the masters of 
the Staatsalumnate of Prussia, Saxony and Austria, spoke 
eloquently of the value of these State boarding schools as 
training grounds for citizenship in virtue of their community 
life and corporate spirit, which are a preparation for the 
larger idea of the State as a great fellowship above all party 
cleavages. He wished to inspire the masters with the idea 
that these boarding schools were the State in miniature. 
Though in the foreground of discussion, however, boarding 
schools form a very minor part indeed of the State system of 
education. 

It is obvious that German and history fit in very naturally 
with the aims that have been described. But what is the 
new conception of classical and modern language teaching ? 
It will be interesting, too, by way of comparison with English 
notions to consider the German standpoint with regard to 
these. How is this principle of relatedness to the needs of 
present-day Germany made to apply to the classics? To 
quote the Directions’ statement of the reason for including 
classics in the curriculum. 


‘“* The community requires in the higher walks of life 
selected men of ability deeply imbued with the spiritual 
forces that have influenced the country’s past, men who 
are thus enabled to lead us back to a fountain head of 
German life. Germans of the future must maintain 
some hold on our origins if we are to keep intact the 
whole wealth of the country’s historic life.” 
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- In another place they say “ Humane studies at the 
Gymnasium must have depth, yet can be charged with very 
strong reference to the present day.” So much for the 

neral idea. Let us now proceed to note its application to 
the work of a given class. For this purpose we will take 
what the Directions have to say about the programme for 
Latin in the top form of a classical Gymnasium, where the 
boys are nineteen years old and have studied Latin five or 
six hours a week since they were ten. 


“‘ This class (Ober-Prima) is to treat of the men and 
works that best enable the pupils to grasp the true 
nature of Rome in its characteristic expression, especi- 
ally the Roman conception of the State: to deal with 
the remoulding of Greek civilisation into the new 
Roman shape, also to attempt to indicate Rome’s 
importance for the history of the world, and its working 
on European thought through individual examples, e.g. 
Cicero in his influence on French and English oratory 
[note the idea of the comparative study of languages 
and literatures which is among those typical of the new 
teaching]. It is especially important to prove how the 
idea of ‘humanitas’ found typical embodiment in 
Terence’s, Cicero’s, Augustus’ circles. [Link up with 
the German conception.| Special points to bear in mind 
are the influences of Horace on Lessing, who should be 
read in conjunction, of Virgil on Schiller, of Lucretius, 
Horace and Propertius on Goethe.” 


Each course of reading—and this is to be noted as an 
important characteristic of the new methods—is to centre 
round a theme of live interest. Alternative courses of reading 
round such a central topic are suggested, the object being 
mastery of the language and the body of thought. The use 
of good translations is advocated. The pupils are to translate 
into good German and to be able to give the gist of what they 
read. They are to memorise and declaim, the authors 
mentioned being Catullus, Horace and Tacitus. Works of 
art are to be studied. Prose is not required, and verse 
writing seems quite outside the scope of the course. Those 
who belong to a study circle in Latin may offer prose or a 
Latin essay as a part of their voluntary work and it will 
count in the final examination. 


The Realgymnasium need not even stick to classical 
Latin. It is advised that the later Latin works of special 
importance for modern times may be chosen, and may, be 
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works of medieval Latin, e.g. St Augustine’s Confessions 
or renaissance Latin, e.g. More’s Utopia, to be read in cop. 
nection with the courses on religion, history or German. 

Classics, in short, as one can tell from the omission of 
prose and verse writing, more even than from the suggestions 
for types of work to be included, are viewed not mainly asa 
study of the languages and literatures for themselves, but, 
apart from the mental discipline to be had from linguistic 
study, in which the Directions strongly believe, for the 
subject matter and thought, for the imaginative insight to 
be gained into the cultural life of great epochs and their 
import for modern Germany. The same criterion is applied 
to the classical works of German literature, and it is interest- 
ing incidentally to read complaints that they lack interest for 
the youth of the present day. 

One is inclined to ask oneself at this point how classics 
are faring in Germany to-day, and what effect the new 
perspective has had. It is early to pronounce on the latter 
point. The writer, however, knows that, for instance, in one 
large city classics have for some time receded except in the 
Roman Catholic schools, to the regret of thoughtful Protes- 
tant opinion as expressed in the Protestant parents’ magazine. 
And far and wide classical Gymnasien have instituted modern 
sides. Indeed one of the oldest established classical Gym- 
nasien in a large city is finding its recently formed modern 
side seducing the majority, though not the majority of the 
ablest, of its oider pupils, and perhaps one would find the 
same thing happening in the other Gymnasien. Germany, 
it is perhaps relevant to note, possesses no influence to safe- 
guard the classics comparable to our public schools and 
university classical scholarships. 

But the impression must not be created that the teaching 
of classics in Germany is becoming faint-hearted. It is clear 
that this is not so. Further down an example is given of very 
live classical teaching observed and commented on by a large 
body of teachers of classics. 

After classics one passes to modern languages, the teach- 
ing of which is one of the most important and by reputation 
formidably effective branches of secondary school education 
in Germany. - 

Here, again, the Directions must be quoted for the aims 
of the instruction. 


‘* We (Germans) stand [they say] at the outset of a 
new phase in our nation’s history over against the 
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forward pressure of French and the ever increasing 
prevalence of Anglo-Saxon ideals. We have to struggle 
anew to attain self-knowledge and uphold our own 
spiritual identity within the system of European civilisa- 
tion. Only by constant interplay with the civilisations 
of Western Europe [there is no reference in this connec- 
tion to Eastern Europe] can we attain to the truth about 
ourselves. We need, therefore, a section of educated 
men who by maintaining themselves in live contact with ~ 
other countries can lead us in the rivalry between the 
different European ideals, a rivalry which, unless we are 
to be pessimistic, will finally result in a synthesis. In 
this synthesis through give and take we shall penetrate 
to a deeper knowledge of the spirit of the nation. For 
the rivalry between competing national outlooks always 
implies mutual reaction and influence.” 


Thus at bottom the conception of modern language teach- 
ing is that by it Germany will get a truer, deeper understanding’ 
of herself in relation to the rest of Europe. It is in one way a 
strong reaffirmation, accentuated by the sense of being with 
her back to the wall, of Germany’s belief, religious belief, that’ 
the distinctive German character is indispensable to mankind 
and, therefore, that self-knowledge leading to strength by 
benefiting Germany will redound also to the benefit of the 
rest of Western Europe. It is an affirmation, too, of faith in 
Germany’s mission as a beneficent influence in a comity of 
nations. It implies a very live attitude towards the languages’ 
as means of communication—incidentally a conception very 
useful for practical, commercial ends, stressing, as it naturally 
does, oral language—and a particular emphasis on absorbing 
the atmosphere of foreign countries, getting an inside know- 
ledge of their modes of life and, in the top classes, of their 
thought, especially economic and political. This applies at 
any rate to boys’ schools. Thus in the teaching of English, 
books are chosen for study for their literary merit certainly, 
but as much for the insight which they are supposed to give 
into English life. The choice is perhaps rather narrow, 
determined largely by the available range of text-book 
editions, and no doubt by fashion in authors. Thus the 
choice has fallen very generally on the Forsyte Saga (neces- 
sarily read in very much abridged form), the accepted idea 
being that it conveys the quintessence of the life of the class 
which Germany looks upon as most typically English. Wells 
also is known in schools. Another very widely read work is 
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Galsworthy’s play Strife, because of the light it is supposed 
to throw on English labour in relation to capital. It will very 
likely not be read in isolation, but as an item in a course of 
reading about industrial conditions. Shaw’s St Joan is also 
widely read, no doubt because it correlates so well with go 
much else. But, as far as the writer’s experience goes, the 
kind of English course which appeals most to top-form boys 
and masters is one dealing with British politics and the 
British Empire, apparently because at the moment, anyhow, 
Germans consider our example in this field an instructive 
subject for study. To illustrate in more detail the present 
bias of much of the modern language teaching, one may 
usefully quote from the actual syllabus in English set to 
cover half a year’s work in the top form of a secondary school 
in a small town. The subject was British Imperialism. 
Main book for study was the work of the ‘‘ academic founder 
of British Imperialism,” Seeley’s Expansion of England. 
Sixty-seven pages of this were to be thoroughly worked 
through. There were read also some poems of Kipling, the 
poet representative of Imperialism. Then Burke’s Summary 
of the Charges against Warren Hastings showed a darker side 
of Britain’s imperial history. There was then taken a survey 
of Imperialism in the eighteenth to twentieth century in a 
book that served as a continuation of Seeley. Further 
readings about different sides of Imperialism followed, and, 
finally, was read a report in the Manchester Guardian of the 
1926 Imperial Conference. Another half-year was given to 
social questions, Galsworthy’s Strife being the basic book, 
the subject being introduced by selections from the report of 
the English official inquiry into the conditions of the miners 
and historical extracts dealing with Queen Victoria’s time, 
poems of Hood and Browning supplementing. The writer, 
was struck with the relative deadness of lessons witnessed in 
the translation of Shakespeare and Scott, although it should, 
at the same time, be noted that there are not wanting 
German teachers of modern languages who protest against 
the fashion of abandoning the reading for their own sake of a 
nation’s masterpieces of literature for a miscellany of sources 
on some aspect of its Kultur. The writer witnessed one 
lesson in which British problems in India were discussed on 
the basis of readings from The Times, another on the post- 
war changes in the relations of the British Government to 
those of the Dominions, too difficult a subject and from a 
difficult set of articles in The Times. The earnestness of these 
attempts to fathom British problems (which, though arising 
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in an English lesson, the wiser teachers discuss with their 
classes in their own language) was impressive and rather 
splendid, even though the subjects were too advanced and 
the facts at disposal necessarily too meagre, and one was 
forcibly reminded of the proverbial German overseriousness. 
Again, though the results of such attempts may be foggy, yet 
in their way they show forth the spirit of fastening on to 
realities which characterises the modern language teaching. 
Another kind of evidence of this realistic attitude is the 
substitution of English for French as the first modern 
language in most districts except the Rhineland, which is in 
closest touch with France; and the tendency in Hamburg 
to substitute Spanish for French as the second foreign 
language. Patriotism, keen interest in present-day tendencies 
and the outlook of foreign countries, and broad utilitarianism 
all go hand in hand to influence the conception of modern 


language teaching. _ 


THE MAIN PRINCIPLE. 


It has already been shown that the type of course now 
undertaken in a subject is one that treats of a single theme, 
say for a term, in sequence and from different angles by 
means of readings from various authorities and discussion 
based on them. This leads to a third great principle, not a 
new one, laid down in the Directions. This is that named 
“philosophische Vertiefung,” viz. probing into the philo- 
sophical background. Again and again one finds the Direc- 
tions calling attention to the need in the higher classes for 
bringing out the eternal values and the ideas that permeate 
the subject-matter and for looking for the underlying 
spiritual aims and forces, and the philosophical significance 
of the facts. The German is taught to regard no piece of 
knowledge as complete until this process has been accom- 
plished. English teachers believe in thinking things out with 
their classes, but are not prepared to call this by such a big 
name or make it a systematic part of teaching method. 
This is a point where the German outlook differs from our 
own. It may perhaps be that the importance which German 
teaching attaches to oral discussion explains in part this 
persistent search into causes. It may also be that there is 
something about the use of the German language itself, 
with its tendency to long and intricate sentences and com- 
pounding together of abstract terms, as, for instance, Kultur- 
philosophisch, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, its 
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genius for expressing big thoughts in simple moving phrases 
that disposes the German mind to attempt to treat subjects 
in a profound manner. But whatever the truth of these 
surmises may be, the chief factor is that in the works of jts 
philosophers Germany believes that it has a storehouse of 
great nad and that it looks upon the German philo. 
sophers as perhaps better interpreters than the poets of the 
spirit of the age in which they lived. Philosophy indeed isq 
school subject in the top forms, which the Directions recon. 
mend shall take the form of readings from Greek and German 
philosophers and study of their pregnant sayings as “ path- 
ways into the German thought world.” 

It must not be supposed that although they recommend 
“‘philosophische Vertiefung” the Directions are recom- 
mending vague misguided attempts to take pupils out of 
their depth. They are expressly against indefiniteness and 
catchwords, and enjoin that the exercises set should be 
objective and definitely limited in scope. The weakness as 
far as it exists lies with teachers who exaggerate the intention 
of the Directions—perhaps through lack of mature knowledge 
and judgment—and make the mistake of assuming old heads 
on young shoulders. 

A summary of the reforms may now usefully be given. 
First, it was suggested that secondary education in Germany 
has always been directly influenced by thinkers and stood 
in definite relationship to the State as almost one of its 
organs. Secondly, the reforms represent a release of the 
forces of educational idealism long pent up behind the 
barriers of the autocratic state, and they are inspired by a 
deep sense of responsibility towards the rising generation 
and the new democracy at a critical turning point in Ger- 
many’s history. Thirdly, the reforms lay down the training 
of personality and freedom for school teacher and pupil as 
the most important aims having regard to the need for 
raising up a generation of free, responsible citizens united in 
a strong-willed, enlightened patriotism. The main educa- 
tional principles stressed are (1) self-activity (Arbeitsunter- 
richt). This idea has made a particularly great impression, 
(2) unity and coherence of the curriculum (Konzentration) 
achieved. by unity of purpose, which is to be sought in under- 
standing the spirit of Germany ; and (3) that mental process, 
ever stressed in the thought of German schoolmen, of 
cape my into the philosophic background, of seeking to 
ink parts of knowledge into a complete whole, a conception 
closely allied to that of a unified curriculum. 
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Taz ATTITUDE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION TOWARDS 
THE REFORMS. 


The reforms are too recent to be judged by their working 
effect, but it is possible to say something of their reception 
by the teaching world. The spirit of idealism which they 
breathe appears to win general approval ; they have aroused 
widespread and intense interest and discussion, and they are 
giving a powerful stimulus to progressively inclined teachers 
everywhere. At the same time, seeing that they aim at 
raising teaching to a higher and therefore more difficult 
plane than before, they make slow progress with the bulk 
of the older teachers, who cannot be expected to adapt 
themselves. Further, certain of the ablest and most alert 
among the teachers consider that they are exaggeratedly 
idealistic. The principle of self activity (Arbeitsunterricht) 
is widely welcomed and practised, though at the same time 
the importance of safeguarding the maintenance of a good 
standard of attainments is increasingly stressed. The 
principle of ‘‘ Konzentration,” viz. the linking up of the 
whole curriculum round German, together with history and 
religion, as its centre, is said to be suspected by teachers of 
the other subjects, who fear interference, but it is provoking 
serious thought, the line most often advised being the 
adoption for, say, a term, in a given class of a theme, such 
for instance as “‘ revolution,” or “‘ men of genius,”’ which 
shall be treated from different angles. There seems to be 
agreement that it is desirable to set up a distinctively German 
educational ideal, but in the conflicting tendencies that run 
through the country to-day difference of opinion as to what 
this ideal shall be. The stress laid on national characteristics 
and outlook (Kultur-Kunde) as an element for special atten- 
tion in the teaching of German and foreign languages clearly 
commends hearty assent. 

An account of an actual lesson illustrating the spirit in 
which the reforms are being put into practice in certain 
schools may here prove interesting. 

The lesson was an Arbeitstwnde or self-activity lesson 
period described in the Monatschrift fiir hohere Schulen for 
September—October, 1928, the article consisting partly of a 
shorthand report of everything which was said by the 
teacher and the pupils during the lesson period, and partly 
of a shorthand report of the discussion among a number of 
teachers who listened and then, when the pupils had with- 
drawn, discussed what had happened. The class was the 
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Obersekunda (corresponding roughly to a fifth form jn 
England) of the Steglitzer Gymnasium in Berlin, anj 
contained fourteen boys. The teacher explained at the outset 
that the boys had read Plato’s Apology, and were to discus 
the two final chapters of the Greek text, with particuly 
reference to two points : (a) the philosophical problems raised 
by the Apology (the object was to be to state these problems 
clearly and explicitly rather than to make any attempt ty 
solve them); (b) criticism of the trial of Socrates from the 
point of view of modern ideas of justice. Beyond pm. 
pounding at the start these aims of the discussion and 
occasionally interposing to keep clear the lines and stages of 
the work, the master took no part. It is not possible to 
describe the boys’ discussion in full. What was interesting 
about it was the way in which the boys spontaneously 
organised it, its liveliness and harmony, the acuteness of some 
of the questions and answers, and the strictness with which 


the boys kept calling on each speaker to justify his arguments f 


by reference to the Greek text. The teachers, who listened 
silently to the lesson, were members of a holiday course for 
classical teachers. After the boys had withdrawn they 
talked over what they had witnessed. Most of them were 
struck by the novelty of the method, and by the fluency and 
elasticity of the boys’ reasoning. Their speeches and 
questions reflected points of view ranging from high apprecia- 
tion to scepticism. An account has also been read of another 
similar discussion lesson on the subject of medieval feeling 
for Nature as reflected in the Nature poems of Walther von 


der Vogelweide after the class had studied these. In this } 


lesson two boys were appointed as leaders to keep the discus- 
sion to the point. 


UNIVERSITY OPINION OF THE REFORMS. 
There still remains one question on which one ought just 


to touch. What is thought in Germany of the product of 


present-day secondary school education ? It is, of course, 
early yet to pronounce. Business employers appear satisfied, 
but it is doubtful whether they have yet become fully alive 
to the existence of recent scholastic changes. Many of them 
still think of the schools as they used to be. The universities, 
however, are more directly concerned with the effect on the 
standard of work in the schools, seeing that, as already 
mentioned, matriculation is outside their province and 
within that of the schools through the award of the certificate 
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of maturity ; and from university circles come many strong 
expressions of disapproval of the reforms. The late Professor 
Dibelius’ article, ‘“‘ The Universities in Danger,” in the 
Spectator of November 22, 1930, gives forcible expression to 
the views of many university teachers. To a large extent 
the grounds of complaint are due to temporary causes, viz. 
the inflation of the number of matriculants owing to the 
difficulties of finding employment, which keep boys who are 
not students hanging on at school till nineteen, and then they 
proceed to the university without any real interest in study 
till they can get a job, degrading the universities into 
waiting-rooms. But fundamentally this body of university 
opinion is suspicious of the new official doctrine that makes 
development of personality rather than training of just the 
intellect the aim of school education, and each school not a 
stage preparatory to the pe ohags 6 but an end in itself ; 
and fears that the result will be chaotic variability in the 
attainments of matriculants, especially since “ mere intel- 
lectualism ” is disparaged. It holds that only scholars of 
proved intelligence and zeal and aptitude for study should 
matriculate, yet professes little faith in the efficacy of the 
school-leaving examination, which is also the matriculation 
examination, as a standardising gauge, because, being 
essentially an internal examination, though under officially 
regulated procedure, its standard and conduct vary with the 
individual school. While it regards the idea of a school- 
leaving examination conducted by an outside body as 
foreign to German conceptions, it is inclined to insist that 
some more effective protection is needed against a lowering 
of the standard of attainment. It complains that the 
numbers entering the universities are excessive ; and it may 
perhaps be surmised that the lack of a competitive system of 
scholarship examination leaves universities without an instru- 
ment for ensuring that among their recruits there shall be a 
high proportion of picked scholars. 

As for the professions, the standard of training requisite 
for entering upon practice is fixed by the State examination, 
which generally follows after from four to six years’ study 
succeeding the completion of the secondary school course, 
and in the case of teachers and lawyers by a practical 
examination two years later still. The maturity certificate 
which is awarded to pupils who leave the secondary school 
after successfully completing the course admits only to 
apprenticeship to a profession. 

C. B. HUNT. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By THE Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lir, 


ANOTHER loss to the ranks of Semitic scholarship, which has to be 
chronicled in this survey, is the death of Professor J. A. Selbie. He 
wrote very little indeed, but he was one of those scholars who possess 
the gift of teaching. And thousands who were never in his class- 
room have been indebted to him unconsciously, for he was the right- 
hand man of Dr James Hastings, the famous Scots editor of 
dictionaries. Dr Hastings, with characteristic generosity, made no 
secret of what he owed to the learning and exactitude of his friend, 
long before Dr Selbie came to his chair in Aberdeen. Those who 
use books like Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, or the Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics, are being helped at every turn by the un- 
ostentatious labour spent on these standard works by their sub-editor, 
whose acquaintance with theology was far wider than a knowledge 
of his own particular subject. 

Dr Richard Reitzenstein’s death, at the age of seventy, removes 
one whose services to theology arose out of a sound classical training 
in philology. His final university chair was at Gottingen, and his 
fruitful contributions to the study of ancient religious philosophy 
began in 1904 with the monograph on the Poimandres, which was 
followed up with his studies of the Hellenistic mystery religions, 
Mandean mythology, and Iranian sources for the religious conceptions 
of the first and second century. Students of later church history will 
not forget his treatise on Augustin als antiker und als mittelalter 
Mensch, but he will be gratefully remembered by a wider circle for the 
ingenious reconstruction of religious syncretism to which his later 
works were devoted. Even those who did not always trust his judg- 
ment were indebted to him for the learning and scholarship which 
brought many fresh data within the purview of research into the 
origins of Christianity. 

The third and final edition of his Hellenistische Mysterien- 
religionen appeared in 1927, but we have now to chronicle a third 
edition of the German version of Cumont’s companion work. Die 
Orientalischen Religionen im rémischen Heidenthum (Teubner) is an 
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advance upon the English edition, and even upon the French original, 
the latest edition of which appeared in 1928. A short descriptive 
article upon the Mysteries by Dr Leisegang appears in the new 
edition of the fourth volume of Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart (Tiibingen, Mohr). Dr Leisegang also contributes to the com- 
posite article on Mysticism. So does Professor Bultmann, who 
incidentally observes that Luke x. 22 (Matt. xi. 27) is not strictly a 
mystical saying, but a mysterious oracle of Hellenistic belief in revela- 
tion which has been put into the lips of Jesus. In discussing the range 
of mythology within the New Testament, Bultmann relates it specifi- 
cally to eschatology, but connects the story of Jesus at Cana in John’s 
Gospel with the Dionysus myth. In this volume two specially 
suggestive articles are those of Professor Blanke of Zurich on the 
Reformation, and by Dr Kroll on the religion of the Romans. 

The latter subject, together with Greek religion, is discussed by 
Professor Pfister in a composite book on Religions of the World 
(Harrap, 15s. net ; New York, Harcourt Brace), edited by Dr Carl 
Clemen, who himself writes upon Prehistoric and Primitive Religion, 
as well as on the Persian religion. The sixteen essays in this collection 
are generally up-to-date ; and, although the relative proportions are not 
always observed (specialists are a hard team to drive!), the effect is 
impressive. There has been an evident desire to be objective as well 
as sympathetic on the part of nearly all the contributors, and the 
result is a happy survey of the field.1 Dr Krause of G6ttingen has been 
particularly successful in handling Chinese religion, though he admits 
that “‘ the religious life of China really belongs for the most part to 
the sphere of Buddhism.” Buddhism itself is placed among the four 
world religions, and discussed most competently by Professor Hack- 
mann, who is struck by the Indian character of this faith and by its 
subtlety. ‘‘ From the point of view of religion we find in original 
Buddhism a very rarefied air, in which it is not easy to breathe.” Dr 
Babinger’s study of Islam is as objective and historical as Professor 
Erich Seeberg’s pages on Christianity. The latter writer does not 
carry his estimate much beyond Continental movements in modern 
history, but he has achieved the feat of writing without prejudice and 
at the same time of producing a readable delineation of his subject. 

Rabbi Baeck’s essay on the religion of the Hebrews is less historical 
than appreciative of the essential features in Jewish faith. In little 
more than thirty pages he manages to bring out the living truths of 
the religion, although, as he admits, it has had a double réle in history, 
for Jewish thought has affected not only the Jews themselves but 
other religions in the wide world. No essay in Dr Clemen’s collection 
is so alive with religious insight as this. The topic, so far as the Old 
Testament is concerned, has been also treated by Professor Adolphe 
Lods in Israél, a volume contributed to the first-class series called 
“L’Evolution de Humanité” (Paris, La Renaissance de Livre, 
40 francs). Dr Lods has drawn upon recent archeological discoveries 


1 A new and revised edition of M. Salomon Reinach’s Orpheus (Rout- 
ledge, pp. 487, 15s.) has been published. 
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in order to present the rise and varying phases of Israel’s religioys 
constitution. He does not come down further than the middle of the 
eighth century, when the Assyrian invasions began to ruin the Jewish 
state. What interests him is the vast substratum of ancient Orientg) 
ideas and beliefs in the religion of ancient Israel and the rise of the 
prophetic movement which gave Israel its moral monotheism. Hoy 
the national Yahwism permeated the life of the people, and how its 
traces persisted even when the faith of the prophets carried the 
nation into a wider experience, is the theme of this lucid and pen. 
trating study, which is one of the most successful of recent attempts 
to estimate the soil and atmosphere of Israel’s religion in view of 
ancient nomadism and folk-lore. An admirable pendant to this 
monograph is Dr S. A. Cook’s article on Semitic theism in the Journg 
of Theological Studies (April). Most workers in ancient religion haye 
dug into Count Baudissin’s vast book on Kyrios als Gottesname im 
Judentum und seine Stelle in der Religionsgeschichte, which the author 
unfortunately did not live to complete. Dr Cook takes this book as 
the starting point for a discussion of some issues raised by its argu 
ment as bearing upon the content of Semitic religion, and asks, as 
Dr Lods does in his own way, whether it is not wiser to speak about 
Semitic languages than about Semitic culture or religion, or at least 
whether we should not prefer to think of religion being shaped distine- 
tively within the Semitic area, with its tribal constitution and group- 
factors. The article is a thoughtful plea for studying Semitic creative- 
ness as one element, not as all-embracing, in the development of 
religion. And this, not simply as an historical question relating to 
Israel’s Semitic environment. Thus, as regards Christianity, Dr 
Cook remarks, “ notwithstanding the initial indebtedness to its 
‘Semitic’ home, and in the Middle Ages to ‘ Semitic’ (Jewish and 
Arab) thinkers, its internal inherent problems prove more complex, 
more stimulating, more pregnant, and more fruitful than those in- 
herent in Judaism and Islam—or indeed in any other religion.” 

In my last Survey I mentioned two English commentaries upon 
the Gospel of Luke. A third now falls to be noted, Dr William 
Manson’s excellent book on The Gospel of Luke (Hodder & Stoughton, 
8s. 6d.). Dr Manson believes that Luke of Antioch wrote the third 
Gospel, ‘‘ the most voluminous and varied, the most vibrant and 
sympathetic, the most beautiful and sweetly reasonable of all that 
we possess,” drawing upon special material which may be assigned 
to a Jerusalem or Palestinian source. The commentary combines 
scholarship and religious insight ; it puts the English reader into a 
position in which he can understand the motives of the evangelist. 
Dr Manson’s treatment of the various problems shows sound judg- 
ment, and many will be indebted to him for light upon the inner 
meaning of the Gospel. Little else of importance has appeared on 
the Gospels. Some Notes on the Petrine Claims (Sheed & Ward) is 
in the main a discussion of Matt. xvi. 18 f., written as long ago as 1898, 
by Baron von Hiigel for an Anglo-Catholic friend. Like everything 
the author wrote, it is candid and broad-minded, but it seems a pity 
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to print arguments or obiter dicta which, from the point of view of 
scholarship, are of little or no value in the light of up-to-date learning. 
DrT. D. Haugg’s Judas Iskarioth in den Neutestamentlichen Berichten 
(Herder, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, M. 5.20) is a learned compendium, 
jeaning to a harmonistic account of the legends about Judas. Dr 
Haugg is widely read ; almost the only notable contribution he has 
missed is de Quincey’s famous essay. He is particularly concerned 
to defend the tradition that Judas did not partake of the Lord’s 
Supper, and argues that between Luke xxii. 18 and 19 other events 
transpired, including the feet-washing described in John xiii. Mr 
Pearce Carey’s Jesus and Judas (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) has more 
religious reality about it than Father Haugg’s ingenious pages. 
“ Whatever his exact motive, Judas in this episode,” 7.e. betraying 
Jesus to the authorities, ‘‘ was certainly not what we understand by a 
ntleman.” ‘This is not a remark by either Father Haugg or Mr 
Carey; it is from a recent life of The Historic Jesus (Longmans, 16s.) 
by Dr James Mackinnon. He sets himself to write an estimate, on 
historical grounds, “‘ of this greatest of religious personalities,” Jesus 
of Nazareth. Dr Mackinnon believes that, while an exhaustive 
account of Jesus cannot be given, owing to the inadequacy of our 
sources, it is possible to explain his mission, doing justice to historical 
principles and, at the same time, to the exceptional character of his 
personality. It is an honest, straightforward treatise on traditional 
lines, with occasional modifications of accepted views about the 
miraculous. The heroic Jesus revealed by eschatology is not present 
in these pages. Dr Mackinnon’s interest is in the solid reality of the 
mission and teaching of the Master. His biography is in complete 
disagreement with the methods and aims of Dr Robert Eisler’s The 
Messiah Jesus (New York, The Dial Press), a convenient English 
edition, with some abbreviations, of his well-known German work. 
This is an extraordinary book. Some will call it arbitrary, but all 
must admit it. Dr Eisler has two convictions. One is, that in the 
very late Slavonic version of Josephus there is preserved the original 
account of Jesus written by this Jewish historian ; he thinks this can 
be recovered from the present text, and that it is accurate, because 
it must go back to the official records of the trial. His other belief, 
based upon this, is that Jesus was a revolutionary, and that the 
Gospels have recast his real career. The pursuit of such an hypothesis 
leads Dr Eisler to infer, for example, that the stories of the baptism 
and the temptation were originally part of the life of John the Baptist, 
and that Jesus was a vagrant pacifist Rechabite, whose followers ran 
away with his movement and precipitated at Jerusalem a bloody 
outbreak which Pilate crushed. Dr Eisler is good enough to compare 
Jesus to Mr Gandhi. And another illustration of his historical per- 
ception is that St Paul was a revolutionary, for was he not “ a zealot,” 
and did not Clement of Alexandria preserve the tradition that 
“Valentine is said to have been a disciple of Theudas, who was a friend 
of Paul”? The foundations of this romance are severely handled 
by R. Draguet in Revue d’Histoire Ecclesiastique (xxvi., 4, pp. 883- 
VoL. XXIX. No. 4. 24 
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879), and Professor Zeitlin in the Jewish Quarterly Review (April, 
pp. 877-418) ; the latter confines himself to exposing the deduction, 
from Josephus. It would be unfortunate, however, if the prevaili 
dissatisfaction with Dr Kisler’s hypothesis prevented justice bei 
done to the data about the texts and versions of Josephus which his 
book presents more acutely than perhaps any other manual. It i 
like passing into another world to open Dr T. H. Bindley’s Religious 
Thought in Palestine in the Time of Christ (Methuen, 6s.). This is no} 
a life of Jesus. It seeks “‘ to bring together from many sources som 
of the more prominent features of the social, religious and li 
background of the New Testament.”” But Dr Bindley casts light Upon 
some of the real problems and forces in the career of Jesus, unpre. 
tentiously and adequately. To read it after Dr Mackinnon’s book x 
to gain a fuller acquaintance with the Jesus who actually lived q 
earth, as the Gospels reveal Him. 

Dr F. D. V. Narborough has written a commentary on Th 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Oxford, Clarendon Press) in ‘‘ The Clarendop 
Bible ” series, based upon the Revised Version. He brings out th 
religious object of the epistle without being unduly technical. It was 
written, he thinks, “in opposition to a Jewish type of Gnosticism, 
similar to that which was vexing the Colossian Christians,” and 
probably addressed to some church in Asia Minor, not far from 
Colossae. The rigorism of the author’s warnings is ingeniously ex. 
plained by the fact that apostasy was dangerous, since “‘ Gnosticism 
involved some of its adherents in a departure not only from the 
Christian faith but from Christian morals as well.” Very little work 
has been done upon the epistles of Paul. But a new edition of the 
Pastoral epistles by M. Dibelius in Lietzmann’s Handbuch (Tiibingen, 
Mohr) has been issued, and a defence of their Pauline authorship is 
offered by W. Michaelis in Pastoralbriefe und Gefangenschaftsbriefe 
(Gitersloh, Bertelsmann, M. 6.80). Dr Michaelis is sure that the 
Ephesian imprisonment of the apostle was the site for the composition 
of these letters from prison. He presents an ingenious historical 
reconstruction of Paul’s later life in order to find room for the letters 
to Timothy and Titus. It will at any rate compel reconsideration of 
some arguments to the contrary, though we must await his commen- 
tary before pronouncing upon the possibility of explaining the language 
of the letters as Pauline, to say nothing of their theology. There is 
a careful study of the text of Codex Claromontanus in Galatians by 
J. M. Bover in Biblica (pp. 199-218), who attaches high value toit. A 
scholarly contribution to the archeological side of textual criticism, 
by the way, is made by Dr W. M. P. Hatch’s Greek and Syrian Minia- 
tures in Jerusalem (Medieval Academy of America, Cambridge, 
Mass.). ‘“‘ Miniatures,” as he points out, were colour paintings 
often done at first in minium or red-lead. Hence their name. 
Those reproduced beautifully, though not in colour, in this book 
reflect the native excellence of the best Byzantine art. Dr Hatch 
prints some valuable paragraphs upon this subject, and the seventy- 
one specimens are fascinating as illustrations of the religious interests 
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and the artistic abilities of Greek Christians. Some are upon the story 
of Job, but the majority are on the saints and apostles. This is a 
bypath of historical theology which is rarely trodden, and Dr Hatch 
is a true guide to the wayfarer. 

The artistic side of Christianity came into prominence in the West 
after the Renaissance, and as an element in culture entered into the 
idealism of Germany which flourished in the age of Goethe. This forms 
the theme of Dr Kruger’s Die Religion der Goethezeit ('Tibingen, 
Mohr, M. 6), a broad, illuminating monograph in the author’s best 
style, which surveys the course of thought from Kant onwards. The 
fourth chapter of this delightful estimate is devoted to Herder and 
Goethe. Simultaneously a defence of Herder’s position as a romantic 
idealist in theology and other departments of thought is printed by 
Theodor Litt in Kant wnd Herder als Deuter der geistige Welt (Leipzig, 
Quelle und Mayer). Dr Kruger is less concerned with the case for 
Herder as against Kant than with his general place in the develop- 
ment of idealism on religious lines. On the other hand, the large work 
of Dr Liitgert upon Die Religion des deutschen Idealismus und thre 
Ende (Gitersloh, Bertelsmann), in four volumes, deals with the 
political and philosophical as well as with the religious implications 
of the movement. It is a massive, comprehensive estimate, but Dr 
Liitgert is never dull. 

Augustine was the first thinker in the Church to appreciate the 
beauty of religion, as well as its truth and saving power. The recent 
commemoration has produced a number of tributes to the great 
African bishop and saint. Dr W. J. Sparrow Simpson’s St Augustine’s 
Conversion (New York, Macmillan) traces carefully in outline his 
gradual approach to catholic Christianity, and contains an ample 
store of references to the literature on this vexed point. Dr Eleanor 
McDougall’s St Augustine (Student Christian Movement) is, as the 
sub-title indicates, a general study of his personal religion, with a 
special chapter on what is called “‘ the bhakti of St Augustine.” The 
book forms an attractive introduction to the study of Augustine, for 
those who are unacquainted with more technical literature. It has 
the further merit of showing how Augustine’s thinking presupposes 
an age not quite unlike ourown. We are apt, in a sort of self-glorifica- 
tion, to speak of the present time as one of exceptional difficulty in 
religion. Dr McDougall’s pages ought to knock this nonsense out 
of the heads of her readers. F.Cavallera’s essay on Augustine’s idea of 
the Holy Spirit (in Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale, Fr. 5), 
and H. Jonas’s monograph on Augustin und das Paulinische Fretheits- 
problem (Géttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, M. 6.50) deal with 
special points, the latter with the question of free will as presented 
to Western Christendom through Augustine’s exegesis of Romans, 
with the varying ideas on this point in Augustine’s writings, and with 
the Pelagian controversy in particular. A trenchant essay. As 
trenchant, though more comprehensive, are the five Studies in 
Tertullian and Augustine (Oxford University Press) by Dr B. B. War- 
field. Augustine’s theology made an appeal of its own to Dr Warfield, 
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and this posthumous collection of studies is a valuable guide to the 
intensive appreciation of his theological dogmatic. Four of 
studies are upon Augustine. The standpoint may be gathered from 
the remark that “ the Reformation, inwardly considered,” js simp} 
“the triumph of Augustine’s doctrine of grace over Augustine’; 
doctrine of the Church.” 

Nearly the whole of the first number of the Revue d’ Histoire et i 
Philosophie religieuses (pp. 20-114) is occupied by an article op 
M. Edouard Le Roy’s recent book upon the problem of God. It js 
written by Fernand Ménégoz. Though he does not belong to the 
Roman Church, he has been so profoundly impressed by this remark. 
able contribution to religious thought that he makes it the pivot of 
an essay upon the present attitude of the human mind towards the con. 
ception ofthe Deity. What is religious knowledge ? How are transcep. 
dence and immanence to be held together? He welcomes Le Roy’s aid 
in upholding the reality of the idea of transcendence and in maintaini 
religious experience as a unique experience, but objects, among other 
things, to the Frenchman assuming that he possesses a “‘ theory of the 
object.”” M. Ménégoz desires an epistemology between the vitalism 
of Bergson and the static doctrine of Kant. The latter part of his 
essay is spent upon a critical discussion of modern efforts to secure 
this. It is in breadth and weight one of the most significant articles 
which have appeared for several years upon the question, and one 
striking feature of it is that its philosophical alertness is accompanied 
by a religious passion. In the wake of this we may note the following 
contributions by English writers on the same topic. One is Dr Sydne 
Cave’s book on The Doctrines of the Christian Faith (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 8s. 6d.), a ripe piece of work. Dr Cave deals firmly with 
the weaknesses of the Barthian position, as they present themselves 
to his mind, but he discusses the great truths of Christianity with a 
positive interest and a philosophical grasp which make his book 
educative and forcible. Dr T. A. Lacey’s Essays in Positive Theology 
(Methuen, 6s.) are written by one of the shrewdest theologians of to- 
day. He has an accurate mind, and deals strictly with unproved 
assumptions. For him “ positive” means definite, in the sense that he 
has no use for any theology which is not organic to the Church. Itisa 
pleasure to read his remarks upon the ideas of sin or of the Person of 
Christ, for example, when there is so much loose talk about both 
subjects. The title of Mr Bradby’s little book, Christianity and 
Commonsense (Oxford University Press) may discourage some, but 
it is an uncommonly good statement of the faith. When a literary 
critic like Mr Bradby writes on religion in this simple and penetrating 
way, one can only be grateful. 
JAMES Morrart. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

New York. 
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The Religion of Man. Being the Hibbert Lectures for 1930. By 
Rabindranath Tagore.——London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1931.—Pp. 239.—7s. 6d. net. 


TacorE more than once states in this book that he is a poet rather 
than a philosopher. And certainly the book itself is not written in 
the form of a philosophical treatise. He relies on intuition rather 
than on logical reasoning. But the philosophy of his religion is 
clear. He believes that we all belong to a divine unity, that we are 
united by an infinite being in one stream of creation. And this 
infinite being is an infinite personality in whom the subject and 
object are perfectly reconciled. The spirit of the Supreme Person is 
over all of us, and the creative mind of the Supreme Person is shaping 
the universe to its eternal idea. This Eternal Person is manifested in 
all persons. The Supreme Man is infinite in his essence, but finite in 
his manifestation in us, the individuals. This Person is God and 
man at the same time—a human God or a divine Man. He compre- 
hends in himself all things that are human in knowledge, will and 
action. But he is not merely a sum total of facts; he is the goal that 
lies immensely beyond all that is comprised in the past and the present. 

So Tagore believes in a Universal Spirit rather than a cosmic force 
at the foundation of things. And to the Universal Spirit he would 
ascribe definitely human qualities. Man is a creation—and the 
culminating creation—of a Creator. And by this creation we know 
the Creator. Therefore, we give him human qualities. There is a 
general idea of Man which ,ersistently manifests itself in every 
particular human being (though each is different from all other 
individuals). And it is for us to realise that Man who is in the heart 
of all. Concentration on this ideal of humanity will illumine our 
reason, inspire our wisdom and stimulate our love. 

Our duty is to bring what is wrong in us into a truer consonance 
with Man the divine. Yet this is not to be done through any elimina- 
tion of the original “‘ animal” material, but through a magical 
grouping of them. And this grouping is to be made through the 
severe discipline of art—the discipline of curbing and stressing in proper 
places, establishing a balance of lights and shadows in the background 
and foreground, and so imparting a unique value to our personality 
in all its completeness. Thus we approach Him in whose image we 
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are made. We find in Him our ideal of father, friend and beloved, 
And with him we seek our union of love. 

This is the Religion of Man which Tagore teaches. Nature had 
always made a great appeal to him. The tropical sky with its sugges. 
tion of an uttermost beyond had inspired him from his youth. There 
had been moments when his soul had touched the infinite and had 
become intensely conscious of it through the illumination of joy. 
And gladness, for him, was the one criterion of truth ; we know we 
have touched truth by the music it gives, by the joy of greeting it 
gives to the truth in us. This, says Tagore, is the true foundation of 
all religion. But religion is a struggle—a struggle for a great further, 
And man has the freedom to make mistakes—to launch into desperate 
adventures. 

Perhaps we may get a better idea of Tagore’s views if we com 
them with the customary Hindu view of the universe and of the ideal 
relation of man to it. The ancient and traditional Indian view of 
what is most desirable is this. By the practice of yoga, the yogi would 
completely rid himself of his body and of all individuality, till he 
became absorbed in the infinite, as a drop of water in the ocean. His 
personal self would be totally merged in an impersonal entity. And 
this impersonal entity would be without quality or definition. The 
yogi’s mind would become a perfect blank and lose all activities. Such 
yogis regard this as the purest state of consciousness. They say it 
is all joy without any object or control. It has no other quality 
except its ineffable blissfulness. Tagore dwells rather on the human 
character of the divine Reality, and thus gives meaning to the idea 
of sin and sanctity. He would accept as true the testimony of 
individuals that they have the power to attain temporarily the 
indescribable state of Samadhi and completely merge themselves in 
the infinite. But he would accept also the testimony of others who 
have felt a profound love for a Being who comprehends in himself all 
things that are human in knowledge, will and action. 

In another respect, again, Tagore differs from the traditional 
Indian view. Hindu sages and saints have always insisted on the 
value of poverty. To this day thousands give up all worldly posses- 
sions and wander about India begging. They possess literally 
nothing. They are entirely dependent for their daily bread upon what 
may be given them. And housing or clothing they care nothing 
about. In such extreme poverty Tagore sees no value. He would 
stress the value neither of riches nor of poverty. A full and rich 
human divine life he esteems most. Like so many Indians, he 
denounces the materialism of the West. Men have fashioned 
mighty instruments, but have not gained control over them. The 
machines have run away with the men. Another way of putting 
it would be that by the use of instruments extending his arms 
and the capacity of his hands and fingers, extending his legs so that 
he can cover the ground more swiftly, extending his eyesight so 
that he can see further and deeper—by these and other means man 
has expanded his body. But he has not yet expanded his soul in 
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portion. His body has outgrown his soul. And Indians with their 
Jong concern with the soul are peculiarly sensitive to this defect. 

These, in brief, are Tagore’s ideas. Yet, viewed as a whole, the 
pook leaves an impression of incompleteness. It goes far. But it 
leaves the reader reaching out for something further. It seems too 
concerned with this single planet and its chief inhabitant, man. It 
assumes that life began on this planet and that man is the highest 
being who has ever existed or ever will exist in the universe. Tagore 
does good service in emphasising the human qualities of God as 

inst the inhuman conception of the universe as being driven by mere 
cosmic force. But he omits reference to the possibility of the Universal 
Spirit possessing other than human qualities, even at their highest 
and in their most perfect combination, or of its being manifested in 
other parts of the universe than the minute speck we call the Earth 
and in other beings than us men. 

As Rupert Brooke, in a whimsical little poem, has so neatly 
shown, a philosophical fish dwelling in the depths of the ocean, 
observing his fellow-fish and other life about it, and drawing con- 
clusions from the evidence of its own senses, might believe that God 
was a kind of super-fish, with all fish-like qualities raised to the nth 
degree. It would have no conception of the wonderful world we 
human beings live in on this green earth, with all the beauty of the 
blue sky and sunshine or of our intellectual and spiritual capacities. 
All this life would be utterly beyond the loftiest flights of imagination 
of the fish in the ocean depths. And similarly, we men on this earth 
may be equally ignorant of the still more glorious life which beings 
on the planets of thousands of other stars than our sun may be leading 
in the far-away heights of the heavens. 

Tagore seems to have missed the possibility. Yet in essentials— 
in insisting on the humanity of God—he may be right. The God of 
the vast universe may have qualities glorious beyond all our powers 
of conceiving. Yet even in us men there may be rudiments even of 
the highest. The philosopher-fish may have no conception of the 
qualities we men at our best display. But even a fish may have some 
faint sense of beauty and some pale feeling of love and some slight 
capacity for knowledge. It may have the rudiments of what is highest 
inus men. And similarly we too may have the barest rudiments of 
all that is in God. And perhaps it is in this sense that we should 
regard Tagore’s Religion of Man. 
FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, 
Lonpon. 


India’s Religion of Grace and Christianity Compared and Contrasted. 
By Rudolf Otto.—Translated by Frank Hugh Foster, D.D.— 
London: Student Christian Movement Press, 1980.—Pp. 144.— 
6s. net. 

Proressor Orro, by his study The Idea of the Holy, has so far roused 

attention beyond the land of his Chair at Marburg that Dr Foster’s 
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service to English readers in respect to this more recent work will be 
welcome to many. And although I have not yet seen the original 
work, I would say at once that the translation seems to me excellent, 

And if Dr Foster starts with a word so denominational, so belong. 
ing to a cult, rather than to religion itself, as “ competitor (of 
Christianity),” it is fairly plain that, in some such word as Mitbewerhe 
the author did mean just that, and left him no choice ; nor again in the 
kindred word “ antagonist” (p. 16). Professor Otto is too broad. 
minded to approach so great a subject as the religious history of 
India in the attitude of a sectarian, described by a well-know 
Buddhist of old as, “idam saccam, aiiiam mogham (this is the truth; 
the other is vanity). Nevertheless, to betitle a first chapter “A 
Competitor of Christianity ? ’? was an unfortunate start, and needed 
the toning down that is duly given. In religion, wherein each man 
approaches, in his quest for the Divine, in his own way—which 
ultimately is the Deity’s way—there seems to me but one fit mode 
of competition. This is not intercredal, but inter-individual; o 
inter-communal (if only a creed be not the bond), as when the present 
Prime Minister, adjuring America, said, “so that our two lands may 
be standing side by side straining our ears and listening to the Divine 
Call, competitive in nothing except which is to be the first to obey.” 

And the man of India may be listening, and in listening following, 
and in following becoming, along the line of his, of its, long quest. 
That line, that tradition, he will come one day in part to outgrow; 
and then new light will dawn upon him, as upon the man of (say) the 
tradition of Christendom new light will come to dawn. But when 
it comes to analysing certain concepts of the religious goal and 
wayfaring which have crystallised round these cults, and comparing 
those of one line of quest with those of another, we walk amid a 
certain danger. 

Professor Otto is himself aware of this, explicitly in the last of 
the four lectures, of which, with seven Appendices, the book is 
compiled, namely, in comparing Christianity with Bhaktism. Here 
he starts with an admirable expansion of Harnack’s warning, not to 
compare one’s own good theory with the other’s bad practice—is it 
not constantly being done? But not in this alone lies the danger. 
Thus we may stumble historically, comparing (shall we say ?) 4 
gospel feature in the one line with an ecclesiastical outgrowth in the 
other. And if we do, we shall certainly go wrong in the matter of 
those ‘‘ emphases,” in the history of each religion compared, on which 
the author so truly and wisely lays stress (pp. 65, 100). Everything 
that spiritually matters finds mention in every religion. But is it 
central? This is the all-important matter; yet not less important 
is the question : How soon did it come to be central ? When did it 
(if ever) cease to be central ? 

I speak with special interest here because, in the early Buddhism 
with which the name I now bear is associated, readers about it 
have as yet nearly everything to learn in the matter of the evolu- 
tion of values. And herein our author is himself, inspired by his 
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ioneer authorities, no wiser than he should be. His ascriptions to 
“ Buddhism,” discounting such as are to Mahayana, are to ecclesias- 
tical values, not to the original mandate of the Sakyamuni. It is not 
enough to take a cluster of Indian and of Christian soteriological 
terms (p. 18), and compare them. We must ask, for instance, when 
did mukti, mokga emerge in Indian thought ; and sacrifice, atonement, 
redemption, in Christian thought ? 

Again, we may be mistaken in equating the force, or want of force, 
in our terms with those in the terms compared. Thus the words 
dyws of Jude, 20, and dows of the Apocalypse (xv, 4), both equated 
with sanctus and holy, may not justly coincide in force with the 
kadesh or gadésh of the Hebrew. They lack the segregating, the 
almost tabu, force of the last word. The author has, as we know, 
shown us what a flexible, much-saying word we have in the term 
“holy ”; I wish he had dwelt more on its literal meaning: ‘ being 
whole, hale or well.’ In the present group of essays he goes to the 
heart of his subject in considering the term “ conscience,” in Eastern 
and Western thought. And he is, of course, aware of divine imma- 
nence having replaced, in Indian religious culture, ideals of both the 
Vedas and Brahmanas. That God, the Self, to whom the man-self 
is by nature akin, came to be worded not only as the “ inner Guide,” 
but also (and later) as the “‘ inner Witness,” we learn when we come 
to the Shvetasvatara and Maitri Upanishads and the Sakyan 
Anguttara-Nikaya : 

‘The Self in thee, O man, knows what is true or false ; 
Surely the noble Witness, sir, the Self — 


You do misjudge .. . 
—ANG., i., 149, P.T.S. ed. 


Now, of the Greek-Testament word ouveiSnos, for which our 
Jacobean translators had the newer Latinism ‘ conscience ” ready 
to supersede the older ‘‘ inwyt,” Professor Otto says: “It would 
never occur to us to interpret it as that general phenomenon of the 
knowledge of oneself. But in India they do that very thing.” 
I have no first-hand acquaintance, as the author has, with what 
religious India ‘“‘ does ” to-day. Yet I do not find that it used to do 
“that very thing.” Conscience was not for it that impersonal urge 
or check which it is for us to-day. It was more in accord with Sir 
Thomas Browne’s saying, “‘ there is a Man within who is angry with 
me.” It was the Divine Self; ‘‘ the One God.” Here is no dramati- 
sation of a European sort, as in Goethe’s song : 


“Herz, mein Herz! was soll das heissen? ... itch erkenne dich 
nicht mehr.” 


India did not prefix, as we do, pronouns to “self.” The difference 
in the traditional force of the word there and here should never be 
lost to view, at least where old Indian usage is concerned. The 
hymn translated in the Appendix from one recension of the Tejobindu 
Upanishad is only sublime and not ridiculous when, and in so far as, 
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divine immanence in the “self” is alone kept in view. It the, 
transcends the Elder’s ‘‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of God” b 
the assertion “‘ Now am I in essence God.” Of these two sayings the 
teachers in the one case justify the kinship by an act of “ grace,” jn 
the other, by the recognition of essential identity—an identity which 
the first Buddhists likened to that of the seed (bijam) in a long way of 
becoming (bhava). “‘ Potential ” was not then in the world’s vocab. 
lary. But with their followers, as with us, the study of mind resulted 
in obscuring the conception of the man-in-man. And we speak of 
my self, my soul, as if neither were more really the very “ I.” 

Suggestion and stimulus these pages give of the best kind, and 
warning too not unneeded, on the way in which the “history of 
religion,” unlike theology, tends to follow the way of “ profane” 
science, in explaining religious evolution solely from phenomena of 
primitive culture (p. 61). The feature cited is that of revelation, 
inspiration. And, indeed, to see in these merely manhood’s childish 
illusions is much as if a child’s heeding a wise parent’s bidding 
were explained, by a later pundit to the child grown up, as what 
he fancied he heard and obeyed! Yet I am hopeful, and see herein 
only the immaturity of scientific vision. One day theology will 
merge in a science that has become more mature. 

But where the author comes from the first things to the last, or 
latter, things (p. 69 f.), and contrasts the golden age of a kingdom of 
God paramount in “ the world,” with the lack of anything, in Indian 
soteriology, beyond “ rescue ” from the world, he seems to me to be 
weighing ecclesiastical rather than gospel mandates, a special out- 
growth of Jewish tradition with what is also an outgrowth (attendant 
on the spread of monasticism) in Indian thought. This does not 
invalidate the comparison as such. Yet it is not a comparison of 
religious fundamentals, which I have likened to a wise parent’s 
bidding. Man is a wayfarer in worlds, this one included, but his 
“* golden age ”’ lies not here. This would be like the child seeing in the 
school his home. The “ kingdom of God within you ” is a plant of 
slow growth, but ever it is of the man, not of any worlds. Transcen- 
dence of these its perfect efflorescence demands. 

Let me not omit to add that for readers who are at the threshold 
of further study, the book includes in its second essay a clear and 
concise presentment of the standpoints of the two famous com- 
mentators, Shankara and Ramanuja. 


C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 
CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. 


The Vision of God: The Christian Doctrine of the Summum Bonum. 
By Kenneth E. Kirk.—Bampton Lectures, 1928.—London: 
Longmans.—Pp. xxviii + 588.—25s. net. 

THE author’s substantial expansion of his Lectures has resulted in an 

exceptionally impressive volume, whose intrinsic value is enhanced 
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by a wealth of footnotes and appendices. His dominant theme is 
the vision of God as the supreme end of human life, necessarily 
involving worship equally as man’s “ highest prerogative” and as 
the sole ultimate solvent of moral issues. How frequently and how 
fatally the beatific vision has been restricted to some remote upper 
region of religious experience, so that its connection with actual 
behaviour became more or less completely severed, needs little 
emphasis. With a rare combination of sane judgment, wide range 
of outlook and appreciation of relevant detail, Dr Kirk maintains 
the universality and power of the divine vision as the primary 
dynamic of life. But, at the same time, he insists that it is never 
religious experience in itself that is to be pursued, but always its 
orientation towards God as its real object ; emotion is “ secondary, 
and is never to be made the final test.” To forget this is to incur the 

rils of that self-centredness that infects ethics purely as such, 
although moral theory remains indispensable in view of an ever- 
threatening antinomianism. Equally able and sympathetic is his 
treatment of a parallel recurrent tendency in the development of 
religion—the “‘ double moral standard, a lower and a higher grade of 
achievement.” These, he contends, “‘ do not represent two categories 
eternally distinct. They are simply stages on the path. There is 
only the one road, and all are called to walk by it”; and again we 
are led to the “‘ one way of worship, which lifts the soul out of pre- 
occupation with itself, and centres its aspirations entirely on God.” 
Thus the anthropomorphism, which even science is slowly recognising 
as ineradicable from human experience, is supplemented not merely 
by an insistence on the theomorphism of man, but by an even more 
essential theocentrism. ‘“‘ Self-centredness is the greatest snare in 
life; God-centredness the only true salvation.” 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the volume is its lucid 
synthesis of so many, and at first sight so profoundly opposed, aspects 
of its complex subject ; of asceticism and humanism, mysticism and 
formalism, happiness and idealism, this worldliness and other worldli- 
ness. In all these respects alike the author’s success appears to be 
due to his competent application of his basal principle, ‘“‘ the vision 
of God,” to the infinite variety of actual life. The “ primary 
implications are ethical’; whenever this is forgotten the ultimate 
result is an “‘ unbalanced mysticism ”’ compounded of ecstasies and 
emotionalism, against which it is the proper function of formalism, 
in the sense of some type of ordered discipline, to safeguard the 
individual and the community. Too often this modest starting point 
has invited the passionate criticism of the antinomian as being 
“merely practical.” But if we accept the argument recently 
advanced by both Dr Gore and Professor A. E. Taylor, that when 
moral experience is allowed to follow its complete development it 
inevitably preludes and implies a still higher level, we are enabled to 
obtain a more definite characterisation of the content of the beatific 
vision. Again, however, we must begin with the too frequently 
disdained commonplace ; but wherever man “ has recognised and 
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responded to the distinction between good and evil, he has had jn 
part the mystical experience; he has seen God.” And howeve 
purblind this initial insight may be, it is the foundation of furthe 
progress. Having “‘ seen God once, he may see Him again”; anq 
thus “‘ the commonest of human accidents ” proves to enshrine the 
divine essence. 

So much for the foot-hills around the mount of vision ; its top. 
most peak is manifested in the Incarnation, though to man’s eyes its 
splendour may be thickly shrouded in clouds of light. This holds 
true in the first place historically, of ‘‘ the historic Jesus ” as well as 
of “the exalted Christ”; and Dr Kirk’s handling of this contro. 
versial issue, in its bearing on New Testament literature and the 
expansion of the Church, forms one of the weightiest sections of his 
work. Still further, the Incarnation is not only central, but is also 
continuously dominant; the vision is no mere culmination to be 
realised in some far distance future, since ‘‘ the Church has already 
seen God in the face of Jesus Christ’; and with this “ the whole 
scheme of the Christian life springs into view.” The vision of Deity, 
in other words, becomes focussed in the Incarnation ; ‘‘ it is through 
meditation on the Incarnate Lord that the soul is brought nearest 
to the contemplation of the eternal Godhead.” But what is actually 
meant by such contemplation ? If we remember that even Aristotelian 
intellectualism regarded the highest level of experience as contempla- 
tive, it should be obvious that much more than feeling is involved, 
no matter how intense this may become ; and I have already referred 
to Dr Kirk’s stress on the inherently moral factors of life. Similarly, 
“‘true vision demands intelligence as well as will,’ although even 
purely intellectual strenuousness must alternate with relatively more 
passive phases. It follows therefore that contemplation is an 
essentially active fusion of thought and knowledge with emotion and 
conduct, whose content is primarily determined by the historic 
Incarnation with its innumerable implications, and whose direction 
is Godward. Sheer inactivity is absolutely precluded from the out- 
set, and only thus can we properly interpret the Thomist principle 
that man’s last end is “the contemplation of truth,” as the sole 
safeguard against the excesses of pseudo-mysticism. 

The vital importance of this general standpoint is unquestionable. 
For it not only indicates the supreme ideal of religious experience, 
but it also attempts to define that ideal. Definition as such, un- 
fortunately, is usually viewed with suspicion as marking the intrusion 
of cold-blooded logic into realms altogether foreign to itself. But 
everything depends on what is being dealt with. It is quite un- 
reasonable to assume that because the definition of a triangle is 
necessarily aridly exact, every attempt to comprehend the nature of 
(let us say) the Trinity must conform to the same repellent type. 
Once again we are concerned with vision on the one hand, and its 
objects on the other. Now, it is the essence of vision to be not only 
far-ranging and deep, but also clear, so that it may apprehend its 
content equally in its wholeness and its minutest detail as vividly and 
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as precisely as possible. All this the healthy bodily eye does excel- 
lently for its own purposes, while scientific instruments obviously 

and its penetrative grasp both in extent and in delicate precision ; 
and the “ mind’s eye” simply gives this principle universal applica- 
tion, even when it is concerned with triangles. The further analogy 
to spiritual vision should now be patent. For however else they may 
differ, the attitude of the ablest philosophers, the finest poets and the 
greatest theologians should warn us against the fatal error of confusing 
mysticism with mistiness, or even with mystery in the worst sense 
of this term. It remains undeniable that an impenetrable central 
obscurity ever confronts the aspiring soul, but only as the tropic sun 
blinds the unguarded eye. It is the Miltonian “excess of glory 
obscured, dark with excessive bright.” 

In the light of these fundamental principles Dr Kirk surveys the 
intricate development of Christianity, in its relations to the environ- 
ment of the ancient world and to the incessant changes due to its own 
internal and turbulent tendencies. Even within his own communion 
he will not expect all his conclusions to be universally accepted. His 
clearly presented contentions nevertheless deserve the careful con- 
sideration not merely of every theological school, but also of the 
wider circle interested in the advance of modern religious thought. 
As bearing on urgent issues of to-day, his treatment of the Reforma- 
tion and the counter-Reformation is extremely interesting. He has 
a keen but sympathetic eye for the weaknesses of each of the 
contestants, linked as these inevitably are with the “ all too human ” 
foibles of their respective leaders. Apart from these, however, his 
main point is that ‘the reformers altered the whole balance of 
Christian devotion,” while this in turn found a “ parallel development 
in Catholicism.” Taking the period as a whole, alike “* in Catholicism 
as in Protestantism, contemplation, or the ideal of communion with 
God as the culmination of approach to Him through worship, suffered 
a very serious eclipse.” Equally pertinent is his handling of the 
claim to infallibility which, while it appears to many to be satis- 
factorily met by the Catholic dogma, will nevertheless from the very 
nature of the situation always constitute an implicit problem for 
Protestantism, since both parties alike must believe the divine vision, 
in spite of its infinity, to be unified and ultimate. 

To my own mind the author’s standpoint appears throughout sane 
and moderate, and in welcome contrast to the extreme views prevalent 
in so many quarters. To the degree that we are prepared to admit 
the unhappy fact that ‘‘ Christianity to many Christians has become 
simply conformity to a code,” however fine its tone may be, we need 
to be reminded that ‘‘ the spirit of worship is not a remote prize to be 
acquired by struggle ; it is an actual endowment, possessed by all ” ; 
and yet more, it may easily be, that “ the glory of worship is to elicit 


the grace of humility.” 
J. E. TuRNER. 


UNIVERSITY oF LIVERPOOL. 
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The Right and the Good. By W. D. Ross, M.A., LL.D.—Oxfon; 
Clarendon Press, 1980.—Pp. vii + 176.—10s. 6d. net. 


Dr Ross’s allegiance to the tradition of Cook-Wilson and his 
intellectual friendship with Professor Prichard, besides his achieve. 
ments as an Aristotelian scholar, are sufficiently well known for the 
reader to forecast the main features of his new book. The excessively 
brief statement of what he had to say may have cramped the writer; 
it certainly makes the reading difficult, far more difficult at any rate 
than that of his other books. Nevertheless, though hard to read, it js 
certainly worth while reading, for it affords both profit and pleasur 
to the philosopher and the scholar, while it is a useful guide to the 
student of modern ethics. This all too short essay, besides including 
a thorough criticism of utilitarianism and hedonism, makes a strenuous 
effort to bring out the significance ofthe intuitional conception of 
ethics, to vindicate the objectivity of moral judgments and the 
responsibility of the agent, to analyse as closely as possible the 


complication of actual experience, and to make full allowance for the 
endless variety of cases in which man proceeds to ask himself what 


is right and what is wrong, what is morally good and what is morally 
bad. 

The metaphysical and logical grounds of the author are truly 
Aristotelian. His preference is for a purely causal theory of percep- 
tion ; and he would consider our sensuous experience as not being 
apprehension at all, but simply a set of mental events produced by the 
operation of external bodies on our bodies and through them on our 
minds (p. 122). This might have imperilled his understanding of 
liberty and thus have weakened considerably his outlook on morals, 
Though true, it is not, however, the whole truth as to his philosophical 
position. Speaking of Kant (p. 157), he assumes the point of view 
that Professor N. Kemp Smith has thoroughly expounded in his 
Commentary on the Critique of Pure Reason. He opposes the 
noumenal to the phenomenal consciousness of man in so definite a 
manner that the reader realises at once how the problem stands for 
Dr Ross. The phenomenal consciousness is not conceived by him 
as the historical and therefore concrete individual consciousness 
which is the unique relation of the empirical to the transcendental ; 
it is conceived as purely empirical and as such opposed to the 
noumenal self, which thus seems to play the part of the transcen- 
dental self. According to Kant, the phenomenal thing and the 
phenomenal consciousness are the individual object or subject of a 
given experience, determined in time and space. This does not 
exclude from it in any way the reality which transcends it, which 
must in fact be im it in order that the experience may be at all; 
though—as Kant remarks in the Preface to the second edition of the 
Critique—it must no less be outside it. In the last part of his book 
this interpretation tells enormously and deprives Dr Ross of a good 
deal that would be most valuable ; whilst in the first two-thirds of it 
the position involves a terminology that gives a static colouring to 
his otherwise robust and thoroughly dynamic conception of human 
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acts, which become facts, states or things. Thus when criticising 
Professor Moore’s comparison of the yellowness of a thing with the 

ess of what can only be an act Dr Ross is deprived by his 
terminology of the otherwise obvious argument that, though yellow- 
ness and goodness are both qualities, the terms of the comparison are 
heterogeneous. The act can become a fact ; it cannot be a thing ; 
though it determines a state it never is a state; and the difference 
between history, as a branch of learning, and, for instance, chemistry, 
is a sufficient proof that human actions are essentially different in 
kind from anything that is a matter of research in other such branches. 

With this reservation, the work of Dr Ross seem to me a most 
valuable contribution to ethics. Particularly important are the 
chapters in which he deals with the meaning of Right and with the 
Nature of Goodness. All the subjective accounts of the hedonistic 
school, and the related views of the sociological and utilitarian schools 
are thoroughly analysed and criticised, with an impartial and objec- 
tive sympathy that shows the critic constantly intent on detecting 
and putting in evidence whatever they may contain of positive value. 

He first distinguishes the meaning of right from that of something 
that ought to be done, and again from that which is my duty. Right 
has a wider application than the other two. Many acts are right 
without being obligatory in any way. It may be granted that the 
only acts that are morally good proceed from a good motive ; whereas 
many acts may be right that do not proceed from such motives. 
What is right is, in short, morally permissible ; and it need not be 
morally good or morally obligatory. This, however, is not meant to 
be a definition of the word right ; it is reached through a close but 
empirical analysis of moral experience. On the other hand, the 
argument is meant to lead up to the conclusion that right is an 
irreducible notion. Whether the reader accepts this conclusion or not, 
he will be compelled to submit his previous ideas to a searching analysis 
and to a far-reaching revision. 

This intuition of what is right, if made out, is not only fatal to 
hedonism and utilitarianism ; it is no less fatal to the relativism of 
the sociological school. On the ground of that theory, Dr Ross 
claims that the human mind, without being in the least bound to 
acknowledge that there has been constant progress in morality, or in 
moral belief, is perfectly competent to see that the moral code of one 
race or age is in certain respects inferior to that of another. 

Considering the view of Kant, that there are certain duties of 
perfect obligation (fulfilling promises, paying debts, telling the truth, 
ete.), and duties of imperfect obligation (such as that of relieving 
distress), and comparing it with that maintained by Professor Moore 
and Dr Rashdall that there is only the duty of producing good, Dr Ross 
occupies a position nearer to that of Kant. He holds that the so- 
called duties of perfect obligation are prima facie duties, i.e. con- 
ditional, a brief way of referring to the characteristic which an act has, 
in virtue of being of a certain kind. It need not be a duty proper ; 
whether it is or is not depends on all the morally significant kinds of 
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which it is an instance. Such primd facie duties arise in high) 
complex ways where we meet them in actual experience ; but their 
being singled out in this way throws light on the difficult problem of 
the relation between actual or absolute duty and ready-made precepts, 
Thus Dr Ross can now draw a distinction between the characteristic 
of the former, that which he calls a toti-resultant attribute, i.e. one 
which belongs to an act in virtue of its whole nature and of nothi 
less than this, and what he calls that of a parti-resultant attribute, ie, 
one which belongs to an act in virtue of some one component in its 
nature. 

This point, part of his original contribution to the subject, is 
established by the writer in a manner that does not leave much ground 
for discussion. When he proceeds to state and make good Cook- 
Wilson’s tenet of intuitionalism the result of his effort is not quite so 
convincing. The irreducible notion of right is claimed as the ground 
of our statement or conviction that an act is right. According to this 
view, the proposition that an act, such as fulfilling a promise, telling 
the truth, etc., is primé facie right is said to be self-evident, just asa 
mathematical axiom, or the validity of a form of inference, is self- 
evident. Now, for the modern student it is rather difficult to accept 
this view of the sui generis nature of propositions, above all of moral 
statements or convictions which do not share the character of 
mathematical axioms. It will be obvious to anybody who watches 
closely the development of a child’s moral consciousness that these 
would-be self-evident propositions are more or less slowly and 
laboriously built up; furthermore, that they definitely come to the 
axiomatic standard of definiteness, that allows of their being taken 
for self-evident propositions, through the gradual development of the 
individual’s experience and its gradual connection with the experience 
of the child’s surroundings ; and through these finally, though always 
gradually, they connect themselves with Experience, the only world 
in which we can be objective. 

It is only through this connecting, which is a continuous experien- 
cing, that the individual transcends himself, and what he has already 
experienced, thus reaching objectivity. Man or child, we never grasp 
anything except with a discursive mind, and the notion of right must 
be susceptible of analysis, since it is the result of a living synthesis. 
The only alternative would be to go back to Descartes, a most 
difficult feat for modern thought. 

Either our experience is both transcendental and empirical or it 
has no absolute and universal value. If it were only empirical the 
individual could never transcend itself and none of its experiences 
would be objective. Its consciousness, deprived of its positive term, 
would not enable it to reach as it does, more or less but never perfectly, 
the Consciousness that is through it operative in time, but is neverthe- 
less beyond time. To the treatment of this problem of value, Dr 
Ross makes a valuable contribution, largely owing to his having 
distinguished acts that are our duty from acts that tend to become our 
duty. I think, however, that his criticisms of Professor Perry and 
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Professor Urban, conclusive as they are in what they accept and in 
what ‘they reject, remain more suggestive of a fresh point of view 
than informative of what this point of view is to be. 
ALINE LIon. 
RoEDEAN, BRIGHTON. 


The Sceptical Biologist. By Joseph Needham, Fellow of Caius 
College, Cambridge——London: Chatto and Windus, 1929— 
Pp. 288.—7s. 6d. net. 


Tae main theme of this book is the relation between religion and 


science. The ten essays it contains range over a wide field, from 
Anaxagoras to Coleridge, and from medizval witch-hunting to modern 
genetics ; but most of them implicitly and five of them more or less 
explicitly deal with this issue. The subject is well worn, and it is to 
Mr Needham’s credit that he has something new to say. I confess 
to having read his book with the greatest pleasure ; it is well and 
amusingly written, it bears witness to considerable, if rather 


capricious, scholarship, and it contrives to express a very definite 
point of view on the main issue discussed. This point of view, which 


is implicit throughout the book, receives explicit statement in the 
most considerable as it is certainly the most valuable essay of the 
collection, ‘‘ Materialism and Religion.” 

The book begins with a spirited essay on the opposition between 
science and religion, as it presented itself in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. This was absolute; our fathers, it appears, saw in 
blacks or whites. ‘‘ One either was or was not, on the side of the 
angels; there was no possible middle course, and the undivided 
battle front like a sword separating soul even from body, bisected 
all fields of study without exception.”” Mr Needham writes enter- 
tainingly of the zeal of the combatants : 


“ One thinks of such bodies as the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion, their headquarters humming with a missionary enthusiasm, 
and pennies rolling in from poor young men anxious to equip a 
pre-Raphaelite world with the opinions of M. Voltaire and Mr 
Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, in the form of cheap reprints. 
To counter these wicked and atheistical activities other growths 
appear; the Catholic Truth Society arises as an equal and 
opposite force. It sets forth in small pamphlets of a vigorous 
style: ‘ What Science owes to Catholics.’ . . . ‘ What Men of 
Science say about God and Religion.’ . . . ‘ Modern Science and 
Ancient Faith.’ . . . Christian Evidence Societies compete in 
Hyde Park with Anti-Superstition Leagues, and 2,000 people 

_ gather to listen to Father Ignatius arguing in public with Mr 
Charles Bradlaugh.” 


_Forthis clear-cut antagonism the materialism of nineteenth century 
science. was in large part responsible. Nineteenth century science 
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was singularly innocent of any theory of knowledge. It assumeq 
that the external world was revealed to the knowing mind exactly as 
it was. What was revealed was a hard tangible substance lying out 


there in space—matter—upon which the horse sense of the materialist 


could base his irrefragable convictions. Matter was there, plain for 
all to touch and see; it was real. What could be more obvious? 
Very well, then, whatever else was real must be fundamentally like g 
piece of matter; it must, that is to say, be fundamentally like what 
one could see and touch. Also it must work like a machine. Hence 
whatever did not fulfil these conditions, beauty, for instance, or moral 
obligation, or deity, must be mere figments of the mind, projected 
upon the empty canvas of a fundamentally alien and mindless 
universe. As for the mind itself, it was a mere epiphenomenon, a 
sort of halo surrounding the brain and limited to reflecting the events 
which occurred in it. Thought, to adopt a striking metaphor of Mr 
Needham’s, was “like the bright colours of an oil film upon the 
unresting ocean of material substance.” The inevitable antagonism 
to religion of any world view based upon these premises is too obvious 
to require stressing. 

The twentieth century has modified the crude and simple 
materialism of the nineteenth. The modification has, in Mr Need- 
ham’s view, been largely effected by the criticism of scientific method, 
begun early in the present century by Boutroux and Bergson, and 
later developed on the biological side by such writers as Dr J. S. 
Haldane, and on the side of physics by Jeans and Eddington. This 
criticism takes two main forms: First, scientific method “ possesses 
a remarkably strong subjective element,” or, as Mr Needham puts 
it, “‘ the world as seen by science is not the world as it really is.” 
Secondly, science is seen to be “ essentially analytical, mathematical 
and mechanical ” ; it is capable, therefore, of giving an account only 
of those things or of those aspects of things which work mechanically 
and are capable of mathematical analysis and classification. As 4 
result of this combined criticism Mr Needham considers that “ the 
concept of revelation has been removed from science,” and it is 
no longer thought that it informs us of the independently real 
characteristics of an objective world. 

The second criticism emerges in Mr Needham’s book as the result 
of a fairly detailed discussion of the controversy between mechanism 
and vitalism. Although he is in no sense of the word a vitalist, Mr 
Needham is in sympathy with the vitalist criticism of scientific 
method. He repeats Dr Haldane’s strictures on the mechanist 
tendency to take an organism ‘o pieces and proceed to give a separate 
account of each piece. To analyse and to take to pieces may be 
legitimate for certain purposes, but it precludes the analyser from 
taking a synoptic view of the organism as a whole. The procedure is 
typical of scientific method. To abstract the physico-chemical 
aspects of a man, in order to consider him as a machine, is to embark 
upon a process, the logical conclusion of which is the impersonal 
‘“* Hommes 40, Chevaux 16 ” written on French railway waggons. To 
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consider only that property of a man in virtue of which, together with 
thirty-nine other units of the same type, he will exactly fill a waggon, 
is, it is obvious, to leave out most of him that matters. Yet “to 
abstract nothing from him we must consider him as nothing short of 
a personality.” Now, this is precisely what science cannot do. The 
method of science is to classify objects according to their common 
; in the process those characters which are peculiar to the 
object, which constitute its individuality, slip through the meshes 
of scientific analysis. Mr Needham has an excellent simile to 
exemplify the point. 

“ Tf the scientific mind is faced with five hundred balls of all 
shades of grey from pure black to pure white, it will separate 
them into groups of greys, but these are discontinuous, whereas 
from the common-sense point of view one could not have less 
than five hundred groups, for all the balls are by definition 
different. It is only by what has been called an ‘ arbitrary 
falsification of the object’s nature’ that classification can be 
carried out at all. Even in the case of the two black balls, the 
scientific mind will sweep them into the same box, unconscious 
of the fact that one of them is slightly less of a sphere than the 
other, if it happens at the moment to be interested in blackness 
and not globularity.” 


The conclusion to which he is led is that truth which is reached by 
scientific method, although valid, is not exhaustive. To divide. 
subjects into those with which science is competent to deal and 
those with which it is not is a mistake. Science is capable of dealing 
with everything ; but it is not capable of telling us the whole truth 
about anything. The conclusion has an important bearing upon the 
mechanist controversy. We are, he holds, justified in saying “ that 
physics and chemistry will explain life just in so far as they can 
ever explain anything.” Now, physics and chemistry are essentially 
mechanistic ; it follows that mechanism is as competent to give an 
account of life as it is of anything else, but that the account can 
never be complete. Mr Needham adds that ‘‘ when biologists say 
that they look forward to the time when their subject will become an 
exact science ” this is all that they mean. I cannot help thinking 
that he is unduly optimistic as regards the humility of biologists. 

Scientific method, then, according to Mr Needham, is a method 
of abstraction, and the validity of the abstraction is conditioned by 
certain assumptions. 


“ Scientific investigators say, ‘ Let us suppose that we shall 
get on best by paying no attention to certain aspects of a certain 
object, and by concentrating our attention on one aspect only. 
We shall then be able to class it with other objects which have 
this aspect, and so we shall form a group.’ ” 


The resultant edifice of materialist science is always methodo- 
logically applicable but never really true, just because it is never 
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really complete. “ The mechanical theory of the world, necessary ag 
it is, cannot any longer be considered to involve the exclusion of gjj 
other theories of the world ; or put in another way, it is a theory of 
the world, and not, as the last century wished to regard it, a socket 
edition of the world itself.” 

Hence the old opposition between religion and science disappears; 
each provides a view of the world, different because each is concerned 
with a different aspect of the world, but complementary. Each js 
true, or may be, for what it asserts; but the truth of neither jg 
complete. But is it after all really true? So far I find myself ip 
complete agreement with Mr Needham’s argument, and cannot too 
warmly applaud its clarity and force. Yet his other criticism of 
scientific method, the criticism which emphasises the “ subjec. 
tivism ” of science, still remains, and here Mr Needham’s position 
seems to me far from satisfactory. To show that religion attends to 
one aspect of the presented world, science to another, is one thing; 
to infer that religion and science are each merely the expressions of 
a peculiar way of thinking is an entirely different thing, different 
because, if its logical implications are drawn, it issues in the con. 
clusion that neither religion nor science tells us about the world at 
all ; they only introduce us to ourselves. Nevertheless, in common 
with many other scientists, this is the view which, whether wittingly 
or not, Mr Needham seems at times to suggest. Scientific thought, 
according to his argument, can no longer be regarded as revelatory, 
because, if Mr Needham is right, the scientist imposes the categories 
of his own mind upon his subject matter. But the religious view of 
the world is also shot through with subjectivity. ‘* Preoccupied 
inevitably with predominantly human factors, such as _ personality, 
purposiveness, good and evil, love and hate, it attributes all kinds of 
passions to its God . . . and credits the One with a psychology.” 
It reflects in fact not the objective character of the world, but the 
emotional and spiritual characteristics of the religious person. Thus 
religion is the product of one frame of mind, science of another ; they 
are ‘‘ our frames of mind and not those of rival worlds,” and the 
concept of revelation, having first been “transferred bodily from 
religion to science’ and then ousted from science, might “be got 
rid of altogether.” This attitude seems to me disastrous ; it suggests 
that neither in religion nor in science, nor, so far as I can gather from 
Mr Needham, in any other mental activity, do we explore a real 
world ; we merely make acquaintance with the products of our own 
frames of mind. But this tendency to a subjective idealism, although 
latent throughout the book, is never obtrusive and should not be 
allowed to divert attention from its considerable merits. 

C. E. M. Joan. 
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Synoptische Studien. Von Wilhelm Bussmann.—Erstes Heft: Zur 
Geschichisquelle—1925.—Pp. viii +240. Zweites Heft: Zur 
Redenquelle.—1929.—Pp. viii. + 213.—Halle (Saale): Buch- 
handlung des Waisenhauses. 

TaEsE volumes of Synoptic Studies are not only of very great value 

in themselves, but are full of interest when compared with parallel 

investigations in Great Britain and America. Since the war historical 
criticism appears to have become less international than it was, and 
just for this reason it is both interesting and necessary to compare the 
work of outstanding scholars who are dealing independently with the 
same problems. Bussmann’s two works bring him into the first rank 
of authorities on the Synoptic Problem. The first book deals with the 

Markan source ; the second examines the Sayings source, commonly 

known as Q; and a third volume is promised which will treat the 

special sources which have been used by Matthew and Luke. The 

two published works combine regard for a wealth of detail with a 

remarkable freshness of treatment. Old problems are discussed with 

due consideration for all that has been achieved, and new and bold 
solutions are proposed which, whether they are accepted or not, 
compel a fresh survey of the whole field. It is noteworthy that 

Bussmann has carried out his exacting and protracted studies amid 

the cares and duties of the pastorate. 

Bussmann rightly takes his point of departure from the Gospel of 
Luke in its relation to Mark and Q. He says that in the course of the 
years it has become more and more clear to him that “the third 
Evangelist has preserved his sources the most faithfully, and therefore 
has also handed down the words of Jesus best” (I, p. iii.). The first 
volume is really a study of the relation of Luke and Matthew to Mark, 
with a discussion of all the consequences for Mark which are implied 
in this relationship. Bussmann traces no less than three stages in the 
literary evolution of Mark, which he indicates by the symbols G, B, 
and E. ‘“ Luke,” he holds, “used G in its original form, and 
Matthew a recension of G expanded by a Galilean ; and this recension 
was recast by a Roman Christian so as to become the second Gospel” 
(I, p. 111). It will be seen that this is really a double version of the 
Ur-Markus theory. In Great Britain we thought we had done with 
this view. There is indeed a certain piquancy in the fact that at the 
very moment when Canon Streeter was singing his requiem over the 
grave of the Ur-Markus, twin forms of this hypothesis were being 
born in Germany. Personally, I doubt if these newly-born and lusty 
children will survive the fierce winds of debate, but that is a small 
matter since progress in Synoptic Criticism again and again is 
furthered by relative failure. This is notably illustrated in Buss- 
mann’s thorough discussion of the fact that so much of Mark is 
absent from Luke. The orthodox explanation is that Luke omitted 
considerable parts of his Markan source through a fear of doublets ; 
he did not want to take from Mark material which he could gather 
from other quarters. Bussmann annihilates this explanation with a 
hail of explosives which ought to leave the old trenches broken for all 
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time. With complete truth he shows that ‘“ Luke has the most 
doublets of all the Synoptists, so far is he removed from the fear of 
doublets” (I, p. 57). It is principally on this ground that he infers that 
Luke has used a much shorter form of Mark than that we now have in 
the Canonical Gospel. 

What the orthodox Synoptic theorists will have to say about this 
argument it will be of the greatest interest to learn. Their difficulty 
will be that they share with Bussmann the initial assumption that 
Luke used Mark as his principal source. So long as that position is 
held, Bussmann is invulnerable; but once we suppose that Luke 
used Mark to supplement an already existing work (Proto-Luke), the 
problem is materially altered. It is no longer a question of ‘“‘ Why 
does Luke omit this and that ? ” which all along has proved the bogy 
of Synoptic orthodoxy, but ‘‘ Does Luke use Mark in the manner in 
which it would be natural to employ a supplementary document ?” 
This point will serve to illustrate the observation already made that 
Bussmann’s work is full of interest when compared with parallel 
investigations made elsewhere. His view is an alternative to the 
Proto-Luke Hypothesis. 

The second part of Bussmann’s first volume investigates the stages 
in the redaction of Mark. If Luke used a short form of Mark (G), it 
seems reasonable to argue that Matthew used a longer form (B). 
The greater difficulty is to distinguish B from the Canonical Mark (E). 
Here Bussmann is faced with the difficulty which always confronts 
those who attack this particular problem, the fact, namely, that 
Matthew frequently abbreviates his sources. Just because of this 
fact, there will always be a speculative air about theories which 
isolate elements in Mark under the label ‘‘ Not known to Matthew.” 
Bussmann’s difficulty is all the greater because he is compelled to 
retain as features integral to the last redaction of Mark (E) such 
details as personal names, local and numerical statements, Aramaic 
phrases, explanatory comments, picturesque details, redundancies, 
instances of direct speech and of the double negative ; he even notes 
the special fondness of E for the preposition perd. Most critics, 
I think, will shake their heads when, after an impressive list of small 
additions, he writes: ‘‘ From all these expansions it is clear that the 
last redactor has striven to give a certain colouring to the narrative. 
As compared with both his predecessors, he gives the text the colour 
of real life” (I, p.93f.). Bussmann is nothing if not thorough, and in the 
last section he examines the Markan sections common to the Synop- 
tists in great detail in the endeavour to gain the original Greek text 
of G. He leaves open the question whether G is directly dependent 
on Peter, and also the further question whether it was written in 
Aramaic. He refers sympathetically to the work of the “ form- 
historical ”’ critics, claiming rightly that the work of literary criticism 
is an essential preparation to all attempts to plunge deeply into the 
hinterland of oral tradition. 

Bussmann’s second volume investigates the problems which gather 
round Q, or, to use the symbol which he himself employs, R (Reden- 
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quelle, Sayings-Source). For British and American readers the 
special interest of this investigation will be that it deals with the same 
facts which in those eountries have led scholars to modify the Two 
Document Theory. Bussmann’s work provides an alternative to 
Canon Streeter’s M Hypothesis, according to which Matthew used 
and conflated parallel collections of the sayings of Jesus in M and Q. 

Again, as in the first volume, Bussmann begins with a considera- 
tion of Luke. Half the volume, in fact, is taken up with the question 
“Has Matthew or Luke preserved R best?” To this question he 
gives the answer which most scholars have given, but he gives it after 
a detailed survey of the work of no less than fifteen outstanding 
investigators, and a detailed survey of the facts which leaves nothing 
to be desired. ‘‘ The result,” he says, “‘ is the same as in the case of 
the historical source (G). Apart from his stylistic recasting, exercised 
there also, Luke has preserved the Sayings-Source most faithfully ” 
(II, p. 109). In the second section he raises a new question: “‘ Was 
the Sayings-Source a Unity?” The affirmative answer is almost 
universal, but Bussmann makes us pause and ask, “Is it really so 
after all?’ In facing this question, he is compelled to deal with the 
old problem that in roughly half the cases where there is reason to 
infer the use of R, the verbal agreement between Matthew and Luke 
is high, sometimes almost verbatim; while in the other half the 

ement is considerably less, sometimes almost negligible. Buss- 
mann’s hypothesis is simple: R is a fusion of two separate sources, 
one of which was used by Matthew and Luke in the same Greek form 
(hence the close agreements), and the other in different Greek transla- 
tions of the same Aramaic original. The latter is R proper (about 111 
verses) ; it consists of sayings and discourses wholly, and may be the 
work of which Papias spoke when he wrote: ‘‘ Matthew composed 
the Logia in Hebrew, and each man interpreted them as he was able.” 
The former (about 114 verses), where the verbal agreement is close, 
Bussmann denotes by the symbol T, since a fifth of the collection has 
to do with the Baptist (Taufer); this source, as distinct from R, 
contains a number of narratives (the Temptation, the Centurion’s 
Servant, etc.), besides sayings. 

As in the case of G, Bussmann prints in Greek his reconstruction 
of R and T, and the reader has the advantage of being able to test the 
various distinctions which the author draws between the two sources. 
Different words, he holds, are used in the two sources for the same 
things, and the same words are used with different meanings; each 
source has characteristic words and phrases ; they also differ in their 
attitude to the Kingdom of God and the Parousia, in the use of 
phrases descriptive of God and of Jesus, and in other points of subject- 
matter. In support of the view that R is an Aramaic source, a 
remarkable list of no less than 122 translation-variants is given in 
tabular form. The argument is exceedingly able and attractive. Its 
drawback is that it does not exclude the possibility of other solutions, 
for it is more than likely that the same arguments might be invoked 
in favour of the M Hypothesis if it were worked out on the same 
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scale. The M Hypothesis, moreover, has merits of its own, and 
allows far greater scope to the individuality of Matthew in compos; 
his Gospel. The almost mechanical réle to which the Evangelists 
must be assigned is perhaps the greatest objection to which Buss. 
mann’s work is exposed. He himself is not blind: to this objection, as 
the Preface to his second volume shows, but it is doubtful if he 
succeeds in meeting it. This is especially evident in the last chapter, 
in which he discusses the relation of R and T to G, although here also 
the treatment reveals to the full his skill, courage, and resource, 
T, he maintains, was written to supplement G about a.p. 40. R was 
earlier still, but remained unknown to the redactors of G (B and E), 
Luke used R and G +, and Matthew employed R together with 
both editions of G, that isG + T and B(orG +B). The complexity 
of this hypothesis is not a sufficient objection to it, for no simple 
hypothesis will ever account for the complexity of the Synoptic 
Problem. The greater objection is that the task of the Evangelists 
becomes too much like that of a man who has to make a mosaic from 
tiles of different colours and shapes. No doubt this reproach must be 
borne by all documentary source-critics, but Bussmann is especially 
open to its shafts; the influence of oral tradition and the reflective 
activity of the Evangelists themselves receive far too little attention, 
At the same time, these observations should not be taken as more than 
the criticisms of a reviewer who has read Bussmann’s works twice, 
What is really needed is that a research student should devote two 
or three years to a patient study of Bussmann’s hypotheses, and a 
careful comparison of them with those of B. H. Streeter, B. S. Easton, 
and W. B. Bacon. Perhaps no publisher could be found to print such 
a survey, except at a loss, but its results would be invaluable to the 
popular writers who produce good sellers on Gospel themes. What 
is far more important, such a survey would enable us all to advance 
a few feet more along the hard-won road which leads to the truth 
concerning Jesus. In these realms Bussmann is a pioneer of first 
rank who succeeds even when he fails because he reveals by-paths 
and the road as well. However we view his particular theories, he 
makes it clear that stages underlie the Synoptic Gospels and the 
tradition they contain. In the case of Mark, however, it seems more 
eee that the stages lie farther back than the form known to 

uke, and consist of small collections of stories (cf. Mark ii. 1-iii. 6; 
iv. 35-v. 43; xii. 18-87) which earlier still circulated as single units 
in the primitive communities. To such a view as this Bussmann 
himself believes that literary-critical studies lead, but he is disposed 
to find room for more complex stages in the literary period itself than 
most scholars allow. 


VINCENT TAYLOR. 


Wes trey CoLLEGE, HEADINGLEY, LEEDs. 
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Logic for Use: An Introduction to the Voluntarist Theory of Know- 
- ledge. By F. C. S. Schiller, M.A., D.Sc.—London: G. Bell & 
Sons, Ltd., 1929.—Pp. viii + 469.—16s. net. 


Tu1s book contains 460 pages of forcible and closely reasoned criti- 
cism. To do justice to it within the limits of a review is impossible. 
So I must content myself with indicating some of its leading features. 
It is a sequel to a book which was published in 1912. “‘ In my Formal 
Logic,” Dr Schiller says, “I undertook a radical criticism of the 
traditional logic by challenging the fundamental abstraction on which 
it is built, the abstraction from Meaning. . . . To the destructive 
criticism of Formal Logic this book is intended to be the constructive 
sequel.” Ihave not read Formal Logic ; but if it was more destructive 
than its sequel, it could not have left the traditional logic a leg to 
stand on! For the sequel is mercilessly destructive from beginning 
toend. Whatever is constructive in it emerges at every point from 
the systematic exposure of the shortcomings of the system which 
it condemns. 

Dr Schiller begins his destructive criticism by again challenging 
the fundamental abstraction on which formal logic, the logic of Aris- 
totle and the Schools, is built—the “abstraction from Meaning.” 
What he says on this point is unanswerably true; and I cannot do 
better than set forth the substance of his criticism in his own words. 
Aristotle was the founder of Logic, and he “ set before it a compre- 
hensive ideal of work.” It was to be “ the analysis of thought, the 
method of scientific knowing, the formally valid procedure of logical 
proof, the guarantor of absolute certainty, and the final classification 
of ultimate reality. . . . Unfortunately Aristotle skipped a pre- 
liminary which has proved to be essential. He failed to institute an 
adequate examination of the structure of Language, and of its 
functions as the vehicle of meaning, and this was a serious omission. 
For Language is the instrument by which we normally express our 
thought, and seek to convey it to others.” And “a really thorough 
analysis of thought can never stop short at words. Words are essen- 
tially representative symbols and vehicles of meaning. So meaning 
is the ultimate court to which there should always be an appeal from 
verbal technicalities, and the meaning to be apprehended is that of 
the man who has used words to convey his meaning. . . . The 
meaning of every judgment, the only real meaning it has, or can 
have, is the meaning it had, and was meant to have, in the context in 
which it was made. ‘‘ Throughout his logical researches Aristotle 
never doubts the adequacy of the verbal expression of a thought to 
express that thought; he never goes behind it to the mind of its 
thinker. So he innocently set the fatal fashion of accepting the form 
of words called the ‘ proposition’ as representative of the actual 
meaning expressed in a judgment. This assumption has dominated 

gic ever since, and ruined it. For by a single blow it rules out all 
the psychological antecedents of the ‘ judgment,’ all inquiry into the 
motives, aims, and meaning of its maker, into his means of conveying 
it to others, into the establishing of meaning, into the formation and 
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growth of verbal meaning—in short, into everything that lies beyong | 


the two ends (‘terms’) of the proposition.” In doing this jt 
depersonalises human thought. For so far as Formal Logic take, 
any interest in meaning, it “substitutes verbal meaning, th 
‘dictionary meaning’ of words, for real meaning, which is th 
only meaning that has importance for life and science. The latte 
always arises in a particular situation, and it is always personal, i¢, 
it is what men mean when they use words to express and convey theiy 
meaning.” 

The triune fallacy which vitiates the whole system of Formal 
Logic—the abstraction from meaning, the confusion between judg. 
ments and propositions, and the depersonalising of human thought— 
is followed out by Dr Schiller into all its sinister consequences. These, 
and the arguments by which he sustains his conclusions, the reader 
must study for himself. They demand close attention; and 
will repay it; for the reader will find himself in the company of 
a thinker who lives with his thoughts and weighs all his words. And 
he will be able, as he follows Dr Schiller in his destructive criticism, 
to follow him also in his constructive work, in his attempt to make out 
a case for what he calls Humanistic or Voluntarist Logic, by showing, 
at every point where comparison is possible, its superiority to its rival, 

It is worthy of note that much of what Dr Schiller has said in his 
polemic against Formal Logic was said in other words, some sixty 
years ago, by Cardinal Newman—Dr J. H. Newman, as he was then— 
in his Grammar of Assent. In the following passage, for example, he 
anticipates Dr Schiller’s criticism of Formal Logic for the “ abstrac- 
tion from meaning ” which is responsible for most of its aberrations, 
Having pointed out that syllogistic reasoning is most effective when 
it uses symbols instead of words, he proceeds: “‘ Symbolical notation 
being the perfection of the syllogistic method, it follows that, when 
words are substituted for symbols, it will be its aim to circumscribe 
and stint their import as much as possible, lest perchance A should not 
always exactly mean A, and B mean B; and to make them as much 
as possible the calenli of notions which are in our power as meaning just 
what we choose them to mean, and as little as possible the tokens of 
real things, which are outside of us, and which mean we do not know 
how much, but so much certainly as may run away with us, in pro- 
portion as we enter into them, beyond the range of scientific manage- 
ment. The concrete matter of propositions is a constant source of 
trouble to syllogistic reasoning as marring the simplicity and perfec- 
tion of its process. Words which denote things have innumerable 
implications ; but in inferential exercises it is the very triumph of 
the clearness and hardness of head, which is the characteristic talent 
for the art, to have stripped them of all these connatural senses, to 
have drained them of that depth and breadth of associations which 
constitute their poetry, their rhetoric and their historical life, to have 
starved each term down till it has become the ghost of itself, and every: 
where the same ghost, omnibus umbra locis, so that it may stand for 
just one unreal aspect of the concrete thing to which it properly 
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, for a relation, a generalisation or other abstraction, for a 
notion neatly turned out of the laboratory of the mind, and sufficiently 
tame and subdued because existing only for a definition.” 

And Newman insists just as strongly as does Dr Schiller on the 
importance of the part that personality plays in reasoning, and on 
the responsibility of the thinker for the conduct of his thought. The 
following passages in the Grammar of Assent are conclusive on this 
point : “Tt is the mind that reasons, and that controls its own 
reasoning, not any technical apparatus of words and propositions.” 
“Certitude is not a passive impression made upon the mind from 
without by argumentative compulsion, but ... it is an active 
recognition of propositions as true, such as it is the duty of each 
individual to exercise for himself at the bidding of reason, and, when 
reason forbids, to withhold. And reason never bids us be certain 
except on an absolute proof, and such a proof can never be furnished 
to us by the logic of words, for as certitude is of the mind, so is the 
act of inference which leads to it. Everyone who reasons is his own 
centre; and no expedient for attaining a common measure of truth 
can reverse this truth—but then the question follows, is there any 
criterion of an act of inference such as may be our warrant that 
certitude is rightly elicited in favour of the proposition inferred? . . . 
the sole and final judgment on the validity of an inference in 
concrete matters is committed to a mental faculty which I have called 
the Illative Sense.” ‘‘ In no class of concrete reasonings, whether in 

rimental science, historical research or theology, is there any 
ultimate test of truth and error in our inferences besides the trust- 
worthiness of the Illative Sense that gives them its sanction ; just as 
there is no sufficient test of poetical excellence, heroic action or gentle- 
manlike conduct, other than the particular mental sense, be it 
genius, taste, sense of propriety, or the moral sense, to which those 
subject matters are severally committed. Our duty in each of these 
is to strengthen and perfect the special faculty which is its living rule, 


_ and in every case as it comes to do our best. And such also is our duty 


and our necessity as regards the Illative Sense.” 

What makes Newman’s revolt against Formal Logic the more 
significant is that sixty years ago we were centuries nearer to the 
Middle Ages than we are to-day, and that he had recently become 
a member of the Roman Catholic Church, the Church whose 
philosophy, theology and general policy were then, and are still, 
dominated by the Logic of Aristotle. 

The doctrine of the Illative Sense raises certain questions which 
are not easily answered and which I need not now consider. But it 
raises one question of great importance, which, as it happens, Newman 
himself has answered : If the Illative Sense plays so large a part in 
human reasoning, a part which leaves little or no room for any other 
agency, what function or functions are we to assign to Formal Logic ? 
“Tf a logician,” says Newman, “ can enable his pupils to show well 
in a vivd voce disputation, or in a popular harangue, or in a written 
dissertation, he has achieved the main purpose of his profession.” 
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“ To show well” !_ A more scathing exposure of the pretentiousnes 
and uselessness of Formal Logic could not well have been formulated, 
Dr Schiller would, I think, fully endorse it; but he would add , 
fourth to the three functions of logic—that of enabling University 
men, tutors and undergraduates, coaches and examinees, to “ show 
well” in Public Examinations; for has he not spoken disrespectfully 
of Formal Logic as ‘“‘ examinable nonsense ”’ ? 

But when Dr Schiller and his illustrious forerunner have convicted 
Formal Logic of pretentiousness and uselessness, have they said al] 
that is to be said against it? No; I think it is possible to frame 
graver indictment of it. And with this end in view one need not go 
further in one’s study of logic than the threshold of its structure— 
the so-called “‘ Laws of Thought.” These are at best barren and futile 
truisms ; but in certain conditions they become, in virtue of their 
very barrenness and futility, active agents for evil. Because of its 
deference to the Law of Contradiction, the logic of the schools is the 
logic of no compromise, the logic of Yes or No. And when we enter 
a region of high abstractions, in which verification of assumptions is 
impossible, and the modifying influence of experience is unavailable, 
not A too easily transforms itself (in defiance of the veto which logic 
imposes on it) into the opposite of A. Then philosophies and theo- 
logies become dualistic; men range themselves in opposite camps, 
and (in Newman’s words), ‘‘ become personal when logic fails”; 
controversies become bitter and interminable; angry passions 
awake ; and in the last resort recourse is had to such arguments as 
the sword and the machine-gun, the rack and the stake. The differ 
ence between A and not A may be no more than the difference between 
99 and 100; but it may be no less than the difference between 
“‘ orthodoxy ” and “ heresy ” or between Heaven and Hell. Where 
there is no compromise there can be no mutual concessions, no 
gradual approximation to truth, no lasting peace. We English, with 
our genius for compromise, have instinctively distrusted the logic 
that is presented to us—the logic of Yes or No. And our instinct has 
not led us far astray. 

In the Preface to his book Dr Schiller tells us that the Logic of 
Voluntarism is still in its infancy, and that nothing which is written 
on it at present can claim to be more than an “ introduction. ” And 
he pretends to be “‘ buoyed with hope ” that some day it will have so 
far progressed as to be recognised as “ examinable.” I do not look 
forward to that day; nor, I am well assured, does he. There is a 
better fate in store for his logic than that of being imprisoned in 
quasi-official manuals and recommended by professors and tutors as 
an authoritative guide to the art of thinking. Ifit should ever become 
examinable, it would have ceased to be a “logic for use.” For we 
learn to think by practising the art of thinking, not by consciously 
obeying the rules in a formal treatise on logic ; and we make progress 
in thinking, not by adding rule to rule in our study of logic and our 
application of it, but by accepting and profiting by the lessons which 
experience gives us when it corrects our mistakes. And as our think- 
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ing is largely intuitional and subconscious, so is the development 
which it undergoes under the tuition of experience. We do not say 
to ourselves, “I got wrong results on such and such an occasion 
pecause I reasoned wrongly”; but when a similar occasion arises 
we instinctively avoid the reasoning that misled us. Just as we use 
our limbs in complete ignorance of the science of anatomy, so we use 
our minds in complete ignorance of the science of logic ; but just as 
an expert at anatomy may be able to tell us of useful exercises for 
strengthening and otherwise developing our limbs, so an expert may 
be able to tell us of useful exercises for strengthening and otherwise 
developing our minds. But he will be an expert at Psychology, not 
at Logic, in any but the very widest sense of that word. The supreme 
merit of the new logic is that it is psychological even “ in its infancy,” 
and so releases us from bondage to the logic of words, and sets each 
of us free to develop, and indirectly helps him to develop, his “‘ Illative 


Sense.” 
Epmonp Ho.MEs. 


The Christian Ideal for Human Society. By Alfred Garvie, M.A., 
D.D., D.Th.—London : Hodder and Stoughton, 1980.—Pp. 477. 
—16s. net. 


Dr Garvir’s book is a companion volume to The Christian Doctrine 
of the Godhead published in 1925, and reviewed in the HiBBEert 
JourNAL. He announces that he hopes in a few years to publish a 
third volume, entitled The Christian Belief in God, thus completing a 
series of studies, of which the last should have come first, on Christian 
apologetics, dogmatics, and ethics. Evidently he intends this series 
to be his magnum opus, gathering into it the harvest of years of study 
and reflection and also the results of experience gained at conferences 
of national and international character. The present volume gains 
much from the author’s intimate connexion with Copec and similar 
projects. Some portions were delivered as lectures at University 
College, Bangor, in 1928. The purpose of the volume, and of the 
series of which it is part, is ““ to present a system of Christian thought, 
life and work.” 

The exposition as a whole is based on the faith that Christianity 
holds the key to the solution of life’s perplexities and problems. 
Christ, it is declared, was both critic of current tradition and a con- 
structive thinker. It is the faith of Dr Garvie that under the guidance 
of the spirit the Church can break the bonds of the past and emerge 
to constructive thought and creative effort. In days when many are 
dissatisfied with organised Christianity because so little has been 
accomplished for the social and moral elevation of humanity, it is 
refreshing to gain contact with a mind that has pondered the problem 
thoroughly and still clings to the conviction that Christ has something 
to say in the ears and to the heart of this generation, and for all time. 
Dr Garvie can be dogmatic on occasion, but behind every pronounce- 
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ment there is evidence of thought untrammelled by current orthodoxy, 
At the forefront of this adventure in practical ethics he runs a ti} 
against the use of language that conveys no clear meaning. “ It is, 
common saying,” he writes, “‘ that it does not matter what a man 
believes ; what matters is what he does. In so far as the words are 
intended to express the truth that faith without works is dead, that 
the test of conviction is conduct and character, the saying can be 
approved. But in so far as it means, as it often does, that the quality 
of a man’s actions does not depend upon, is not affected by, what he 
holds as true and right, it is a falsehood to be exposed.” Religion 
must have ethical value or it has no meaning. Yet ethics for him 
has a theological foundation. That some profess religion but do 
not practise a corresponding morality can be explained but never 
defended. 

The value of such a book as this is that it seeks to comprehend in 
a connected view the whole range of individual and social duties, 
Some phases of conduct are of more spectacular value than others, 
Often those who would teach the public seize upon these and thus 
make a popular appeal. Yet it remains that ethical studies are of 
more permanent value when all that concerns human conduct is 
regarded as a unity. Dr Garvie finds the centre for such a compre. 
hensive scheme in love to God and man inspired by a personal relation 
to Christ. To some this may seem to overstress the sentimental 
element in ethics. But life finds expression through personal relations; 
moral laws are abstractions apart from such relations. Those who 
believe that the human race is one are under the necessity of finding 
some means by which this unity may be made good. The Christian 
objective is the gathering of humanity into conscious fellowship as 
God’s family. The term ‘“‘ Kingdom of God” is examined and 
rejected because it is questionable whether it is intended in Scriptural 
use to imply ordered progress or future inevitable action on the part 
of God, because it is an Old Testament figure of speech that has 
ceased to have meaning in its original sense, because its political 
implications no longer hold good, because it is debatable whether its 
content in the mind of Jesus was not rule as well as realm, and finally 
because the relation of God to humanity corresponds more closely to 
that of the father and his family than to that of sovereign and subject. 
In such careful manner the point is made, and this can serve as an 
example of the ordered sequence of this book. From force of habit 
the term Kingdom of God is used again and again. It is hardly 
possible that Dr Garvie’s logic will depose it. 

The four parts of this study comprise a view of Christian commit- 
ments from all points of view—Historical, Ethical, Psychological, and 
Sociological. It is natural that many opportunities should be found 
for asserting the reasonableness of Christian theology ; indeed, the 
object of the book demands this. He thinks it possible that in Paul’s 
teaching traces can be found of an interim ethic, on marriage for 
instance, while on two questions he disappoints reasonable expecta- 
tions formed from his own principle of Christian universalism—the 
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status of women and the rights of the slave. Perhaps he overstresses 
the assumption that an ethic formulated in face of the problem or 
event is of necessity lower than one which finds expression in the full 
tide of normal activity. He has already insisted that even if the 
eschatological character of Christ’s teaching is allowed, it does not 
follow that ‘‘ preparation for the end would be of lower quality than 
the consummation itself would be.” And Paul is spurred to intense 
moral effort in face of an expected speedy end of the present order. 
The spur to moral action comes from thinking of God as He is revealed 
tousin Christ. ‘‘ This Father God cannot be thought of as requiring 
of His children anything more consistent with His own character than 
what is taught by Jesus.” 

Space will not allow any attempt to follow Dr Garvie through his 
fourfold presentation, even along the main lines of exposition. All 
that is possible is to fasten upon some details, as illustrations of his 
endeavour to lift current problems to the level where the Christian 
solvent becomes applicable. First of all, however, a caveat must be 
entered against the seeming acceptance of a common assumption that 
Christianity needs the fillip of hostile force in order to maintain its 
health and reach the goal. Early Christianity, it is declared, spread 
and grew, but the salt lost some of its savour, ‘‘ though persecution 

in and again served as a means of purification.” If persecution is 
needed for purification there can be no finality for Christianity. Is 
it not the fact, also, that when Christianity was driven underground 
by persecution it emerged from the Catacombs with narrowed out- 
look and desire for reprisals ? The problems following persecution 
left deep scars on African Christianity. It was because Protestantism 
worked out its principles in face of a Catholicism with the will to 
persecute that its insistence on individual responsibility more than on 
social obligation, to which Dr Garvie refers as a defect, was so pro- 
nounced. Christianity must find its incentive in spiritual freedom or 
it will always be ineffective in face of the world’s challenge. 

To come to some debatable matters. There is insistence that 
Christian ethics must regard man’s physical needs. Dr Garvie agrees 
with Benedetto Croce that alongside the ethical activity of man’s 
reason must be placed the economic demands—“ it must be recog- 
nised that man’s good does include, even if it be as a subordinate 
element, the provision for man’s physical necessities.” This opens 
the door, leading away from an imposed asceticism as the ideal, to the 
esthetic appeal and all that this suggests of truth, beauty and good- 
ness as being brought within the reach of the common man. On the 
problem of war he is not with the pacifist so far as methods are con- 
cerned. “It is at least questionable whether, however inconsistent 
war may be with Christian Love, the pacifist is taking the wisest 
course to-day in the solution of the problem; whether, instead of 
dividing opinion and feeling in the Christian Church on the question 
of individual duty, if a Christian may or may not fight, he would not 
be wiser in using his influence to concentrate interest and effort on 


| the prevention of the conditions which provoke war, and the pro- 
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motion of policies which maintain peace.” Yet he admits later on 
that ‘“‘ the contingency seems very remote in which a war could fing 
any justification.” The real question to be faced is whether any 
possible division in the Church would be more subversive of morality 
than a decision which involved the destruction of those who have no 
direct responsibility for war. At any rate, the ideal set forth here 
would be shattered in a world where war was actual or imminent, 
When it comes to capital punishment he regards this as “ a survival 
of a past we have left far behind us morally.” On problems of the 
home, including marriage, divorce, the family, there is a braver 
handling of thorny questions than characterised the Lambeth Con. 
ference. On education and Church Union also Dr Garvie is willing 
to go far in the effort to further understanding and corporate action, 
In regard to the colour problem, he is in pronounced antagonism to 
methods of exploitation, and gives only a half-hearted assent to 
segregation as a means to an end in some cases. Elevation is the 
only solution to which Christianity can give support. “‘ Those who 
desire to exploit the native object that Christianity spoils him; it 
certainly spoils him for the exploiter’s purpose.” 

In some respects this is a book for reference. It certainly will 
prove useful on its subject for many years to come. Yet it gives 
welcome relief for the reader who tackles its immense sweep of topics 
by occasional happy pronouncements of the author’s mind, sometimes 
of his prejudices. He challenges the saying that ‘“‘ More harm is 


wrought by want of thought than even want of heart ” by asserting | 


that this “implies an invalid excuse for harmful action,” and then 
finds excuse for Mr Gladstone’s action in granting grocers’ licences 
on the ground that as much consideration had been given as the con- 
ditions allowed. He admits that telling a lie may in some circum- 
stances be a duty, but adds: “I pray that God may save me from 
the moral tragedy of having ever to admit that to tell a lie is right 
for me.”’ Ruskin is discredited by exponents of art to-day as an art- 
critic, “‘ yet one may venture in a book on morals, with which none 
of his contemners is likely to make acquaintance, to refer to him.” 
Writing of the attraction of Catholicism for some Protestants he 
declares: “ Although I do not myself feel that attraction, I recognise 
how wide-spread and strong it is now.” Towards the end there is 
this statement: “After more than forty years of philosophical 
and theological study the certainty of the reality of my experience 
increases, but the confidence in the adequacy of my interpretation 
decreases.”” This is in immediate reference to the matters of Church 
order that divide Christians, but it exhibits the spirit that informs 
the discussions all through this comprehensive volume. Such 4 
spirit, and such a mass of information concerning “ that which is,” 
assembled for the purpose of showing ‘‘ what ought to be,” should 
accomplish much for progress towards the purpose of God for man 
manifested in Christ Jesus. 


J. C. MANTRIPP. 
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